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This report presents a synthesis and critique of 
approxiaately 950 books « research studies^ and journal articles 
appearing betveen 1960 and 1978 on sex role socialization and sex 
discriaination. It also offers a nuaber of hypotheses regarding the 
•aergence* aaintenance, and eliaination of sex discriaination. This 
docaaent is presented in six parts. Part X focuses on sex role 
socialixatioa« vith particular eaphasis on sex typing of behaviors* 
«oaen*s achieveaent and aotivation, and voaen's educational and 
vocational choices. Part II discusses cross<*Gttltural patterns of sex 
role socialization^ in selected developed and developing nations 
-including Greece* Swedes* Sngland, the Onited States and Tunisia. 
Part X2I exaaiaes occupational and educational sex discriaination* 
vith particular eaphasis on race and sex discriaination against black 
voaen. Parts IV and V survey theory and research related to sex 
disciiriainatiott and sex stratification systeas. The final part 
assesses eh&nges in sex role stereotypes and identifies incongruities 
in sen's and voaen's perceptions about values held by the opposite 
sex. Inforaation is presented in essay fora* vith authors and dates 
of relevant research identified in parentheses after each aajor 
topic* I section of references concludes the docuaent. (iuther/DB) 
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NOTE TO READER 



This publication is the final report from a study that the Women's Research Projfrani of the National 
institute of EducatSon Amded in 1974» The study h^ two {rfia^ the first of which was the synthais and 
Cfitiqut of litai^ture on sex role soeiallntion and dis^iminatlm in edueatkm* The synthesis and 
eriifc{ue was ec^idueted in 1974-75 and selectively updated in 1978; it eove» literature ai^aring between 
1960 and 197& 

The second phase of tlie stedy consisted of the development of a theoretical model that could explain 
the em^veneef maintenance, and eliminetion of sex diserimination for both d^v^iop^ and develc^ing 
countries. ' The theoretical model wiB appear as a monograph sometime in i9S0« ilea^rs interested in 
receiving that monograph should contact i rmtantina SaflUos-Rothschlkl, S-llS Hendereon Human Develop- 
ment Butldiflffy Penn^lvania State University, University Parte, PA 16802« 

Other NI£ publieations on sex roles and sex role socialization include an extensive bibliography which 
waa prepared by Or. Safilioe-Rothsohlld a« part of her stu<!^, and a volume containing reports of six smaller 
scale research studies spoRs<H^ by the Women% H^earc% IH*ogram. For orctering inf^^ation on these two 
document^ idease write to the Social Prs^ssea/Womm'i Remtreh Teamt National Institute of Education, 
WaahiflCtoo, DC 2020& 



Susan Chipman 

Assistant Directed' for LMmii^ and Development 
Natioaal Institute of Education 
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Part I. 
Sex Role Sodalization 



1. SEX ROLE SOCIALIZATION AND 
THE SEX TYPING OF BEHAVIORS ' 



Mijor Theoretical Approaches to Sex 
Sofe DevekipBeBt 

The thrc* au^ ttMorctical civroadiM to 
MX rote dBVticfimmt tbrougiiout tlM Uf« eyele 
traditiORalty lav* bom pnyehoAnaiyti*, oognitfvo 
dmlopaml, and loetal teamlBf . IImi piydiotna- 
^tle anroi^ is mort oomnoidy aaodated with 
Fr«ud% Oiokjgiesl d«t«nai2iiitie lnt«fpp»Utk» of 
MX rote (tevalopamt. Ht b«lt«v«d that the 
lQt«r«ctioQ of drivs impulSM and identification 
procMMS resulted to the development of lax- 
appropriatc t>ehevion as male- end famatei pro- 
KTMMd through childhood. Wording to Fire- 
stooe {1970}, Fntud*i penpective reflects 
•^oanturiac of inerwilTy privatisation of faoiUy 
Ufa* ita axtrama aubjugatioii of WNmien, and th« 
•ex rtftimioBM and lubwquent OMVOias this 
eausecP {p. 61). Although peychoanalytlc 
approMihM have not focterod a great deal of 
MJjri^rieal rHear^ ^atinotioni baicd on bio- 
lo|^ or gwider wta^giU eoatinue to exert a 
irtmg infUMMo on ideaa about tax diffareaoea. 
Strict biolo|ksal datartoinista should no longtr be 
an iaiua btouoa of Moertte evidence u to the 
axiitaae«t both Mroas cultures and within vxa 
given eidbov, of *^»oasIng-over* behavioral di*- 
poaitiQM of sax-typed traits by b i otogf eafly "|»ire" 
mates and ft mates. UofonunataJy, the idea that 
•^tony is dastiny«.sUU influenoes the selantifie 
«MnmuBity in regard to sex rote dev«dopment 
issues, «p«eia% sex ^sreneas in aarly infancy 
(Ki«aR. 1972). 

Doii« away with bfadogieal datarminism 
does (mC ^ninata bioioiy as a potential iafi«MHwa 
OR tiM davatopmant of tlie individual, iaeluding 
the dai^topaaat oi soma gandsr^atetad 
^iMfMtflriittos. Kasaaroh in trioteer and to fiia 
ioeiu aeimesa f«s yteSdad mora viSd data whan 
the «a^te«is k OB tha itttrleata nature ei intar- 
Mikas betwe^ the biological-physioJocloel 
laetors and cooifai;4jf«h(4ogieal ftetors that tead to 
sex ^rp^ and sax rote daveto^ontt. Although 
there to • tendeaey to viaw the Msas as dteho- 
tOBWM» a graat dwl of vartetioo in biologieal 
Motors tttota wtthin sex poups. Partieulariy ia 
•ealttiaa that maiat/^ift strlst sax rote diviiioni 
based OR aultt»«l slaraotypM, kaoondary sax 
ohafastaristics may baooma erudal fteton that 



aeeount for vartetions in growth and devdopmmt 
witl^ sex groups. 

Cognitive devetepment ti»ary as it applies 
to the devtii^ent of sex klenUty has been 
fostered crimarOy by Kohlberg (ISSS). Kohlberg^ 
orientation, which is tnsad heavily on Vhm woric of 
Hagat, ineorp(xratM two of Piag et% ba^o prln- 
oi^Mt (1) that d^^ra undergo vedfie, sequm- 
tisl stages of (»gnitive developmeat in whi^ they 
master prinsiplM about ^lenomroa that reroi^ 
eoostant thnH^hout their lives (e.g., the oonser- 
vation of mattw) and (2) Vt»t d}ildr«i ossnot be 
taught a given principle with any degree of 
permanence before th^ reaeh a particular Ktt^ 
<tf maturational dave^ment. Onea cimdnMi 
reach a certain stage of development, the prin- 
dpUi becomes imprinted in their mim^ IMs 
proeem is oonsidsred to be irrevertiUe. 

In applying Piaget% prtocIplM to the devel- 
opment of sax idwitity, Kohlberg arguM that 
<diildreQ raad) a stife ^ ^)gnithre devetepmant 
aiound age 7 that anabiM them to aoourately 
label themselves as one eex or the other based on 
bodily images this labeling is irreversible. H*ving 
made their decision, children then ectivriy struc- 
ture their axperienoea and seeic out b^vion Utat 
th^ paroeive as an appropriate, based on the 
cultural imagas prosmtad. Atthough soma 
empiric support exists for this approu^i, the 
"twd" peroepttons of ejqperiment^ subjects 
ri«erdisg sex-appropriate behavior cannot be 
man^ulatod without inflaancing the choice of 
these bahavicrs in overt actions. Assumptions 
about tha sax approprtetene* of bfhjjvior are 
easier to main is aodatiaa that are higf^y differ- 
entteted with r^ard to sax rote norms and stereo- 
typaSi But boeausa ot variations betwe«i 
^farent gioupa within a soei«ty in how they 
maintain strtet asx-diffarantiatad and 
svms, tha teap from perc»ptiao to behavior has 
sartmtt empirical restrictions. Whan sex 
norms b«cin to loaaan up and merge, the impUoa- 



An earlier draft of thk chapter was writt«i in 
ooUaboraticR with Robert l.ein. Assistant 
Profeaor, Oepertment of Sociology, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Mich. 
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tioM of a eosnittvQ davekn^ment view of 
fatefiUty ba«mia unclaar. If tranai^aial ope»- 
tioM wara to increase In munbar ao that aaa was 
no lOQgar viawad as an inavarsiUa eharaelariatiet 
what wooW this \nmn for tha labalii^ proea» that 
aappMadfy accounts for aax-appropriata dioie«T 

Althoii^ futura tachnolc^al innovation 
may make cognitive davalc^mmt thMiy as 
appUad to sax roles obsoletei wa should remember 
that belief in a "natural'' division or differentia- 
tion between tl!^ sexes is heavily entrmdied in 
most Western societies. Given this a»umptiont 
continued research with a cognitive dwelof^mt 
orientation may be useful in ^>ectfying ways in 
which different l^;ies of mvironments alter the 
perceptions and the structuring of bshavkM* 
experienced children. 

In contrast to the intrapaychio processes 
that are crucial antecedent coiHBtions in cognitive 
development theory, social learning thocrtsts 
(Mischel, im^ Bandura & Walter^ 1863) empha- 
size the external envin»iment and the ixde of 
socialising agents who shape the child thr^h 
reinforcement. The differential reinforeement 
directed at the child acccu^dif^ to her/his sex is 
seen as the major antecedrat condition to sex- 
tn>ed behaviors AlthcH^h the social learning 
approach assume that imiution is impcNrtant to 
learning, the sex of the modal is Mt as important 
as the oontent of the reinforcement. 

Too often the empirteal rasaar^ based on 
social learning wrongly assumes that paranU and 
other significant socializing ag^its constantly 
adhem to sex role stereotypes in their own behav- 
ior and in the treatmffit of chilflren. The process 
of reinforcement should not be viewed in si^ a 
simplistic way. Often the socialising agent 
(w^vthsr the mottw or fathw) pmants confUet- 
ing informaUoni Uiat is, tha appropriatenas'' 
of her/his own behavior may not meet the 
society% expectations for "sex-appropriate 
behavtor" directed at girls and boys. Socialiaing 
agents may in fact differentially reward the same 
ehild for asx-typed b^vior. Within tha context 
of Minforcemant, it is diffleuU to pinpoint or to 
ampiri^y validate what constitutca a reward for 
girls and boys. Do different sltoaticQS and 
afferent family environments serve as inter- 
veniog variablas that iafUHmoa how reinforcement 
may account for the probability of a child% ohib- 
itii^ sax-typed behavior? 

A reinforcement model should be me6 with 
caution in post hoc «cplanatlons of sax dif farwoes 
and the sex typii^ of behavior. If a gkl or te^ 
aahiblta behavioral tmits that are not Ha appro- 
priata^** it osn be argued that tha child was 
rainforeed for davelopitig '^*inac'';ropriata 
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behavior.^ Yet the power reinforcement to 
chsi^ behavior from ^lae inaf^opriate** to 
^apropriate" has not bem siOistantisted emph*- 
teally. bi fact, whai mistakes in lidieling children 
e not dscovered until aft^ number of years, 
attempts by socializing ag^its to change behavior 
by reirtforcdng '^-ap{^«^iate behavior* Sail in 
nKot cases CUnitosmith & S^atas» 1968). 

The subtleti^ and variatims in reinforce- 
ment need to be studied in much more ctetaiL Fc^* 
example, reinf^cement in the laboratory or 
esqy^im^tal situation is often drastically dif- 
fident from reinforcement in real-life interaett^ 
Also important is t!^ degree to which sex- 
des^nated terms, such as ^irr and ^y/ serve 
to reinforce a tielief in the uniquenes of one sex 
compved with the other* t>esldaB the obvious 
C^tyaiological differen^s. Fagot <1974) found that 
even paroita who exhibit some commitment to 
impartial trMtm^t of ti^ir children crften res- 
pond to them in a sex^fferoitiated way. The 
degrM to which socializbig agents unknowlDq;ly 
create cues that fost^ sex role differentiation is 
often istderplayed and misund^tood. 

In an attempt to clarify some of the dynam- 
ics involved in sex role differentiation! Lynn 
(1959) sU-esied the importance of three basic 
ccmceptss s^ role preference, sex role adoption, 
and sex role identification. Sex role preference 
refers to desires for sex-appropriate behavior. 
Sex role adopttbn is ttm acting out of sex-specific 
behaviors; sex role identification becomes the 
intemalizaticn of this proMss and includes uncon- 
scious reaction to a sex-specific role* Tiw^ 
distinctions have b^n fo^ered as important 
conceptual frameworks in both U^ory and 
research on sex role socializationi however^ their 
empirical validation k limited because meas* 
urement problems. Exp^immts that uncover 
processis to explain a belief in the "naturalnesB"* 
of sex differences and that note the importance of 
sex distinctions as sali^t criteria for children 
may become crucial to the social leamiiv 
approach. 



Sole Initation or Modeling 

Imitation, or modeU^i is a micial p^cho- 
togical process within the social teaming approach 
(Bambua, 1965). This apcM'oaeh emphaalxas 
characteristics of the actor and her or his 
environmimt that differantiaUy ^fect the likeli- 
hood of given behaviors befaig exhibited. Learning 
is aasumed to take place throitgh imiUtlon that is 
positively reinforced. A probl^ with this 
approach Is how to define reinforcement as it is 
ipplled to givw individuals in ^if ic situations. 
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Dwpita • nunbw of Cispirieal iSwIiM, much 
drtbat* ami confusion •xUts ^tiout tiw roi* ot Um 
Imiutkn proetai in the davalopiSMt of • bhx 
idavstity Md MxHMMd b^vlan in girb 
bens? GM«r«iIy> boyi dtapUysd raoni imiutive 
inriwlnn Una girli when tbt wbjaet ««i not 
SiMetty r«]iif ciswl (Bkadw* tt aL, IMS*, iMStn 
matt, IMS; liadMR* IMS). For b^vk>n otlwr 
tlma ^nmiMt i^tlnr girl* iialUt«d mort tiikn 
iMwt or 00 i9«uurtf>I« ftx &ttwmem oeeumd 
<i^ryrMr & llwlm, ii6l; Hethtrington, 196SK 
Yttt MMM ttudtes did not find coy mx <&ff tiwiees 
in the imitatkR prooMi (Miiolwl & LMMrt« 19eS} 
BMdu(m«>liieb«l,lM&{BBndura&Ki<>«t, iM4} 
HaUMriiVtQa & Frwldt, IflTi Br«y« 4 May, 
li70). Ottiars indioaUd that sax diffarenoai tand 
to diaappaar whan tha tiOld if rawardad for 
imlUtion (Bandura, IMS*, Graae & Bfe-ickar, 1972t 
MeDavf^ tS59} StavaoKN), IMD. 

Ona <MRti«vwsy foeuMt on whathw tha aax 
of tha modal is a on»ial varialda in imiUtion. 
KUaooby U9S9) and othars hava arguad that tha 
fMiala U tha laora saUmt modal tor youag 
tiUkb^ asRimfiV that idantlfication is first 
mada with ths ret^har. Howavw, oouatarai«u- 
maata daSm that tha fatbsr is tha raaU^ anforear 
and that tha nwla baoom« a oKNra salivit modal 
for yoii« ehildrwt (BoaanblitTv XB59{ Stavanson at 
aL, 1903! Elpctaln & Lawant, %99Sh Tha intpor> 
taaet of tha sax of tha modti m^r dspand ta 
whsthar tha modslad bahavior is sax appropriate 
ornot. It hw oftao haan hypothasisad that aama- 
aax modals ara imitatad muSi mora of tan whan 
thay axHibit sax-«ppropriata b^viors. Although 
aoaa studiaa suggast that children ara mora lilcdy 
to imitate a same-sax model when the iMhavior is 
«tex Mpropriata" <Bandura at aL, l««$ai fryraar 
& Thaistt, 19ft9f Maoooby & Wilson, imh other 
Audlaa do not ooafirm tMi hypothesis {BosMblith, 
Auan, S971| Brsyar ± May, i970{ Bandura & 
Xtmrs, i9g4}. Garratt (1971) fomd imitation of 
Mflw-MX modeb with regard to both appropriate 
and inappropriate sax-typed behaviors. Attampt- 

to stu^ tmitatkm in a non-aaxHyped situa- 
tion, <krratt at aL (1974) found that sama^ 
imitatiaA was moat Uke^ to oeeur in poelUva, 
aonthraatan^ situations. In asmawhi^ oraatin- 
km, negativa ^tuatkxu, tha oombination of a 
male esperfmaiiter and a female modal proAtoed 
tlM awit qouaterimitation in both aaxes» 

Two signifieant variables not always oon- 
•idei«d in studies of modeling are (U the natuM of 
the fwlatkxisi^ between the ohUd wd the sama- 



^For » «ioallaflt and extensive review of the 
Uteratura on this subject, see Oarratt at aL 

(1974). 



sax or QSfKwita-aax modal and (2) tha type of 
affect that tha am has toward the behavior 
being studied. Is a oartain affaetiva distance 
between pvants and dUl^an mora or 1ms oon- 
dudve to imitation? Ara behaviMS that ara not 
<&^!layad for tha benefit of ooildran but ara a part 
of awryday Uvii« mma condudva to imltatSoot 
b it easisr to learn what not to do, what to avoid 
and njact, than what to do? ttiasa ara questions 
that nwst be thoroughly researched. 

One basic p-oblem in the de^gn of most 
imitation itudiM it that they have not been oon- 
strueted to te^ directly the iitfluenee aax rdas 
on tha ireitatkn proMss. Many of tha f indi^ 
when tai»n ooUaettva^, suggeA soma patterns 
that mtiM lead to tq^thsaas about iraitatlM 
b^vior but do not asrve ts diraot avhtanoa of 
ai^ ipedfie relattonship. W'idla this msy partially 
wooiHit for t!w numb« of oonfUctiov ^aws 
euirentiy held, it severely <^ieta ^ Q^stematio 
formdation d! ganeralixattons i^out tha role of 
imitation in the developmant of sex IdenUty or 
aax-^ped behavion. 

Too of tw, ar^ptloitt are made ebout the 
ehild% anvironmen Although this envlKwmaat U 
outside of the (ti^Mrimental situatiol^ it may 
btfUtanoe the j^eess undw investigation. The 
imitation of a dominant model versus a paalva 
model of either sex may in fact depend on the 
ehild% expoKira to similar or diff«ant types oS 
models witMn the home. 

The behaviors used in imitation studies 
^nvsA two major probl«ns. First, the degree to 
which the behavior implies "sex approprUtaness" 
is not oontfderad as a possible eontam&iant, or if 
it k oonsidered aa a possible contaminant, the 
dMign does not in^ude appropriate controls. 
Second, many btiiaviors that appear to ba sex 
neutral, su^ as marble droppbtg, do not have 
practical ralavanee in the everyday world of tha 
child. 

Many txdowwns still exist tfiout Um imita- 
tion proease and tha extent to which it may ba 
dif f^rantlatad between boys and girls, different 
tepee of Mlationshipa and aetors, amf different 
typea of modeled behaviors. Also, a parent may 
become a v«y powerful *H)egativa* modal by bamg 
very dteaattofiad with her/his traditional sax role 
or by dmdating from it. 

Sex Hole Preferences 

aeseareh on youiv tiUldren has focused 
extensively on the oonoept of sax role preference, 
whieh is inherently tied to traifitianal eoneepts of 
"masAdbUty" and "famfaiinity* as stareotyi^eally 
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pareeived by adulU in « givim culture* Studies 
haiNp «ttempt«d to monitor childrm% sex role 
development end Xo test hypotheses regmrding the 
theoreUcei importenoe of sex td^ prefer^uHi for 
mx role adoption end sex role identificetion. 
Studio oonoermd with estetOishing the existence 
mx role preferences of girls end hoys have 
applied a variety of measure ov«r the Uat 20 
years* Theei meafiirea include ttm IT Scale for 
Children (ITSC) devekped by STown (im), e Toy 
Preference T^t (TPT) si^e^ed by DeLtu*ia 
(19fi3)| and Structured DoU Play (SDP) as used by 
MuuM and Distler (i9SS). In each of Ume 
methods, asaumptions a?e made regarding the 
child% choice in a projective ^tuation. In the 
rrSCi the child is presented with a presum^ly 
sex-neutral stidc figure and asked to make a 
choice that has be^ |H«|udged as sex lirticed* In 
the TPT mo^ the diild mBkm a choice for a 
hypothetksal child whose sex \ % ioiown. In the SDP 
study, dolls representing femUy membm are 
used, am) the dtild is asked to make choices for 
the dolls based on hypothetfMl situations* The 
major assumption for aU three measures is ttmt 
the dKrice the d)ild makes represents a projection 
of her/his own sex role preft^rence. 

Although serious criticism has Justifiably 
been directed toward th^ measurements, many 
researchers continue to use them Ui attempts to 
determine how girls and boys differ in preferonce 
and variation scores, as well as in developmental 
aspects* Differ«ices in the variation swres of 
giria and boys are thought to represent the 
strength of preferences and the amount of knowl- 
edge about tl^ opposite sex^ respoi^es* Studies 
undertaken in the 1950% and 19S0% found dear-Mt 
dif far OTces Ui the preference scores of girls and 
boya, with girls having more ^feminine^ scor^ and 
boya havii^ more **masculine^ scares (Brown, 
19S6, 1957; HartMp & Zook, 1960| Lansky & 
McKey, 1963; DeUcUt i963| Kagan, iS64| 
McCandtea^ 1967h Because older girls and boya 
show greater differences in the «^>eoted direction 
than younger children, some rmanHiers daim 
that dsvel^pmental tr^ids are reiponidble (Brownt 
i9S«, 1957; Bartup & Zook* 1960i OeUicla« 1963). 
OUer ddldren of both sexM are more likely to 
avoid inappropriate sex object whw fao^ with a 
sex--neutrel undesirable alt«native than are 
younger diildrM of both ae»s (Hartup et aL, 
* ^'^SK ConfUcting results regarding variatton in 
the sex role preference scotm i|)pMr, with some 
rtseerchers arguing for greater variation In girls* 

{Bh>wn, 1956, 1957; Ward, 1968) ami others 
arguing for greats* veriation in boys* acorea 
(Hart IV & Zook, 1960| Lansky & McKayt 1W3)* 

latter findbip are often used to Mggest 
that male acquteition (d *^eppropriate sex role 
preference* is leas ^NnpUcated (Harii^ k Zook, 
1960) and that boys show a stronger male pre- 



ference compared with the female i^reference 
exhibited girls (BUler & Borstelmann, 1967). 
Several studi«^ have shown that girls learn the 
content of masculine sex-typed behaviors bett^ 
than bo^ Inm the content of feminiM aexHyped 
behaviors (ScheU & SUber, 1968| Reed & 
Asbjomsm, 1966), Also, when Uie IT stimulus is 
ambigiious, girls tend to perceive it as a male 
stimulus more often than boys tend to perceive it 
as a female stimulus (Scteli & Silber, 1^; Hall & 
Keiths 1964| Sher & Unsky, 1968)« AU these 
findings can be interpreted as signifying that both 
gb*ls and boys have a greater interest in 
''masculine** activities and behaviors because they 
are awar: of the higher {Kestige and social 
desirability attached to males am) **male^ 
activities. 

Tt^ lnter{K*etation of these findinjs has been 
sarioiudy criticized and their comparability ques** 
tioned. ScheU and SiB>er (1966) crittoized VTSC 
for inssfficient representativeness of it^s and 
for marked variation in clarity of drawing 
^feminine** as compared with ''masculine*' items. 
TTiey suggest that choicea made 1^ children might 
be based on a dimrasion in the test materials 
other than prefer^ces f^ sex-typed activities 
and objects. varying the instructions used with 
these types of measures, researchers have elicited 
differential re^onses from the same subjects. 
New studies were stimulated by criticisms sug- 
gesting that the IT f^re is not ambiguous or s^ 
neutral but contains £K*imarily ''masculine^ cues 
(Brown, 1962; Sher & Lansky, 1966| ITiompaon k 
MeCamlleas, 1970). Reed and Asbjm'nsen (1966) 
found that about half of the bofn perceived the IT 
figure as male and about half as female, whUe 
most of the g^ls perceived the IT figure as 
female. In the same study, they f<Mmd that in the 
most clearW defined Homdbo^ figure," developed 
by Hogan (1957), the extreme female figure is 
perceived as male by 15 percent of the subjects. 
It appears that pre^echool children lack the type 
of perc^tual ao^racy and c<xisistency demons- 
trated by older diildren and adults m simUar 
tasics. 

Another factor that contaminates the mean« 
ing of chooati^ one toy over another k the degree 
to which children are familiar with the items used 
in the test* This famUiarlty mey differmtiaUy 
affect their chdcea for reasons other ti)in sex 
role {Kvferanee. Perhaias the aetectkm of toys has 
nothing to dd with sex typing but r^esents some 
previous experiwce with the specific object inde- 
peiMSent of the esperimentai situatioa Mener 
and Uwis (1972) wei^ careful to point out the 
difficulty in assessing the significance of class 
differences in toy preferences without a careful 
study of the types and numbers of such t^ found 
in the homes d[ children in each class group. The 
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lame argumcm ctn be used mtmt eomparing g^ls 
Aiul txsyi on cutm ^mmmw. 

ITiat Uitfc csiftasurement twhniques rep- 
resMt tta emplriesl tmis for eoiieU»loos about sex 
role orefereiK^ Is detxiUble. Uiuky 
{liSaTeWmed tliel the lUnderd !T eoftle rims* 
urvmmt it more epproprlately iMd es « measure 
of MX role Imowledtee then ctf sex role {^reference. 
itm 9xm^ the! nm flociings oi Brown (1962), 
Hertup end Zook (196&}t Hidl end Keith (im), 
Koldberg end 2igier (1867), UflcowtU (ItSS), end 
Heed end Asbjonism (IMS) support midi e goo* 
elusion* This raises tue question €S whether it is 
meuii^ul to define the oof^ept of kx role 
preferenoes in terms of cultural standards of 
<«masculinity* and ""femin^ityt"^ as Brown (1S62) 
Kiggested A diff^^t approach, propcmd by 
Ufkowfta (1962), was to define sex role 
ferenee in terms of some tnodai reipome in 
chikJmi of the same sex* in this way, sex role 
preference dtolces are rated on a same*sex 
oontimium, the poles of which are deviance and 
nondeviance with re^;iect to e given group of 
same-sex peers. Deviance in sex role pre ferem^e 
is thus dsfined as <Sv«t^ence from tte mode of 
Sfimreex preferences, but not neceswrlly in the 
direction ^ the mode of Ihe opposite sex. 

Asking subjects to make direct i^ces for 
themselves rather than for a figure or a hypo- 
thetical charactw' tends to be a more complex and 
time-consuming procedure, but it probably a 
more valid attempt to operationalize sex role 
prefer^ice as distinct from knowledge of sex role 
^ereotypes. Using this procetkire, Brown (1957) 
found that 72 perc«it of third grade girU 
preferred the IT figure to be a daddy, and thus he 
concluded that girts prefer the mascuUne role. 
However, Lefkowits (1962) found that only 2 
percent of girls indicated they would rather be e 
daddy when making a choice cSrecUy for 
themselves. Lefkowitz conclu<ted that girls have 
about as much preference for the feminine role as 
boys have for the masculine role. 

OtiUaii^ a different technique, Hartley et 
eL (1S62) showed that, when asked about a 
potential ado^Kioni both boys and girls | ^ved 
adultt as preferring children of their own sex. 
When the chUdien were asked what sw they 
^emd for their own chiidrsn, girU choee girls 
and boys diGM boys. These authors urged serious 
questioning of the assumptim that culturally 
eiifcroed adult partiality for males is generally 
oCNiratbig in children^ role developnwiL 
Uebert et aL (1971) focmd that children altered 
their choices of toys to conform with the bt^ 
oated preferences of other children of their own 
SMI thus, adult stereotypes about t^ ^ees and 
othir behaviors may not have the same meaning 
to the ohild* 
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Studies dealing with sex role prefermces in 
young children raise more questions than they 
ensw^. The UM dif fimnt amuwra has led to 
questiom regarding the ways in wh^ the choices 
of ^Huig diUifran can be altered. The choice 
offered to the child influence Xtm social rele- 
vance, as weU as the interpretation, of the 
findings. ScKnetimes toy *d)oici» involve one 
^eroinira" and one <*masculine* iojfi sometimes 
both toys are oonsklered ^^mae^Oine^ or 
^teminim^ but differ in the degrae to which titey 
are seen as af^iropriate for a given sex» At other 
times, sex4ns{i|Nropriate toys are match^ with 
iex-neutralt undesi^de dbjMts. 

AU these stupes indicate that children 
^ceive the exiting sex roles and that with age 
they iiw*^s«ly differentiate these sex roles. 
What, if anything, these findii^ imp^ abCHit sex 
role prefer«ice is uidmown. Until standardised 
instruments are developed to mMSure interpret- 
able behavior along a sex nde preference 
(fimension, questioiv will remain about the devel^ 
opment <tf sex-ei^iropriate behavksr, avoidance of 
sex-inappro{^iate bcha^<^, ease of iMming 
ap(»opriate sex redes, kncmledge of adult norms 
regar^ng sememes and opposite-eex roles, and 
the Mtual {ffer^^ice for one sex role over the 
other. If , in fact, cl^drwi Iwn both sex rote, as 
(tef ined the adult culture, equaUy well, do they 
use this knowte<^ to avoki choosing itm opposite*- 
sex role behavior or to choose it, especially when 
ft is eonsi^tered more de^ablef How might same- 
sex ip^i^s ver^ mixed-sex groups tnflu«K» the 
degree to which sex roles are operating? 
Rese^h uiOng nip«iieial desigm thet deal with 
one aspect of these issues creates a mass of 
sUtistical differmces tiiat are rMtricted in their 
usefulMS. Although the use of previously 
designed technfapies is methoddo^caSy sound, it 
does Uttle to advance socialization theory and tSte 
tmdi»^tendinc of sex role development in young 
childr^ This critteism has esdsted in the 
Uteratut* for maty yws, yet researchers 
continue to um these measures not t as a tart 
of methodological issues but as if they have social 
relevance and practical significance in the 
under^anding of the processes that lead to ses 
role differentiation. 

Parents^ Sex-DiffereatUted Beiwfior 

Toward Children 

»udies of the role ptfmts play in the 
developmMt of their children have focised 
primarily on dUldrearing practice until the last 
15 years; little emphasis has bem placed on tltc 
development of sex roles per se. However, 
theoretioa formulations that emphasise the rde 
of the parent as either a model or reinforcing 
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Stnl And tmpirieftl findings that sugi^st some 
ffer«fK!M between very young 0rl» end boys 
have drtwn more ettmtfo:! to the role of the 
perent as a aocialiring agmt who active^ 
pafticiptUf Ui the MX role dev^meat of the 
child. 



Many atudien rely on interviews with the 
parmt (usually the mother} r^ardbig childrearing 
behaviors, or they obei^ve mother-child f^n in 
an experimental setting raUw than in a MUiral*" 
istio one. Oftttd, studies \^ing only mothers make 
generalizations abcHit both pamnts as if the father 
were merely an extension of ^ moth^^ child- 
rMTlng effect on the child. When the fath^ is 
seen as a crucial sota*ce ci ii^uance, indepemieflt 
of the mother, his role is oftmi mMsured by 
asking the mother to report on it In <3lim cases, 
the child is asked for h^/Ms perceptions of the 
father^ and of tm the moth«f^ role. Only rarely 
is the fatherV overt behavior ot^ved 



Despite these shortcomings, the following 
differences have been reported with r^pect to 
parental treatment of boys and ^Is. Mothers and 
fathers verbalize to girls more often than to b<^, 
eipecially in reipcmse to girls* vocalizations durir^ 
the first 3 months of life (Lewis, t972ai Moss, 
I967| Mosi et aL, 196^). Mch'O proximal stimula- 
tion is given to bws, and more distal stimulaticHi 
H given to girls (Lewis, lS?2a). Boys also get 
more tMtUe^isual stimulation and are aroused to 
higher activity levels (Stoai, I9S7)« Aft^ 6 
months, girls are touched moroi but boys receive 
less proximal stimulatioR. Throughout the first 6 
months, mothers ta& to girls more than to boys 
(Goldbsrg & Lewis, 1969). Mothers maintain 
physically clcee and affectionate ^tionsh^ 
with girls for a longer period than with boys 
(LewiSy 1972a)« Mothers also expect glrU to be 
more dependent and they give girls mem physical 
attention (Droppieman k Sehaefer, igS3)« Boys 
are given more independence training (Bany et 
tL, 1957), mors punishment (Droppieman & 
Schaefer, 1983), and more intellectual enoourage- 
ment (I^ma & Sawrey, lH2h For pre-school 
cMhirm, mothers proMwe boys more to achieve 
and punish them mwe for ^lowii^ dependbuicy« 
Beys^ aggrettion ii rewarded as appropriate 
^masculine'' behavior, but girls' aggreseloo Is never 
rewarded though indireet expreaiiow are tol- 
erated, 'nie pressure on girls is for ^miinine" 

Sioalities, such as neatMSs, obedience, and con- 
Oimlt^f but {msHire on boys for indspMdence 
and achievement (Hatfield et aL, I967X Mothers 
of girls oQOtrol verbal protests withdrawing 
love, but mothers of um nsgative sanctions 
(deprivation of privileges) to oontrol verbal pro- 
tesU (Baumrind & Black« 196?)* 



These findings do not clearly prove that 
differential parental treatment accounts for sex 
c&f fcrences, but they are crucial in refuting the 
widely held assumption that children are treated 
idmtically, specially when they are very ^ning. 
The differ^tial treatment of infants raises 
important qu^ioi^ Osmii how parental behaviors 
might systemeticaUy infUience the development 
iuh! growth of children in a sex-differentiated 
way. 

Although few data exist on fathering 
(B^er, 1970), the {H-obahle influence of thi^ 
father on the socializatlcm of children, specially 
of sons, is often mentioned. Two sUidies suggest 
that the negative effect of father dominance 
accounts for low self*^oncept in boys 
(Coi^iei^mith, 1^7$ Sears, 1970). In the 
Coopersmith study, the behavicM* of the father was 
measured on the basis of ratings made by the son; 
in the Sears study, the father^ behsvior was 
measured on t)^ ba£^ of ratings by his wife. The 
behaviCH" of the father might also influerKfe 
intellectual functioning in young boys (Kandiard 
& BiUer, 1971| Dyk & Witkin, 1965$ Grunebaum et 
aL, 1^2% fiowev^, in eacb of tile studies cited, 
the father-son interactions were not observed, in 
an observational study, Solomon and associates 
(1973) found m> significant correlations between 
paternal behavior and the academic achievement 
of fifth grade boys. However, a finding of 
significant (K)rrelation between the nurturant 
behavior of fatriers and the IQ of 4**year-«lds led 
Radin (1972) to biggest that the role of ti^ father 
may be crucial f(H* this group. 

The rc^ of the father as separate from the 
mothm* may have an independent effect on the sex 
role devebH>ment of both girls and boys. Although 
there is not a great deal of evidence, some 
empirical findix^p biggest that mothers and 
fathers treat boys and girls differently (Uaccoby 
& Fel<bnan, i972| Rotf^t & Maceoby, 1M8| 
!M>elsky & Hanks, 1971). With regard to 
autonomy behaviors, Nakamura and Rogers (1969) 
showed that mothers^ and fathm* expectations 
differentially predict sons^ and dau^^ters^ 
b^viors. it an obeervational study, Osofsky ttid 
OK:onnell (1972) reported that fathers positively 
reinforced dependent daughters and that mothen 
exerted more control over dependent daughters. 
These ^Mif^ akxig with those of GHm (19S7) 
and Emmertoh (1^2^ suggest that sex of parent 
and sex of child ere crucial variitftles in research 
designs attempting to account for the procMses 
affecting sex r^ development in children. 
Contri^ctiAg toe studies mentioned above, 
Emmerich and SmoUer (1954) reported a 
eonsbtent lack of evidence for sex role 
differentiation t»ased on sw of parent and sex of 
child and su^ested thiit tiblif^ and peers, rath«r 



than AdultSy serve liS a basie scHirce of sex-typ€d 
norms cSuriog early diildluxxL 

The coAfUetbig findings repeated above may 
be the result of simpUitie research designs that 
aUow intefveaing variables to confmind the 
^dlAgs« Using a more ecmipleac design, Tocgoff 
(1M7) showed that^ when lookii^ at achievement- 
induing and indapendence^anting beluiviors, the 
family stnieture affects the rote the parent plays 
as a modeL More speeificaUyt the number of 
siblings, the sex of Ablings, and the order {male 
first/female hrsi) systematically create different 
envir<Him^ts for parental input. Itius, 
generalizations are restricted not cmly when the 
mother is the sole source of data tmt also when 
the famUy structure itself becomes a variable* 
Hot only do parent-child interactions seem to be 
affected by the gender character ixtics of the 
actors, but resulting patterns seem heavily 
induenced by the gender characteristics of other 
children in the family and ti^ir birth or(ter 
(Torgoff, 1367). 

Increasinglyy the role of both moth^ and 
fathers has bemi recognized as influential in the 
sex role devek>pment of boys and girls* Research 
has pinpointed the omission of important 
variables. These omi^ions contaminate the 
meaningfulness of the conclusions and render 
them iseless empirical evidence to su^rt 
theoretical fwmulations* Problems in observa- 
tional research include small sample sizes, lack of 
attempts to replicate findings, social pressure 
that causes parents to alter their behavior for the 
experimenter^ and, more importantly, lack of 
attempts to integrate findings and ccmceptual 
schema^ to give some direction to suidi^ in this 
araa« Having established the parent as a crucial 
source of variati^ researchers should not jump 
to oonclusions about the importance of th^ factor 
in shaping the sex rolt identity of the chUd Too 
often, resemre^ers assume that the influence is 
only in one direction, from parent to child. A 
more complex design, removed from unidimen- 
alonal effects, involves a circttlar system in which 
paranlii affect children and ehildrw affect 
paints {Mow, 1967$ Oaofsky k O'Connell, 1972| 
Richards & Bemal, 1972). BaMd on this 
perspective, it is unclear wheth^ differential 
rasonses to parents^ behaviors influence par^ts 
to r«pcfid differ^tially to b<^ and girls or 
whether some mothers and fathers have 
praconceived notions that result in differential 
treatmmt of boys and girls regar<Uess of the 
ehild% responses. BeU (1968) and Moss et aL 
(1969) demoostrats^J that children influwice 
parents as much as paints influence children* 
Most proi>abiy, the natm»e of intw'action between 
ehikfim% and parents^ sex-differentiated 
b^viors makes it difficult to assess the relative 



influence of one set of behaviiH^ on tlHi otter* 
Perhaps it can t>e assumed that, during the first 
year of an infants life, the par^ts' preconceived 
aex role jiotions and ^-differentiated t>ehaviors 
i»re often mor« Important than the chUd^ 
behaviors and that ii^rea^i^y the child^ sex- 
differentiate behaviors t^nd to confirm, ^ 
reinforce, and stimulate parental sex«< 
differentiated ber»viors. 

In m<M sex role mlalizatim studies, the 
values, characteristics, and achievements of 
parents have not bem studied as important 
variables that influence the extent to which 
parents treat boys and g^ls differently or pre^t 
girls and boys with different types of sex role 
messages an;} fnodels. At least some mothers and 
fattens may hobS fKm^ereot^>ed sex role 
attiti^ and cfisfday some sex-*inappro{»iate 
abilities, acldevements, or behaviorst With the 
exceptkxi of maternal employment, we know little 
about the socializing effect of parents' sex- 
inapprof»'iate abilities, ^aits, and behavioi^ 
especial^ as th^ ax« colored by the parentr/ and 
oth^* feelings and reactions^ 

Katkovsky et aL (1964) differ^tiated the 
socialisation roles played by parents, especially 
with respect to sex-appropriate and sex-inappro- 
priate behavic»^ 'Hteir purpose was to examine 
the relationship between the achievement atti- 
tudesy values, and behaviors of panmts regarding 
their own achievements (m apedfic dimensions 
and the achievement attiti^ies, vabm» and 
behaviors that parents exhibits i^garding their 
children^ achievements on the same dim^i^ons. 
Achievement areas studied were intellectual 
atUinment, machsnieal akiUs, phyMcal skiUs, and 
artistic attainment. The general fbidnp showed 
an a^>eeted eom^^iondenee between parents* 
achievement values for thamselv« and the 
achievement valua they want to pasi on to their 
chilik^sn; hcmever, important variatkms appeared 
according to the sax approprlatmesa of the 
achievement dimention in question and the ohUd^ 
gender. Mothers who valued mechanical ability 
for themaelves <fid not encoumge this ability in 
du«htan or sons. Fathers who valued mechanical 
ability to value it more for dsughters timn 

for sons. Fathers who valued artistic ^Uity for 
themselves tended to also value it for their sons 
mora than their daughters (Katkovsky et aL, 
1964). Tluo, the earrespomkmce erf a^evement 
vali^ seems also to h<dd true between pamits 
and childran of the opposite aex af»i with respect 
to sex-inappropriate achievementa. Diasatisfac- 
tkxi with a specific skill that was aex appri^iata 
(fathtf-i^^al skUl/mother-artistic abDity) 
tended to biflueiice plants to encourage 
devtiopment of this skiU In their sons, more so 
tlM when there was sattsfactton with the skilL 
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Parmi^ who hav« ii($x-ln&pprapri«te lU^Sities and 
Achtevemcnts may wsrv« 4is pc^tive models for 
ttmMw children, tmlcas they also tranimit 
Mgatlva m«aiagai jidxHtt tbeae abOil!^ and 
achievements* TbuMt they may beeome powi^rful 
negative modaLi, for esuunptei moth4»9 who are 
diittt^fied with the houiewife role Clipman* 
aumeiiy lfl72)« 



Birth Order and Sibliiig Status 

£3camination of birth ot^ and sitding status 
providea insights into whetlw children in varkn^ 
sib^ oonsl^tions are exposed to different aeai 
role prenures and easpectatU>ns» as well as to 
c&fferent parental and sibling sex roki models. 
Birth order and sitding t^tm, thcHjgh not always 
linked in the literatiret are inhi^^tly tied 
togeth^ in a sea role per6pective« Concern wUh 
birth order differei^^ but mit sibling status 
disr^^ords gender as a crwlal iwiable* 

Although birth order and sStdii^ states r^ve 
been stud^ eatmurfvely^ the findings ate 
ambiguous and, therefcK^, add little to the«'etical 
formulations (Sampson, t96S; Wanen, 1966$ 
Rosanfeld, I966| Murdodc & ^ith, 1969| Sragg & 
Alton, 1970). Birth order and sibling n^t^Xm are 
related to many other variable that may 
influ^^ice patterned social behavii;^ such as family 
sixe, spacing between children, sex ratio of 
sib^iga, and charaet^isties of the socializing 
agent Moat often, these relevant variables are 
i^red in research designs* should be 

studied usir« sophisticated metlKKSology bemuse 
they indicate the structural variation in sibling 
and ptfent-ehild relationi^ipe, and thus have 
important implications for sex role socializatloit. 

Birth ordtf and sibling status stucUes have 
focused on different d^>endent variables, 
including motives (Derober, 1^4)| emotional d^- 
orders (Schooler, 196l}| personality 
character iitics (McArthur, 1956)| vocational 
{mferenoe and aspectatim (liehta & Jtu^ja, 
1969)i preference for complexity verws simplicity 
(Eli enm a n . 1967); and sports participation md 
inters^ (Landers^ 1970). R^eareh relevant to 
sex typing has focused on conformity, depmdimv, 
anxiety, and affiliative bebavicr. 

Schaehter (1959), performing anxiety affilia- 
tiOD expariments on females, found that in stress 
situati«s (irst-bora females prefer to be with 
others rather than alone more often than later 
bom femalea. This finding was then geniH*aliced 
to both sexes with rsfpect to expected dlf fer^ces 
in dependency b^vior. It was suggested that 
parents (especially mothers) ipend mors time with 
fint-bom ehildreo and that, out ol inexperience 
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or insecurity, they are likely to ^svcKparmt** the 
child, Uua eiHsouraging dqimdenoy. Uter bom 
chil<b^ are les likely to receive the same degree 
(tf *k»veiiMifentb^ and ate therefore Imm ]ik^ to 
express the same d^M of dependency. This 
generalisation of r^murcb flndlnp £rom girls to 
bo^ can be foiaid in some research conducted in 
the 1950^1 am! 1960^ Tt\i$ type <tf g^[ii«*aUxation 
is mappropriate becaime it assumes that boys and 
girls are treated alike by parents and because 
dep&Mtenoy ^ a sex-^typed behevior expected from 
girls but not ttom boys* Not surpriaiivly, sub- 
sequent res^urch has shown that the <£fferme^ 
foumS betwettPi firat^^bom and later bom females 
on amiety and affiliative behavior at^ not found 
for malesi in fact, some studii^ found that later 
b(^ males showed more amiety and dependent 
than fln^-^bcm males (Gerard & Rsd>bie, I9S1| 
Zimbardo & formica, i9S3| SSacOcmatd, mSi 
Zuek^ et aL, 1968). 

MacDonald (1989) formulated a eociaiization 
hypothesis ^ reconcile these differences reported 
in empirical studies and to reformulate the 
und^standing of birth order and sibling statis as 
potential soirees of influence on social behavior. 
According to his aoclalixation hypothesis, first* 
bom children are more thoroughly socialixed than 
later bom children, and thewfore are more 
sta^ptible to the socialisation practices of the 
par^ts. In addition, the ti^thesis aa^imn that 
parents socialise the sexes differentially, 
espe^ally » ith respect to sex-typed behavtora. 
The concept itf ^enti socializing children cSffer- 
entially based on the sex of the chiU does not, 
howev^, take account of differentials according 
ta the sex of the parenU Thus, within the sodaU- 
sEatkxi i^pothe^ as developed by MacI}onaI4i 
both parents are seen as f^terSng the same stand 
with reifK^et to sex-typed behavionk Based on 
these assumptions, MacDonald (1969) atgued that 
nrstH»^ chii&m, in congest to later born 
childr^ feel more pressure to c^form to the 
expectations of adults or authority figuresi To 
the extent that parents socialixe chlktrsn differ- 
entially with reipect to their sex, sex <Sfferences 
between first-i»mi chikfam mag tm explsinirtde if 
the behavior under eonsIderaUon Is sex typed. 
Explicitly with regard to depmdency t>ehavior, it 
can be ai^^ that, according to cultural 
standarda, it is coitfidered more feminine" than 
^masculine* to express di^Mndency. Through the 
socialization hypothnia, MacDonald attempt to 
allow for sex differences bet«mn firmt-bora 
children and for the interaction of sex and birth 
ord^ in the enmination of patterned bermvior. 



&4»port for the eociali«tion r^potheais Is 
not MncSusive, th(H«gh it has served as a basis for 
decicfing how crucial sex role sodalixation is to 
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fsideriUttd^ ind pi^iiclUig t>eh«vk>r patterns of 
boys And gurls* Tte soeiallzatton hypothei^ 
oomptis mcar^rs to determine how miKrt) 
tM^vkr ii aex typed ead whet f mU sex tyiOng 
mey teve on the rewlU of the experioaent* 
MeoDooelrt (1969) reported sex cUffem^ con- 
iiileiit with the aoeiiUxetioo i^theslbi t>et«N»n 
fkst-bora Uttf bora adults with rapeet to 
withdrawing from an experiment. In an attempt 
to r^oate these relatkxishipe in a stiK^ of 
idndwii^sii children, Laosa and Bro|riiy (1970), 
using measures of creativity and sex-typed 
intersstSy inteUeetual abiUty patterns, and peer 
relations during free play, hypottmiaed that first- 
born bcfB and girls difftf from eaeh other to a 
greatly de^ee than later bora boys and girli on 
vsriableB related to sex typing. The results of this 
experiment amgest thmt MaeDonald% hypothesis 
fits fairly weU, altfioa^ the comdst^icy «id 
intensity of t>irth orJer effects are more notable 
in girls than in boys. In attempting to replicate 
and expand these flndit^ using more ext«i^ve 
mMSum, Laosa and Brpphy (1972), again using 
middle^lasi urban kindergarten ehildrai, fmmd 
that direet measures of sex typing eon^stently 
negate predictions from llacDoaald% {^thesis. 

The &Uure of findings to suppcH't 
UaoDonald^ socialization hypothecs led La<^ 
and Brc^>hy {1972) to conclude that the two major 
influences of MacDonald^ hypothesis, more 
thorom^ socialixation of first-bom diildrm and 
differential soeiaMzation baaed on sex of child, do 
not imeraet in any simple linear fashlocu Ttim^ a 
sex-^-birth order interaction may be tenaUe for 
some measures but not for otlms, and therefore 
VacOonald^ socialixation hypothesis should be 
m^ddified. 

Because oS the lack of consistent birth order 
differences, the results of the Laosa and Brophy 
<1972) exp<^ment w«re reinterpreted within the 
context of Kohlbeis% (1966) cognitive develop- 
ment theory. Accor^ng to Kohlberg, sex typing 
comes i^t largely through cognitive develop* 
ment (a labeling process), rather than through 
idMtifleatioa proeesfes or direet reinforcement 
for saxHyped behavior^ Within this oontext, no 
birth order differenee on direet moMir^ of sex 
typing would be expeeted* To the extent that the 
child has {ntematixed the appropriate sex lab^ 
birth order differences ihouJa not occur for 
chOdim of the same sex* Consequmtly, sex 
differences aeroes ordinal pMitton should t>e 
fsatotaified. Birth ord«r-i^-eex interactions wmM 
be eiqpected only whm variables are indirectly 
related to sex typing* Although Laoaa and Brophy 
(1972) were not testing Kohlberg% theocy, their 
findings can be explained better by KolOberg^ 
theory then by the eodalixstfon Iq^the^ of 
HacOcnaU. 



How birth ord& and sibling static system- 
atically infliwnce the behavioral re^onse of the 
id r^ts «i certain assumptions about the 
chUd^ sex role socialisation, lli^ assimiptlons 
need to be tested empU^teaUy. Tl^ ani^vois on 
the differential sociailxaticm of boys ver^ girls 
b assumed in MacDonaU^ (1969} socialiutkm 
h^K^Lhe&is and in the reformulation of this 
h^thesis within cc^tive develi^ment thec»7 as 
siggested by Laosa and Brophy (1972). In Uie first 
orientation, differential raiitforcement by permits 
ii a oiicial antecedent condition that accounts for 
the afferential respond d girls verbis boys and 
for the potential int^ction effecU of sex by 
birth order. In the second orientation, differential 
reinfor^moit by parent is seen as refiecting 
prevailing sex role stereotypes that designate 
diaract^istics and behavUn^ as either sex 
appropriate or sex inappropriate, Howev^, the 
degree to which {^ents actually serve as dif- 
ferential relnforcers of sex role stereotypes (much 
less the degree to widch both parents socialixe in 
the same way) is often assumed rather than 
empirically v&'ified. Research^v tend to 
designste par^ts^ behaviort. and idecUogies as 
crucial and yet to aaiume little variation among 
them< 

That children und^^ changes in the transi- 
Uon from chUcfitood to adulthood is taken for 
granted However, the assumption of adult static 
does not suddenly mean that all changes come to a 
halt. In fact, Bmedek (1959) ^tggested that as 
childm! c^hwge, parents m^^ change too. Lansky 
(1964) directed aUention toward the parents* 
attitudes and behtvior as potential sources of 
variation, which in turn may differentially affect 
Uus behavior of the child. Using measures that 
have tracUtionally been employed with children, 
sudi as the Oot^ Scale (Goi^, 1952) and the 
Franck Drawing Completion Test (Frandc & 
Rosen, 1949), Lansky (1964) set out to determine 
tow parents may c£ff^ in sex role identification 
in different family structures. ^ciflcally, 
Lansky varied the sibling configuration (same-sex 
versus mixed-sex siblinj^) and the age of a pre* 
school child in the home* Althoi^^ the mascu- 
linity-femininity patterns of mothers and fathers 
were dmilar in dffer^t fsmily struotiu'ss, t;>ere 
were different correlational patterns betwran 
maseulinity^femininity scores of parents from 
different family structures with children of 
differing sges. Lamky suggi^ed that parents 
differ in t(^ir sex role identifications and that 
chsnges in one or both parents may tal^ place 
over time« 'nius, not only may children in 
different family structures have different models 
from whidi to develop their sme roles, but parents 
may dmnge the strwsture of the family 
chants* Parents cannot be conc^rtuaUxed as 
monolithic sex role socialissii^ sgents. 
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Lansky (iWlh eontinuing to sluc|y {^rents as 
ft source of vtriation, shifted attention firom 
masculinity-fcmbinity measures to {larentftl atti- 
tudes toward ohOdreii^ s^ ehoiees. A Sex 
Role Attitude Tpst (ISRA19 derived from the 
chOdwrni form of the SEAT desorioed by McKay 
{I960 was used to measure parental attitude 
Acsiiif Lamky ec^ichided that {»arentB should be 
conceptualized as a source of variation beot^e 
their attitudes differed accc^dii« to faml^ 
structure* In gaa«ral« parents of bws had more 
polarize attitudes, md fathers of miMd-sex 
ait^Qga Offered from one ai»tl)w more than 
mottim of mixed-sea siblings* 

Family structure (affected by famQy size 
ai^ sibling configuraticm} infli^ces the responses 
of the parentSt which in turn may infhtmce the 
sex role development and behavior of tiie child 
(Rosenberg & Sutton^ith, 1S71)* ^enberg and 
Sutton*Smith (1968, 1971} foimd that fathers' 
scores were mem ''marouline** when th^ had only 
daughters than when they had a dai^ter and a 
son. In additi(m« fathers* scores were more 
^feminine^ when they had som than whm th^ had 
dsughters. In both thew stmiies, fsthers' scores 
vsried as a function of siblii^ conHguration but 
mothm* scores did not In oth^* studio 
Rosenberg and Sutton-Smith (1^4, 1868, 1971) 
found that dsughters^ sex role attitudes were 
affected by family members, while the sons^ 
attitudn were more affected by sex rcSj$ stand- 
ards prevailing outside the home. Ite results ted 
Rosenberg and Sutton-Smith^ as mil as others, to 
sevtf ely criticize research on sex role develop- 
ment in the family that deals only with the child^ 
response or with sibling effects on each other. 
Research that does not examine the family struc- 
iure may well be only an abatractkm of ttm more 
complete phenomena in operation* Family struc- 
ture andt more q>ecincally, the gender composi-* 
tion of children seem to affect the nature cS the 
operating sex role norms and pro^^sses during sex 
role socialization. 

In an attempt to clarify some theoretical 
foundations, Bragg and AHm (1970) ipect^ two 
general asumptions about the relatioiiship 
between ordinal position and conformity in a role 
theory perspective* First, Bragg and ABen sug^ 
geited that first-bom and later bom chiUSren 
undeiiEo a diffemt process of socializati<m. 
8i;»ecifieally, peers are eonaidefed mc^ saUent 
stimuli for later b^ children, and acHilts appear 
to be more sslient stimuli for fir^-ixsm chikb^ 
Se^NKi, Brtgg and Allen also attempted to build 
sitimtional determinants into their baric assump- 
tioosi ie«, the mora closely the cues in a situatlcm 
resemble the family situation in which the subject 
learaed tm/hh sex role behaviors, the imtre l^ely 
the 8id>jcct will be to show appropriate sax role 



behavior* Itiese two assumptions allow for a 
number of new and testable hypoth^s based on a 
eomprehm^ve analytical framework. For 
instance, in the experiment by Bragg and Allen, 
pressure for conformity is defined as coming from 
same-sex peens.. Under this ccmdltion, they 
argued, the sex of tfm subject will produce 
differaitial conformity for later but not 
first-bc^n s^jects. Differential d^ees of con- 
formity in later \x^n aibjects would be based on 
the sex of the old^ sibling. According to their 
theory, whoever is more salient at the time an 
individual ieams her/his sex role will serve as the 
situational cue in exp^i mental situations to 
account for variations in social behavior. If the 
older sibling is of the <^posite sex, conformity to 
sex-a{Hiro^iate behavior should be strongest in 
later bom children when pres^re for conformity 
comes from 0{^)osite-sex peers rath^ than from 
same-sex pe^ or from adults. 

Although th^ theoretical perspective helps 
to establi^ the importance of ordinal position, 
sex of siU}ject, sex of sibling, and characteristi(» 
of the infkience source in predicting sex-typed 
behaviors, it still makes assumptions about how 
subjects are socialized in a traditional sex role 
framework. The approach discards the simplistic 
sumption that a consistent and invariant pattern 
of conformity behavior will always be ^hibited as 
a function of a specified ordinal position. Usii% a 
more sophisticated approach, researchers can 
stipulate other important variables, but they still 
make assumptions about sex appropriateness based 
on traditional standards and images that most 
^^normar children come to know under similar 
socialization influences. 

Brim (1958) al^ utilized a role theory 
perspective in attempting to account f^ variation 
in sex role learning based on differential sibling 
eonfiguratlcms. The basic hypothesis, which was 
or finally sugg^ed by Cottrell (1942), was that 
interaction between two {Arsons leads to assimila- 
tion of roles, Itiis suggests that opposite-sex 
siblings are more likely than same-^sex siblings to 
incorporate traits of the other sex. In addition, 
Brim arguad that younger siblings are influenced 
more this process th^ are older siblii^ 
becat»e the latter have had more time to 
utabltsh their own role. In reanalyzing data 
supplied by Koch (1956), Gk'im found support fcH* 
these hypothecs. He did not consid^ how 
parents influence these differential effects^ 'Hie 
basic premise of assimilation of rol^ has implica- 
tions for the child^ interaction with parents of 
both sexes, as well as her or his intmction with 
siblings. 

A methodological note relevant to birth 
ord«> and sibling status studies concerns sampling 
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biai. MaeDonald (I §69} reported that lfit<^ bom 
ft4^jcets may be mictar^esented in study 
lamples because ttwy are torn likely to volunteer 
and more Ukeiy to miss their aKsointment& Based 
OR this findinfft MaeDonald «^pge$ted that, in 
experiments ctealing with variables related to 
birth onler, samples should be inspected for birth 
ordtf bias. Few studies in which birth order is not 
the central focus appear to adjust for possible 
birth order bias. 

The sex ratio of children in the f&milyt as 
well as their birth order, seems to affect itm sex 
role nornss and socialization processes ctf th^e 
children* Sex ratio seems to be a s^iHcant 
structural vark^ in sex role socialization 
whether at home, in school, or with re^^ard to peer 
influences. Same^x and mixed-sex settii^ and 
interactions seem to have v^$ry different sex role 
impUcations. 

Father Absence as a Test of 
Ideatificfltion aod Modeling Theories 

The absence dt the father fa considered to 
have serious consequences, especially for sons left 
without a mJbstitute male model* Many empirical 
studies, dof^ over the last 30 years, have provided 
very little conchttive informatimi about father 
absence* Some research completely disr^ards 
the importance of sex roles as a theoretteal 
persi>ectiv8 and looks at the general effects of 
father abeenee on boys and girls combined (Tilier, 
185S). However, most research gives lip service 
to sex roles and looks at the differeNitial effects 
of father absence on boys and girlsu"^ 

The findinK' father-absent studies hive 
not been conclusive mainly because of 
methodological problems and theoretical biases. 
A serious methodological problem concerns the 
an^iguous definitiims of the terms *^father 
absence" and "father presence.^ Some studies 
have lumped together families in which the father 
is completely removed (e.g., by death or 
dasertioa) with families in which the father is 
absent but still maintains a relationtiiip with his 
children {as Is often the case in divorce). Other 
studies hai^ compared children from families in 
which the father was absent for 2 or more years 
with all types of t«N>i>arent families regardlesi of 
the degree to which the fathers r^ularly 
absent for mc^e or less tong pt^iods of time. 



Tor an ttc^Uent review of the lit^ature on 
fathtf absence and the personality development 
of the male child, see Biller (1970). See Bilter 
and Weitt (i»70) for a ^udy of the ^fect of 
father abeenee on the female child. 
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The measurement of sex role preference, 
sex role adoption, and sex role orientation can 
also be critteized on methodcdogical grounds. To 
some extent these iKutcepts are based on a sex- 
diff^^tiated culture in which gend^ is caused 
with sex role, that is, with ^masculinity" and 
**femfninity.^ Whether an individual has a male or 
female gencter identity is different from whether 
s/he adopts *^masculine" or ''feminine'* prefer- 
ttices, choices, or behavior. To the extent that 
societies allow for changes in sex role mx^ms or 
overlapping of sex roles, measurements based on 
'^mastnilinity'' and 'femininity'' lose their meaning. 
It is t^re that the theoretical (and ideological) 
bias becomes importants Within the framew<^ of 
identifl(^tion th^ry and from a traditional view 
of sex typing, "masculinity" and femininity" are 
considered bipolar concepts* Furth^more, the 
developmoit of boys as ^{X^priately "masculine" 
and the deveU^ment of girls as ^[H^opriately 
"feminine** have been assumed'as essential f<n* the 
'Wealthy" social and psychological devel^ment of 
children (Biller & B<H*stelmann, 1367) and for the 
'Tvealthy" functimiii^ of society* Many of the 
negative consequ^ccs of fatl^ absence need re- 
ex^instion and reinterpretation in light of 
r^^t theoretical and empirical developments 
concerning androgyny and the accumulating 
evidence of the '^^ositive" implications of 
andrc^ny for creativity, self^steem, and social 
a<yustment (Bern, 1872, 1974; Spence et aL, 1975). 

The limited g^eraUzabllity of findings due 
to the lack of a{H>ropriate controls is another 
sericHS methodological shortcoming. Even essen* 
tial variable ^ch as social class, length of father 
absence; age of child when father absence began, 
availability of substitute male models, type of 
father i^ssence (temporary, int^mittent* or per- 
manent), and reasons fcx* father absence are not 
controlled, and therefc^e conclusions are not 
meanii^ul(Herzog& Sudia, 1968, 1969). 

Another methodological difficulty results 
from the sole use of mother-child paitv in studies 
of parent-child interactioi in which sex role 
socialization is of primary importance^ This 
assume that the mother plays the crucial child- 
rearing role, that the father complements or 
reinforces the situation created by the moth^, 
and that by his very existence the father serves as 
a model for his male children* That the father 
may differentially affect the sex rede socialize- 
ti^ of his children is often overlooked. 
Hierefore, no solkS comparative data exist on the 
role of fathers in children^ sex role socialization 
«d development Wten the fa^er is atisent, 
however, his absence probably attract more 
research interest than it deserves* We probably 
omnot effectively stuc^ father absence becaiM 
we have not yet effectively studied father 
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(Hr€ienee« Aligning validity to ictoitilieatkm 
theories based on father absence stud^ is a 
problem^ althcHigh St is im{died that if boys in 
father-absent hom^ can be shown to differ 
significantly from /ys in fath«'*i»r«s^t homes 
(in **api>ropriate s^ ro^ development^ tten the 
position and importance of the fatli^ will be 
firo^ 6^t»lished, 

Because fath^ ai^enee ^udies assume that 
an incomplete family structiu*e is inherently 
pathGlogic and pathogenic, they focus on the 
"harmful^ effects on hoys* socialisation aiKi devel^ 
opmtnt, including sex role develc^ment. 
Research has concentrated on ''masculine^ sex 
role developmentt aggressiont intellectual 
defictts, dif Acuities in interpersonal relati<mships, 
anxiety, overaU dysfunctionii^i and homcwsniality 
(Bi]lert 1970). This r^arch assumes that the 
importance of the male model for the boy is 
verified to the extent that father Essence (lack of 
a same-sex role model) affects the expression of 
an appropriate masmiUne image. 

The designs of many studies have been 
influenced by the conceptualisation of sex role 
devek^ment in three major areass sex role 
preference, sex role adoption, and sex role kienti- 
fication (or orientation) (Lynn, 1959). These 
di^inctions are crucial because they (1) involve 
different types of measurement, (2) may explain 
conflicting empirical findings, and (3) have dif^ 
ferent implicatims for theoretical f(»'mulation& 
Sex role preference is usually m^isured by 
children^ expreased likes as^ dislil^ <tf t^ 
games, and activities assumed to be sex typed* 
Sex role adoption is measured by observers* 
ratinp along bipolar mascuUne^feminine 
dimensions. Sex role orientation (or istoitifi* 
cation) is usually measured indirectly by responses 
to projective tests and fanta^ play« 

The term ^compensatory masculinity* (Lynn 
& Sawrey, 1959; Barclay & Cuaumano, 1SS7) came 
about because there mtte no consistmt 
differences between father^bsmt and father* 
present boys on all three <tf thoe sex role dimen- 
sions. Since the investigators would not 
wknowte^ge the posaibility that boys in fath^ 
absent families could be as masculine as boys in 
fathffi^-preient families, a tmt label was cdned to 
imi^ jmB Htoi of Abnormal'* a^H^ment to a 
deviant situation 

To the extent that sex role prefere^ and 
adoption are measured directly, they are subject 
to social pr^sures and norms r^ariSng sax roles 
and may mere]^ reflect the 6^p^ to irtUeh the 
child has iesmed to conform to the norms of 
aocte^* Sex role ktentlficatioQ (or ori»Ution)i 
however, is seen as a much more eov«t proee«. 
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whidt Nppoaedly taps the indivickml^ ^\*onscious 
or unconscious p«rc^tion and ^aluaUon of his 
malaieas and/or femataiess,*' and therefore is 
considered a more crucial ^t of haw much the 
male child k seriously restrict^ due to father 
absence, in the development his sex identity 
(BiUeTi 1970). C<x»equently, some designs have 
attempted to iocdrporate than one 

dimmsion of sn rc^ development in wd^ to 
stu^ con^ensatory mascmlinity in father-absent 
boys and to get a better grasp of how father 
aba<mce affects different aspe^ of sex role 
devetopment (D'Andrade, 1^2; Barclay & 
Cusumano, 1967; mu^, 1968; Q'eenstein, 1986; 
McCord et aL, 1962; MiUer, 19S1; Mitchell & 
Wilson, 1967). 

How are ott^ variables affected, and how 
do they, in turn, inter^^ne dther to dilute or to 
increase the negative impact of father absence on 
male socialization? Variid>tea lueh as siblii^ 
Influence, ^itetttute masculine models (incUiding 
peers, TV, male relatives^, ond changes in the 
mother *s behavior have been studied (Suttmi-Smith 
et aL, 1988; Nash, 1^5; BiUer, 1^9). These 
studies begin to raise que^ions about how fath^* 
Essence can directly affect the devetopment of 
boys, 

Altho;^ the major area of interest in the 
father absaice literature has been the effect of 
father absence on the socializatim of boys into 
adult sex rol^ some sUidies have systematically 
looked at how father absence differentially or 
separately affects the socialisation of girls (Lynn 
& Sawrey, 1959; Sutt(Hi-Smith et aL, 1988; Biller 
& Weiss, 1970)* 

Furthermore, mother absence, though 
obvious^ existing to a much smaller degree than 
father ateence, has not fostered empirical studies. 
At least for some designs, the likely comparison 
grcHip for father-absent subjects would seem to be 
a matched sample of mother^^ibsent subjects. 

Biller (1970) postulated that most sUte- 
ments in this area of empirical research are 
hypotheses rather than conduirions and deserve 
more sy^ematic research. Despite the tenta- 
tiveness of his fin<fings, conveyed the 

impresdon that the following statements are 
dm'ived from studies that have alrea^ bem 6Qtm 

• Althoi^ girls are less affected 
by father absence than bc^ 
girls* personality development 
may also be adversely affected 
by it. 

• Father absence for the dtUd a^ 
means husband absence for the 
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moUier and ii lik«Iy to ii^uence 
tier behavior towird the i^iUkcn* 

• Peer iofUieoce, sibliog infiuefice^ 
BDd asrroKate mate models a^s 
tnterveoiiiK variiUdea that may 
aerve to mitigate the negative 
impact father abaeiu^ 

• Beoouse of Nson^>msatory 
maacullnity,^ faUw^i^Jsent boys 
may appear BimOar to father* 
{M^At boyi to sex role 
ference and tax tisto adoption. 

• Father^abaent boyn may be sigTii- 
floontly different from father- 
preset boys in sex role orlenta- 

father i^baenee and mother abamoe comtot 
be thctfoqghly studied and mulerstood until 
c^meeptualizat&yis and reoeareh designs ore freed 
of many theoretical t^OMS and metho&^logtoal 
problems, and until sex role socializing fathers, 
both iviUs mothers and separately, is thcNixii^ 
studied Under what oomStions do some'-sex and 
oppositt^sox intentions affect what aspects of 
sex role development by what pit>cessesf Uo9^ 
{Nrobobly, father absence is of little importance by 
itself I other variables determine its impact on sex 
role development* 



Sex DUfercBces io Early Isfuiey 

Keseoreb on sex differences in early infancy 
has fociMd primarily on cognitive processes, 
attocbmsnt behaviors, t<^ preferonces, activity 
levels, and fNpoiMs to stressful ^tuatkxis.' 

Focusing on cognitive development, Kagan 
(1972) saw the female daring early childhood as 
being more advanced in the dimensions of 
voealixation (Lewis, 1969), discrimination between 
stimulus situstSoM (Lewis Ac FreecSe, 1972| Lewis, 
1869>, and prefomnce for c<»nplex stimuli (Kagan 
& LeeriSf IMSh Ttm meaning of si^ deferences 
la open to interpretatioa, though some thsoHm 
argue for a bidogieai iia^ (Kagan, i972| Kagan & 
Moesp !983j Moocoby & Jacidin, i9?3)» Levison 
(1972) srgued that bi^^gicai ti^danatlons of eaciy 
SOX differences are maintained because they 
provide ^sdtotinc" justifications for women% 



^hrite review of sex differences is not exhaustive 
or comprtiief^ve. The arttoulation of a 
theoretical model of sex role socialisation and 
SM dbcrimiiiation guidod the ^nthesis of the 
literature presasted. 
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inferior positton in the sex stratificat^ system. 
Or ^ris sii:^ may be n^cm^ng to greater 
stimiOation to teras of voeslixaticms tr^ receive 
from both po^ts. 

Sex terraces in othir areas are of t«i not 
dear-eut in the litmtitre on infancy.^ 
examplCf some research on attaohm^t or dq;Mm* 
drat b(riiavior reports greater attochmmt 
b^vior in girls (Goldberg & Lewis, 1^9; lie«^ 
& Lewis, i972| Brooks & Lewis, 1973; ^pelke et 
aU, 1973K but <^her research falls to fimi sax 
differcfiCtt in attachment (Rhe^i^ & 
Ec^erman, 19691 Coates et oL, 1972a, 197^ 
Lewis & Weinrub, 1973i Mo^sot^ & Jsdd^ 
1973| Ainsworth & Bell, 1970j Ainsworth et aL, 
197lK The rsssons for contradictory f&idinp are 
fK>t dMr, but th^ may be related to one of many 
racthodd^gical proUems to be discussed more 
fidlybelow« Maccoby% (1971) attempt to replieate 
Gc^berg and Lewis^ (1969) procedures resulted in 
differont findings^ a lack of sex difforencestmt a 
great deal of vsriability within soces. Levison 
U972) si^gested that the existei^ of rejecting 
porwts tw 16 {wcent of the girls in the Goldberg 
and Lewis study (1989) may explain the greater 
attocimient behavior r^^ ^ed for^ girls. 

Toy prefenmee stt £es, although significant 
for chi^ren in later ^^oges of development, show 
m strong sex cKf fis^^icw for childrm at approxi- 
mately 1 year of age (MesMr & Lewis, 1972| 
»ooks & Lewis, 1973| GokSwrg & Uwis, 1969% 
The only prefemee differences that emerge are 
the prfdTemica <tf boys for large medumical 
objects (Bronscm, 1971| Jatidin et aL, 1973) and of 
girls for stuffed siUmals (Goldberg & Lewb, 1969{ 
Bronson, 19?0« Tbis findk^ mu not replicated \sy 
Jacidin et aL (1973). 

Activity levels of l^ear*^ middle-class 
childnm show no marlced sex differenon 
(Goldbe^ & Lewis, 1969% Moser sikS Lewis 
(1973) so^i^ that there might be a social class 
differeneei they fcnmd that lower elssi girls 
crossed significantly more lines drawn across a 
room than did lower tiass boys. 

The final area of stu^ focused on reaction 
to stress-induoed situations. S^fiis was induced 
bg sattbig a barrio between mother and eUld 
(Goldberg & Lewis, 1959X (H«senting a loud toped 
male voice (Maecoby & Jaddin, 197^ or having 
the mother leave for a short time (Coat<» et aL, 
19720, 1979b)» A|^ for l-ye«^«ild cMldren no 
clear-cut sex differences in the amount of re- 
souTMfulness were showm 



^For 0 oomprebmsive review^ see Macccby and 
Jacklin (1974a). 
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Lftck of co(uisl«fit empirical d^igm and the 
UM of nonftl&miardized procedurss for messur ing 
variables oaer^ly «dd to Ito coofus^on cOi^erRing 
Uie validity of differences in the data. The use of 
raters, who ti^emselves have sex rale stereotypes 
and expectatiocy^ with regard to differential 
behavioral dispositions* is an additiooal soiU*<^ of 
eiTor. 'Hie failure to replicate findoigs across 
studies raises questious as to the degree to which 
underlying differences can he presumed to exist. 
From he perspective of an intaracticHi settingi 
the behavior of the infknt is of^ observed as if 
it reprints some underlying predispc^tion 
created either biologically or by antecedent con- 
ditions existing in the socialization practices 
whit^ take piace prior to experimentatim. 
Research of this nature is always done with the 
mottier present; thus, the moth^ herself b^^omes 
a source <rf variation and potential influence on 
the infants response* The crucial question that 
remains unanswer^ in these designs Iss How much 
do differences in infants in e^qierimental settings 
represent differ^tial treatment by moth^ of 
boys and girls in the research setting itself? 

To what extent can reported sex differences 
be generalized to boys and girls in different social 
daros and ethnic gro^ss? Moat of the slucUes 
used children of white upper middle class parent 
or of {wfessionals from an urban univo^ity 
commimity, Lewis and Weinraub (1974) pointed 
out that studies of attachment behavior using 
lower class and middle^lass subjects have 
genially reported higher attachment behavior in 
females^ but that studies usihg upper mid^ clasi 
subjects have reported no dlffermces. The 
generalizability of findings across class lines is, 
th^efore, questionable* We know even less about 
the extent of their generalizi^iUty across racial 
and ethnic lines* 

So far, only basic behavioral differences 
observed during infancy have bMn printed in 
these studies, utilizing sex as a crucial inde- 
pendent variable. A great deal of variability 
exists both within and across sex for the varialOes 
invastlj^ted. The major stabte differmces 
reported relate explicitly to cognitive procwes, 
whidi show the female to be advaM^ than 
the male* Other variab^ tend to &y&%e 
depending on the spwific subj^ts and d«rign 
utUiMd From a research point of vtew, the 
si^ificance of such fb)dings Is limited. Other 
variables^ such as parental infiuaices on the 
iocializatloa of children (which will be reviewed 
later), provide some insight into differential 
reyonses in infants. 

An extensive study by Pedersen and Bell 
(1910% based on group observations of 2i-y ear-old 
children, reported sex differences that go beyond 



those reported earlia* fcx* cognitive processes. In 
tWs study, boys were more aggr^ive and had 
greats activi^ levels, and girls were more likely 
to imitate a female modeL No differences 
between the s^es viere found in resourcefulness 
^ persistence in overcoming obstacles. Although 
more studies arc neei^ to f^t^mine the st^ility 
of such differences acr<^ experimental samples, 
the suggestkm of such differences at this early 
age creates a bri^^ for the ^spearance of other 
difference at the f^t stage in ti» life cycle* 

Sex Differences After Infancy: Some 
Developmentiil Issues 

After infancy and during the pre-school 
years, few sex differences 'seem to be flrmly 
established. The major difference that appears 
constant across empirical studies relates to 
a^;res8ion, with boys string h^her on measures 
of aggressicm and tension thw girls (Lansky et al., 
1^1| Hatfield et aL, 1967| Baumrind & Black, 
1967). Aggression is one behavioral disposition 
that consistently produces sex differences in 
observational and experimental studU^s (Oetzel, 
1966; Maccoby & Jacklin, 1973; SafiUos- 
Rothschild et aL, 1S7S). Cross-cultural anthro- 
pological studies also tend to support sex dif'* 
feren^ in aggressive activity (Spiro, 1958; 
Whiting, 1963)* Maccoby and Jacklin^ (1974a) 
extensive review of empirical literature sex 
differences reestablished the belief that 
aggression ^ one of the main differences between 
the sexes and that it s traceable through exper*- 
imentation to diffei^nces that emerge around age 
2 or ii. 

Lansky m6 associates (1960 pointed out that 
differences in i^^gression msy reflect the many 
definitions currently used Not cHily does the 
es^^ression of aggression split along traditional 
physical-verbal dimensions, but the object of mn 
individual^ aggressive behavior also varies from 
one ^tuaticMi to the next« The authors suggest 
that a^easive behavior has different meanings, 
outlets, motives, and defense for boys and girls. 
A basic question about r^x»rted sex differences in 
aggression is wt^ther the sexes diff^ With 
respect to their ag^r^ive potential, or whether 
this difference is milturaUy or eaq^erimentsilly 
proc&sced. Campbell and Kadelman (1972) 
reported on the aggressive fantasies of children^ 
In their stud^, nursery school girls equaled boys in 
human target aggression (tivowing darts at a 
choice of objects) in the first session and 
exceed^ boys in the next two. SeeoRA grade 
children displayed no sex differences until the 
third session, in which tta boys exhibited more 
Mipemioiu According to ti^se findings, younger 
^Is may be at least as aogrsssive as bcqfs, and 
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oldif girls» although mi^e inhibiud ttm D^r 
male peers, may sometimes show equivalent 
aggr^Kion. The researchers sugg^ Uiat as they 
grew older* girls Uam to ^ippresi their aggression 
more than boys, and that in dctog so, they may 
learn mom indirect and socially aeeeptahle ways 
to axiMreai their aggression. 

Do experimental settings allow ti» expres- 
aion of aggressive t^den^es by all »ibjects? 
Male bias may influ«iee the typ^ of behaviors 
that are inV4S^ated« Related to this issue is the 
potential bias of rateri in both observatiofud and 
experimwial studies. Sex-related cues irixHit the 
geodier ot the obe^ved subject wwe given to the 
rater of infants in the earli^ studi^ but even 
mora such cu^ wefe provided to raters in stiKiies 
of older children* To what extent €lo the sex role 
stereotypes of the rater contaminate the 
measuremem of the behavior under investigation? 
Meyer and Sobietzek (1972) f^nmd that ratings 
made when the sex of the ehild was ambiguous 
¥$9tt greatly influenced by the gendo* perceived 
1^ the rater and the expected sexnappropriate 
tMhaviors. Obeervers tended to iK>tice more 
b^viors thst countered their sex role expecta- 
tions Md to differentially label dmilar tehavlors 
according to the actc^^s gender* Ttius, a child's 
vigorous, uninhibited behavior was mcH'e often 
labeled aggressive il the child was perceived to be 
a girL Kleeman (1971) found that differential 
reaction to the same chihJ^ behavior dQ;>ends on 
the sex of the observer* Although the sex 
designation of the chad (infants in tms situatton) 
was r&ndomized (designations counter to the 
actual sex in half the cases), male and female 
ai^jeets t^ided to look at infants of their own sex 
in a more positive light than infants of the 
opposite sax. The above studies suggest that sex- 
related cues in the setting nuiy systematically 
affect the objectivity of raters* perceptkra and, 
thus, their conclu^ons about observed bebavforal 
sax difference 



Aesression ss a behavioral attribute should 
not be confused with activity leveL Aggression 
and activity are usually assumed to be the same* 
as urn nonasj^ression and passivity. Claric and her 
o olieagues ilfts9) showed that the choice of 
activity rather than the activity level per se 
(fiffem for boys and giris* Maccol^ and Jaddin 
(1974a} also suggested that measurements of 
activity are not stsmiattiix^ Since activity level 
is infUienMd by motivational i^t«, they sugg^it 
that there is limits usefulne)» in identifying 
stable individual or group differmces without 
more detailed obaervations of the content 
(quantity and quality) of chikfren% play behavior. 

One creative study design varied the struc- 
ture of the situation by obsarvii^t children in two 
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free-play settini^ one ot which was same sex and 
the Qlh» mixed ses (Greenberg & Peck, 1974)» In 
the same-sex grmips, boys showed mwe inde- 
pendent, assertive, and miUmcxnois behavkiri girb 
w^ more restraine<^ orderly, and dependent cm 
ac^lts. However, in the miimS groups, boys and 
girls tended to vs^Mt^ the extremes of each 
others behaviors, rating in tess de^ructive 
behavior by boys and more imlependent behavior 
by girls, 

TIm influent of same^ex versi^ mixed-sex 
gro^ raistt serioiui questions about experimental 
desi^ that seek underlying b^vioral dispMi- 
tions but overlook this variable. Whether it is 
seen as a pro&ict of childr«aring practices, Uinate 
psydiological differen^s, w an interaction 
between the two, the esqiression ot a (Uspodtkm 
may be ccmsidered either pervasive or situa- 
tionally specific Amming that (Sspodtions are 
situationaUy speciHe, the sex ratio of the group 
becomes a crucial variable. 

Maccot^ and Ja^n% review of the litera- 
ture (1974a) also showed that other differences 
besides ammmt of aggressive behavior exist 
tetween the sexes, namely, i^ter verbal ability 
of girls and greats viKial-spatial and mathe- 
matical aHlity of b(^s. Behavioral difference on 
oth^ variables, such as indep^denceKiependence, 
achievem^t motivation, and other personality 
attributes, are fK>t substantisted in experimental 
and obs^atioml studies or in Itteoiture reviews 
(Crandall et aL, 1»60| MisdnO, 1966; Oetxel, 
1966| Maccoby & Jacklin, 1973, 1974a}. Serious 
methodological shortcomings may account for the 
edstence of conflicting refiiUs regarding stable 
sex difference aasociated with penonalily 
attributes. The reliability of reports! findings k 
weak^ied by the lack of obs^ational and longi- 
tudinal studies thst ^stematically measure these 
attributes. Frequently, measurements are not 
standardized with respect to any given attribute. 
Often researchers have develc^vcd measurements 
thst are male oriented Boys and girls growing up 
in a SMC^ferentiated culture may develop dif- 
fermt ways of ej^Nre^ the same behavtoral 
attribute. Stein and Bailey (1973) suggested thst 
dlm^uioos of lead«*ship and intelligmce are miOe 
oriented and do not apply to achievemwt areas 
triulitional^ defined as f^eminine.^ Stein and 
SmltheUs (i9«9) questioned h<m much the 
measures rMUy relate to inapproprkte behaviorSf 
rather than to behaviors that the subjects could or 
might exhibit while int^actii^ in a free environ- 
ment. 

We do not have the empirical data necessary 
to firm^ bTMe developmmtal trmds from one 
stage to another. Ttere are few empirical data on 
how processn of sex roles and sax-*typ«l 
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behaviors dtveknE' from eftrly infai^ through 
Ackitthood. Only « ftm«U aumb^ of eartfuUy 
t4Aii»^ k>Qgity(}iAal i^udies are found in iockOis&t- 
tiofi UUrttUft, and vary few erf thasa daai with 
aas rote divaiofiinant 

Longitudinal studiai face tt» pi^Iem of 
ineo^rating variiOiI^ whtoh may be i^andardiwd 
and yet appiicabla to different ^ages in the life 
cyde. lb the ext«tt that meaaurement of any 
given dimenilon differs from tm ^age to tne 
Qtat, it is unclear whether findings an eom* 
parable or whether tiiey are siAiJeot to variation 
because of differences in th« way measuremi^ts 
were taken* Also unlcnown i$ the extent to which 
the measirement may influence the respondents 
b^vior at a later time« Sti^» that took at both 
parents and children at one tima and then at only 
chilA^ at a later time might provide «igg^ive 
relatk)nshi{» but do little to establish conclusive 
remilts about the relatioiship between verifies 
measured at one time in relatkni to outcome 
variables that app^ later. the 1<^ of 

8ub|ects in certain kKigitiKlinal stwUes raises 
questions about the degree to which Uiose wtu) 
remain are a legitimate sample of the original 
populatiofu 

In general, tf» overall treitd is for older 
children to be more sex typed than younger 
children, but developmental trends do not seam to 
be unifcrm« one-dlreeliofial, or statue. Some 
aspects of sex role devek^ment may be m^t 
stable thiu) others for a certain age and for 
mend>e» of one gender more so than for the 
other* McKinney (19S8)f for «casiple, in a{H>lying 
choice stabiUty to a ipecific area (friandsh^ 
fhsetuatbn), ^wed that this trait increases with 
age and that girls are more st^le than boys. 
However, the whole idea of stiU>ility raises 
questions atxHit how findings in any one experi- 
ment express a reliable ratii^ of differences 
between the sexes, or evr"" reliable differences 
measured in the subjects* when foUowup studies 
are not 6omu 

to an extensive longitudinal study done over 
a SO-year period by the Pels Research fnMitutei 
Kagan and Moss (1983) collected data supporting 
the kiea that aspects of adult personality are 
heavily influenced by early diildhood expml^ices* 
Mors ^pMifically, thejr findings sug^st tiiat cm- 
tinuity in characteristics and behaviors is greatly 
iofluanced by whether or not tiiese characteristics 
and behaviors are compatiUa with prevailing sex 
role sterwtypes. Tfiose consider^ sex appt>« 
priata are encouraged and reinforced; those con* 
sider^ sex inapp^oprkte are diseooraged and 
suppresaad* Thus, Kagan and Moia (IH2) found 
that childhood pa^vity and depmdemsy mm 
related to adult pasaiWty and dependency f^ 
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w^en, tHit iK>t for men« Diey suggest that 
tepend«)t mak^ <diildren learn to s^^presB this 
res^o<»e as they ^w up in orcter to conform with 
aociiOly aoe^^able standard of male behavfaH*. 
T.um^ these processes« ciwracteristics and 
behaviors, Mch as nurUumnce and esyiressing 
feeUi^ that ve shared equally by boys and girls 
19 to early adde^ence become sex dif fermcea at 
adolescmce (Maecoby & Jacklin, iS74k UNsring 
adolesc^ice, dating and peer prduures j^ait boys 
and girls to mold their behaviors accordii^ to sex 
r^e stei^Qpes in order to maximize mutual 
acce{^ance and popularity* From adolescence on, 
we Imvi to assume a limsar prop-ession toward 
further sex typir^ into aiMthood, and then a 
platMu. As we shall see in Chapter 4, however, 
reversals in women^s choices to leas sex-^rped 
on^ or vice versa occur throughout Uve college 
years (and later Qn)t thus rmisii^ questions about 
assumed sex role stabiUty and unilinearity. We 
know very little about the rature ot structural and 
^)ci^>^^chological factm that may mhance 
instability of sex typing* We could t^th^ze, 
for example, ttwt flexibility, n^uthoritarianlsm, 
and ^V}pen{ms'* may be personality characteristies 
associated with less stability and pervasivenesi of 
sex typing* Perhaps fc^ some people sex typing 
tends to be more ^tuational and therefore lesa 
stable, and for others it tends to represent a well* 
structured, pervasive cognitive and emotk>nal 
outlook. 

One (sLCUst that seems to influence the 
child% sex role development is intelligffiice» a 
i^lected key factor in personality devdopment. 
Kohlberg and ^1^ <1967) compared the develop- 
ment of bright children with that of average 
chilckm eross-sectionally and kuigitudkiallyi 
viewing LnteUigence as an aspect of development 
with an underlying stn^storal component ITteir 
approach to child development is consistent with a 
^gnitive development view of sex identity and 
the sex^typii^; proe^is* Intellectual growth is 
seen as transforming the perceived t^rld of the 
chiU, and hence her/his social attitudes. Utilizing 
a number of measures (sex typiry of vert>al 
<^»endefice and imitation, dcdl play choices that 
measure attachmmt and imitatton of father and 
mother, nsc%, picture te^ and peer prefe- 
rences), the researchers fcnmd that parallel age 
trends exist in bright and avtt^age groopa, with 
trends occurring earlier for the bright than for the 
average group* To the esLtent that these fin<togs 
.point to underlying diipoaitions that might dif- 
ferentiate children^ responses, they raise the 
important methodological questk»i of what 
becomes the appropriate base fc^r comparisons 
when the researcher is looking at and interpreting 
si»e differences* Keeping iQ% constant rather 
than usii^ «^ronologic»d age may give us different 
insights about trends and relatkMi^vips. 
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Sedal Class 

Social clAm as a crucial variable ^temat* 
ieally affecting studies of sex differences in 
children has not generati^ a great deal of 
nesemrch* ProbiU>ly out of practicality or 
avallaWlity, the t^ical research ^endeavor has 
used middle-^aa&s children. ITierefore, can find- 
ings be ga^alized across S(Nsioeconomic gr^^ips? 
Social class and childrearing {practices have been 
the sid>iect of much int^st in socialization 
literature. Yet, systematic deigns that ccmtrol 
for sex of parent and sex of child are few. Some 
researchers have reported marked variations in 
parents^ b<rfuivior and a narrowing gap between the 
classes <&^fer^renner» lS6i| Devereux et aL, 
19S2). 



When the child% behavior is the focus of 
attention, confliotii^ reports of class dlfferotces 
also pmist. Many studies indicate marked class 
differences with respect to awareness of sex role 
patterns. Working-class children are more aware 
of distinct sex roles than middle-class children 
(Rabban, 1950; Hall & Keith, 1984| Hartley, 1960; 
Hartley & Hardesty, 1964)* Rosen (1964), using a 
structured questionnaire, showed ttmX perceptions 
of fathers more than perceptions of mothers can 
partially account for reported cla& differences, 
Nadelman (1973), using ink drawing r^rted 
tren^ in the hypothesized directicmt middle^lass 
children showed more cogniaance and less ri^dity 
than working-ciaas children. The amimption that 
is usually fostered to explain these differences is 
that ''masculine" and "feminine^ behavioral 
stereotypes ar© more clearly demarcated in the 
lower classes than they are in the middle clss&es, 
liiddle^Iisa parents are assumed to allow more 
overlapping of sex roles. Lefkowitz (1962), i»ing 
p««r deviance an a measure of sex role definitions, 
concluded the opposite: The bouiuiaries between 
sex rol« are defined less rigidly by lower class 
children than middle-eUas children. And 
nndlhgs by Brown (1956), Harti^^ and Zook {I960), 
and Radin (1972) suggest that th^e are no class 
differences with regard to sex role sH^erences of 



children* Nadelman (1973) suggesU that culture^ 
sex of child, parental behavior, and soctoeoonomio 
status of the family Interact in a complex fashion* 
At this point, it is not possible to determine the 
role social elaai may piay in ti^ develO{»nent of 
sax ty{^. However, the questbn of how the 
potttfstial middle-class biases of many research^ 
may lead them to overlocric aoctal class as a 
crucial variable, or even to ignore the fact that 
different classes may define sex roles differently, 
is of utmost importance. Class variations may be 
complicated further racial and ethnic 
variations in sex role definitions and sex role 
socializaticm processes. For example, Ihcmip^n 
and McCandtess (1970) coneliKled that ''Negro girls 
. • • are learning the attitudes associated with the 
asB^tive role lower-class black women are forced 
to play*^ (em(^is added). On what i^as^ is the 
decision ma<te that one sex is forced into rather 
than ctK9oses a certain behavior? It a{^^ean that, 
since asertive behavior is usually asociated with 
^'middle-class definiticra of masculinity," the 
existence of this attribute in lower class females 
is precluded from being part of the '^normal" role 
definition that may deviate from the ^middle^ 
claai definition*" 



Coaclusioa 

Research on sex role socialisation is neither 
thorough nor weH integrated with theory. Many 
large research gaps remaini int^retatk>n$ of 
findings and resulting conclusicms are at best 
^ecuktive* This chapter examined selected 
aspects of the sex role socialization processes 
occurring in the home« But sex role socialization 
also tai^ place when children watch TV, read, 
and play with peers or ^ys; it continues 
they 1^ to schooL Few sophisticated studies have 
attempted the difficult task of separating the 
roles of the various socialization agents. It is 
hoped that researchers will recognize sex role as a 
crucial variable in the cmceptualization, design, 
and meamirement of socialization studies, and not 
merely pay lip service to the importance of sex 
role awareness. 



2. SAME^EX AND CROSSSEX INFLUENCES 
ON SEX ROLE SOCIALIZATION 



Althoagti there is some varitbUity according 
to weua dlui ASM) ag«, Mine-Mx fnflwmces 
gwmO^ much more io^MMtint than enwHfax 
InfluMaaa fbr Adolaactntt and ackdts. Fcv mam 
0tbi^ mail saem to the imp(»*tant rafaMme 
groupai thair opinions and standards tmwtiy 
tnfh ia nea bahavtor* Woman, on tha othar hand, 
ari »ora opan to aroMhsax inTkwieaa. 

Practically aU (94 paroant) of tha bast 
frfandi of boya in tha fourth throu^ savanth 
Cradaa ara also boys. For M parcant of tha bo^ 
all fiva of their doaast friands art bo^ 
CBoiM, IMfi. Whan boyi and girls find tham- 
aalvaa in sattiqgs in which thay can interact and 
play foifathari such as tha mmary sdiool or tha 
atemantary aehool, thay t^ to ssi^ata into 
aaAa-^ai groupa CJoffa, 1971; Guttantag & B^y, 
IVlth Aii observation stoiy of a class of 8*- to 10- 
S^aiHQldi ofganisad to ancouraga itudents to 
asaumt rasponaS^Uity for thair own learnk^ 
ahowad tl^t tha salf-initiatad halp patterns 
batwaan tha students ware all sama-aes; patt^fi^ 
there was practieaSy no o^ott-en pattern of 
any kind (Damteo & Watsm, 1974). 

Othar ittKtes found that praadoteeant and 
adolaaeent boya Cand girls) consider sama-sax 
aocial intaraetlons to be mora reinf(Mr6iflg than 
opposite sex interaetkMis (Mey«*, 1959) and that 
aaiM-aea attitudes for both boys and girU at all 
grade lavala era m>ra favorable than ^jposita-s^ 
attitudes (Harrta & Tm^, 1957X Also, fHandi of 
the same aes are much mora influential than 
opposita-aex frlandi for high echoed kinicN* bc^ 
(Woalfal, 1972). Finally, adedaeoMts of both eaxes 
taad to aoaflkSa mum mora in aaiw-aes than 
Qppoiita-eai fHaads (Muloahy, 197SX 

Mm are PrtearUy Iifliieaced by 
OUcrMca 

Althoitfh sema^scBc frienck^ and pears ara 
mudi wtft aignlf ieant than opposita^ees peers for 
amsK^ as wall u man, tha ovmraU avidmce 
iadteatea that th^ is mora oonatetanti^ 
SMI at aU agaa. Beginniiig in adotoeenea, ii^>man 
aaaai to haiNi two aQuaUy Important rafarenee 
graupa. AIOhMgh they oonfide in and raeaive 
SMpt)^ £tom otttf women, they \m mm as a 



iK>rmative reference ^oup that sets stancbrds of 
appropriate behavior* Sbice the mi^t important 
goal for ^lolescent woman is pOfHOarity wvd ainee 
popularity is measure by how nuieh they are liked 
by boys, male acceptance is parammmL The 
impcHTtancc of opposite-«ex fHancte, tiierefore, is 
graatar f^ womm than for mm CWoalfel, 1972). 

Theories and experimental studies show that 
other men constitute the in^x»rtant reference 
ipt)^ for men, idnce th^ occupy Uia higher, more 
powerful position in the sex stratification system. 
The thmty «^>^uvdad by MfUer (1972) states 
amntiaUy that man see only other men ss 
vakable people whose opinton ccHuits, and there- 
fore tiiey wouk] also like to be loved by mem 
However, sim^e affective i^ttonshipe between 
men are socially ti^oo, men must seek 
affirmation from other men symboIicxUy, 
Therefore, they try to impra« other men thrcH^ 
lass direct mean, such as by demonstrating their 
achlevem^ts throu^ h%h-prestige pe^tions, job 
promotions, and other sta^ ^rmbola. Men 
compete with each other in order to {»*ove that 
they are w<H*thy of admiration. 

Since m^ cannot ^w affecti(m towards 
oth^ mmtf they mi»t turn to women {the 
subordinate, powerless persortt whom they do not 
lulmira) t» love and sexuality. Tfwafore men 
compete for the love of women in order to 
dominate other men (Safilios-*Bothschiki, 1977). 
tTiis behavtor is unrelated to the femtle sex 
objectf but relevant to the male-male relatkm- 
ship. When interacting with women, men can 
allow themaelvas to show faalinp and no kK«er 
need to oMvata with ud^i oth^« 

L^man-SIumM (1974) fomilated a sindlar 
theory, oaUad *Txxnoeooial view of eax vt^^ 
which suggeats that man have a pradi^oaition to 
ba fntmstad In and «citad othar mm. This 
predlapoaition la foaterad and rainfor^ the 
esteting eax stratifleation system, irtiich gives 
mm eontr^ of vabiabla reeouroae. Men can 
satisfy moat male needs (ine&iding sexual naadi, 
Ll^iman*Bluman aifuac) and, in addition, th^ Mn 
turn to aaab nthar for pow«*, status, inooma, 
oonoaotioae, and kifbiimca. Th^ man are much 
more intiN^ihg to oth« men than are m^men. 
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Womm Mtually mutt b«eaffit sex ob^u in 
to divert m«» thtir inttfwt in oth«r men. 

MAMOby md JftcMin (1974), in timfr rtview 
of MVtfftI diff«r«Mo studiett preMitt 

abuadftnt widene* that tha activity lavcl of bo^t 
ineftaiaa when they u^o in tli« o<Hnpany of othar 
boys; thair aggroMion and compatitlvtnesa is 
atimulatad, and th^' mora oft«i attempt to 
dominate other bo^ than girls. Tbeae data 
aopgort Miller^ and Ltpman-Blumm^ theories and 
Indfoata that MilieA formulatkm may be m<H« 
ocMttpIate, skioa It ex^aini not only why men 
asteem the opinions and prefer the company of 
mim^ but also why they feel the mod to compete 
with and to dominate e^ ot^. 

Th«ie theories also have been K^atantiated 
by experimental studiM on the nature of 
interactions between men compared with those 
betwean man and woman. Ckie study (Wolman & 
Franks 1973) examined the interactiims that take 
place when a ^*folo^ woman finds terself in a 
prof^sional peer group su<^ as psychiatric 
resklents or psychiatric graihiate stiHients. The 
study analyzed six peer of graduate 

students or psychiatric residents, each ccmtaining 
MO womant and examined the men% reaction of 
this woman. It also investigated the tec^mhiues 
that the woman used to coimteract the man% 
reactions and ttm eventual outcomes* The men 
continued to talk among themselv^ 
tnteltectualizing rather than express feelings, 
even thOMgh their training pieced high value w 
expre«ang feeUrnss, Emotionality became 
identified as feminine behavior, and the men 
avoided it because a woman was present. They 
tended to emphai^ tiwir masculinity by 
reinfwciiv t)^ norm of intellectualization. The 
men also avoided allyii^ with the woman in any 
way, becaiae they feared that they mtf^t thi^ 
share her deviant role and they did not want to 
disrupt the all-male cohesiveness. Th^ 
maintained their dominance by overt aggression, 
iMuaUy verbaL The man tended to relieve their 
anxiety by actii^ it out, for «»msde, by Joking 
and ergulng rather than asking for help or 
revealing ambfvaSenee, laeic of imow^ge, or 
fear-en liy>aled as feminine b^viors. 

It beeame v«ry dear that regerdlMs of the 
woman^ behavior and the coping tedmlqim rite 
tMd to become scented into the group, she was 
always defined ss deviant or marginaL In fact, 
the men dkS everythteg peasfble to telate her in 
ofd^ to matntaifl the atmoephere of all^male 
interaction. The womanHi presenoe made sexual 
attnetlon both poasibfo and aooeptid>Ie. This 
mede the woman evM more threatening, slnee a 
sexual relatloMhip with her wouM cUsn^t the alt- 
male relatfonahlpe and (Hendshipa. Therefore, the 



only way to handle this situation Wfvi to 
completely ignore the sexuality of the woman and 
relegate her to a low, marginal status (Wolman tc 
Frank, iml 

Another study (Aries, 1974) used six 
experimental groups of five to ^vm memt>en 
each* Two were all male, two were all female, 
and two were mixed. The groups met for five li- 
hour scions to become acqudnted with each 
other. Two observers, usif% Bal^ (1970) method 
of recoiling each time a member ^K^e and to 
whom, gather^ the interaction data. ITie 
sessions were tape recorded, and the intent of 
the interactions was analysed on the General 
Inquirer, a computer-aided content analysis 
^stem (Stone et aL, 1966). Ttie results showed 
that in mixed groups, males initiated and received 
more biteractions thm female assuming at least 
two of the top three ranks in every session. Males 
addressed sii^ificantly more of their interacticms 
to the group as a whde in all-male grou{» than 
they did in mixed grou{»i (Aries, 1974). Bales 
(1970^ suggests that interaction to the gr^p as a 
rhole is an exerci^ of power or influence in that 
group. 

These findings t^present good experimental 
evidence for Miller^ (1972) and Lipman-Bhimen^ 
(1974) thec^ies, since they show that men are 
much more concerned with having power over 
other men than over women. The experiments 
show clearly that there is much greater pressure 
f<^ men to establish Uiemselves in all-male groups 
than in mixed groups. Furthermora, males in all- 
male groups ^ak very little of themselves, their 
feelii^ or their relationship^ with significant 
others (Aries, 1974). 

These cor^usi^ agree with th<»e of 
Mehrabian (1971), wIk> stated that men **po^^^ 
convey a more potent and dominant attitiKle^ than 
women and are less affiliatlve and intimate in 
interactions, especially when interacting with 
other men. The findings thus far support this 
the^s men feel that it is inappropriate for them 
to express feelings when interacting witii other 
mm, but that it is appropriate to ingress tl)em 
and tiierefore symbolically pdn their acceptanee 
and i^mb'ati^ The experimmts supp^ tte 
hypothesis; they inmcatt that the graitot 
ooncem of members of all-male groins is how 
their peers perceive tl^. They want to compete 
with each other in terms of knowledge, interest, 
politio^ travel, and so fiH'th (Ari^ 1974). 

In direct contrast to the themes of competl^ 
ti<^ and tUtus that characteriMd the interactions 
in an-male gro4«», the themes of intimacy and 
interpmonal relattom charaeterised the 
interactions in all-fem«le groups. Amoi^g the 
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womtii, tbeM wu fteslbttity in tht raidc order of 
iE»MidnB. AeUv« ipMktrt Mid thty felt 
wooatfortibid if ttwy took up too miu^ time, and 
bi womt iMriOM wimr sltenl n thtt otiiors 
oouia ttRUM iMdmhip. TNrefore, wom«i In 
All*ftm«I« froupt develop tiriys to t%pirm$ 
tfftctioo and concern in their ftodel interectioni 
with otUr WOI8M (Aries, 1970. 

When mm end womra were in the seme 
groMp, lome very intmsting int^ectlon pettems 
end diengei oeotned. The behavior of maim in 
iQis»K!fi^)upeehanKeddramat!eaUyi th^ referred 
much more oftm to themselves and Uieir feelii^ 
and teee often to aehievementSv knowM^ and 
hobMea* This iiuUeates that the pmenee of 
women ohejiges the aU-male style of interaetii«, 
eauslfig to develop a penmal 

0rieiitati<m, wi^ bicrMsed one^to^oiie 
iateraetioo, peater self-evaluation^ and lus 
agffeesSofi <Aries, 1874). In mixed groupe, mmt do 
not have to be preoccupied with imi^Msing otter 
men but can ooncentrate on wtirtdWiinv relation- 

with women (with whom tiiey do ml have to 
eompete, but who have value as sex objeeu). 

in mixed groups, women tended to interaot 
more with men than with women, since womim are 
not soeiaUy significant to each other in a mixed 
group Md are soelalized to compete with each 
other for the attimtion and affection of males 
(Ariest 1974). Anotter in^ortant change in 
women% behavior in a mixed group was that, 
pobiOshr <hie to the presence of men* th^^ spoke 
lees» initiatinK ^ 34 percent of the total inter* 
aetionv and they discussed achievements and 
sodal instltutiMSy subjects that are tradittonally 
mate ooocemSy iees than m«} and !es than women 
in all«female groups (Aries, IS74), WherMS men 
in mteed groi^e are no longer oompetlng with 
oVm men and can be more relexed, introspective, 
and. expressive, women tend to beotune more 
eomtrained, because they feel they must behave 
in a sex^iipproprlate, i«e., subortSnate, manner* 
They »vb talking, initiating int«ractions, and 
showing unfeminine concern with achievement, 
leadersh%>, or power (Aries, 1974}« 

These flndihgt dearly show wl^ HoW 
women in a profusionel pe« grcup encounter 
prqblemst Qy definition tlMiy art e<BMd la ^tm 
to the ssen of the group, and this is a gmt^ 
dietwMJigelementi Men's b^vior in this eootext 
end the (^namlca of the interactions are geared 
toward leetoring the balance by pla^ (or 
foreio^ women Into an inferior, deviant poeittotw 

A s^idy of interpereonal choices amof^ 
luekir high eehool tootity ftirthiw enbstantiates 
the fact that a man% reference group is other men 
and that ccSg men^ c^iniora ooimt. The stu^ 



showed that men tend to overciKiaee men, while 
wom« Iws ft^t^Uy choose womem mm 
ariced to ehooee p^wns they re^ct, men 
overwhelmiiigly <^ioee men (82 percwt of the 
diolctt}, whereas mly 60 percent of w(mien ^K>se 
tmrnm (Greenbexv^r & Soremen, iS7&)« 

Althooj^ same-eex peers wem to be most 
inqiCHtant, there is evidence that acceptance by 
om set of peers is related to acc^tanee by the 
other* The mwe a boy or girl is accepted by 
same-eex peers^ the grMter the chance that s/he 
win also be accosted by ^^Ite^sex peers 
(Sem, lUSh Agsin, however, this relatkmship 
seems to be stroi|g& for bo^ 



Bc^ who are highly accepted by other boys 
also tend to be accepted by girls (Reese, 1982^ 
probtfdiy becaiae the same-sex acc^tance by 
bOfM is an in^xtftant criterion for female 
acceptance, guarMteeing that the boy is ^accep^ 
table** and ^mescuUne*^ Therefore, epproval by 
othm* males is extremely valuidile in itself not 
only as one form of self-validstion, but also 
becuwe it enhsrces boys' acceptance by girls. 

The importance and effectiveness of the 
tyi^e of influa^ and pressure that peer groups 
exert on men and women is a very important 
issue* Some studies have shown that males are 
less persuad a b le than females in msss commimiea- 
tions (Abelson & Lesser, i958| Janis & Field, t9S8) 
and in autokinetic ri^tkm (WMttaker, 1963). 
Anoti^ shKly indicate that male influence 
sourc« have a significantly greater persuasive 
effect than female sources, even more for fer . ule 
sul^ecta than for male sidtjects (Whittsker, 196$; 
Saltxstein & Diamond, 1987). Thus, women teni 
to be more innuenced than men, am) males i ^ 
more effective infhwwM thim femal». 

Thm is further evid^m that the degree of 
sex role idmttificatlm for females Is related to 
the degree to eMch they can be influm^. The 
same ^pe of relationship do« not hold true for 
metal, for whom ability to be influenoKi is related 
to stif^esteem (Esgly, 1969). thto, the more 
feminine giiis are, the more they tend to be 
infhwieed. Anothw study shows that for femal«h 
pQpulirity is related to need for SKX^vaL For 
males, the sam kind of relati'^nship does not hoU!| 
in fa^ there is a n^ative relatknriiip betwe«) 
need for a^roval and popularity (Tulkin et al«, 
1969X Accoc^ to Crandall 0989), females who 
•core low on social desirability frequMtly initiate 
ligreesion, expresisd both pfyisically and verbally, 
and leas fire^Mtt^ withckaw from attacioi. 
Tftentfore, uocoftventiofial girla do not behave 
aocoeditig to feminine sex role stereotypes, and 
this profcii^ eiplains tteir lower popularity. 
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All liies« itudias indicate not only that 
wometi are more influenced than men, but alKi 
that they tend to be more Influemred by men than 
by other women-« fact that highlights the 
f mtyortanee of opposite-sex pears for women. The 
studies al^ show that the more women adhere to 
feminine sex role stereotypes, the more they ne^ 
to be approved by others* the more they behave 
aceordlng to socially desir.fbie imrms, and the 
more they are influ^iced by other people, 
especially men« 

How Same-Sex and Cross-Sex Peers 
liiflueoce Womea^s Bebavtors 

Wtwai examining 1k>w same-«w $xa crosahsex 
pe^ infUmice women to behave according to sex 
roles, two questions are crucial: 

• To what extent are women 
accepted by other women whm 
they are not behaviiv according 
to sax role stereot^>es? 

• What ki!id of {^eMires are ^t 
upon women by (^^ite-^MC 
peers when they are not behaving 
accordli^ to sex role stereo- 
types? 

The first issue is relevant, partly because 
there is a relationridp between the extent of 
nwnen^ aoxptanee by other women and the 
«rti»t of their ac^tance by m^ In addition^ it 
is ir^>ortant to examine the extent to which 
woman nrho are rejected by men because they do 
not i>ehava aoeofdiag te sex role stereotypes are 
accepted and supported by female Mwds and 
peers* The existing evidmce is negative* Women 
rate tiM occupational prestige of women in 
trsditionally masculine occi^tions lower than 
that of men in such occupations, wh^ they rate 
the prestige of women in feminine oect^atims 
higher than that of men in the same oec(9aU<ms 
(Boetf 1973). But even more important is the 
Hnding from an experimental study showing that 
woman were eager to associate with a bright 
f^miOe coworker but r^tant to ^looee a bright 
%voman (Hand. Women were afraid to associate 
aodally with bright women or women who do not 
behave accordii« to sax role stereotypea* but they 
did not mind havij« their h^ in aooompUshiqg a 
task. Exactly tee opposite was true for men 
(Davis & Splcglar, 1974). Th^ findings are 
important, for they Indicate that women who do 
net behave according to sex role stereotypes do 
not have the support, fSriendship, and esteem of 
other women, it is difHcult to determine whether 
it U womM% disapproval that is more 
insmimental in causir« men^ re}ectton or 
vice verse* 
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Because men greatly influence women^ 
plain and behavter« it is li^xH^t to assess how 
much ^viatli^t firom a feminine stereotyped 
behavior men are wiUing to accent befwe tl»y 
penaliM womra cnt pressure them to ^la^ge and 
behave acccx^ding to sex rote stereotypes* 

Amther study, eonchicted with 270 boys and 
305 girls stratified accordii^ to social elasi^ race, 
1^ IQ, show^ that b(^$ are general^ more 
conservative thvi girls in their opintons on 
women^ rolt {Entwisle & Greei^>erger, 1972). 
This sU^ also stusi^ that low**income Idadc and 
white boys were mu<^ more tcflerant of working 
women, p^Ob]^ reflecting the ^^onomie imd in 
h^^poverty areas fc^* womm to work. 

C^e of the m<^t interestii^ findings of this 
study was that high-IQ, white middle-class boys 
tended to have Vtm most coraervative views ^lout 
wom^^ woiic Tte data r^»orted in this stud^f 
reveal^ potential iH-e»ure against middla^-Olass 
girls' academic achievement as reflected in the 
c<»iservative views of tteir male classmates 
{Entwisle & areei^Mrgar, 1979. It seems, 
therefore, that t"^ o^ioatte-eex peer group for 
h^lQ, white middle^elass girls would tend to 
pressure these girls to forget the high eduoatimal 
and occupational a^iraiiiona that wwld make 
them tou^ competition for these boys. Thus, this 
very conservative group of boyt influences girls 
negatively even if they are not friends, since they 
reprmnt their obligat<Mry <^)oalte-aex peer group 
whose opintons count, tfpeeialiy in adolescmce. 
After all, these boys are potential dates, and girls 
eoncenied with popularity cannot ignore them and 
tl»ir opinioi^ 

The data wi a solo woman in a professional 
pem* groi^ ^wod tow uncomfortatde men were 
with an equal-staUis woman. In fact, men 
punished her through a variety of peydiologlcal 
mechanisms, such as by re^ctiiv and by 
ignoring her sexuality (Wolman & Frank, 197S)* 
An ei ^«riment with a mbeed-sex group in which a 
target female was enootu'aged to talk much more, 
inm^ease her partlcipati^ and exhibit leader^ 
found that the mw dMked the ov«*ly loquacious 
target female morn than a similarly behavlhi 
male. F^aftherm<x^ th^f continued to dislike Im 
even after ^ stopped behaving in a sex^-inan^ 
priate mamstf (S^warta, 1970). 



Men can punish women and pr«»ure them to 
stop behaving in a sex-inapproi^te way by 
rejecting them In dating, courtriUp, and marriage* 
Since women^ greatest fear is that their sex* 
ina^ropriate behavior will make them less 
desirahte to men, male approval represmts a 
powerful ^^ssure. A study b^ Komarovsky (1973) 
K iowed that even intell^ent upper and upper 
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middle olan Harvard men who wcHiid date hlgfily 
inteUigenI and interesting i^men wanted a wife 
arte is a little leas intell^nt than tl^ are and 
wbo wcHild be wining to <^x)i^ family re^nm- 
atoilities over a empw. 

It is im{K^tant to examine the procMses by 
whieh women ieam that in order to be {popular 
they must behave according to sex role 
stereotypes. Unquestionably, ti^re are some boys 
who aec^^t and even prefer an intelligent g^l who 
has ambitious occupational plans* Therefore, a 
girl should be able to find one boy to date who will 
Uke her even though ste is intellig«it« hi^ 
ad^itvingf and ambition However, according to 
the American definition of popularity, it is m)t 
sufficient for a girl to have one boyfriend* It is 
the r.unU>er of dates with different bc^s that 
determines the (tegree of popularity* 

One article (Hu^»ands, 1970) clearly 
describe some of the shortcomings of American 
dating; it is usuaUy superficial, and eoiaequently 
the rotes of the partners are rigid^ defined. 
Since the datii^ pattern is casual and multiple and 
there is no o{^)ortunity for couple to get to know 
each otfier w^, the set of norms that gov^ns the 
interaction must necenarily be based on sex rote 
stereotypes* Because American datii^ is so 
superficial, ^rt*-lasting, and multiple, the 
parttetpanls are primarily concerned with 
in^>ression management rather than with getting 
to icnow eac^ other. Tl^ must rely on the blue- 
prints provkled by sex role stereotaxes in order to 
assure smooth interactl^M) and predictability 
(Husbands, 1970). Hence* boys and girls come to 
associate popularity with adherence to sex role 
stereotypes and femininity with desir^ility* 

lasting patterns in other societies in which 
dating involves only two people or grou{» without 
any particular pairing tend to be more helpfuL 
These patterns provide social support and reassure 
women of their desirability, even when the women 
do not t^have accordii^ to sex role stereotypy 
(see chapter SU They are more helpful becaiM it 
is always poas&le for a girl to find one boy irtio 
likes iw sind approve of hert even if she does not 



behave in a s^-apm^opriate way. But within the 
Amerinn style of dat^, if a girl is rejected by a 
*^tar** (a popular boy) because she is too 
intdligent or not cKHiventicmally feminine, her 
overall pocndarity differs. 

A vicious circte can be triggered throii^ 
wideh the g^l k»es self-HKHifidence. Ste gets the 
clear message that in to be popular with 

boys, she must rev^ to strict sex^prc^late 
behavior. It takes an umisuaUy strong girl to 
wittatand rejection by boys, cmd the girls who can 
do this tend to have much higher eckicational 
aspirations and higher career and achievement 
motivations. Other coping mechanisms are to 
bypass dating during adolescence and postpone it 
until later or to date infrequently am) only boys 
that accept and admire intelli^nt, interesting 
girls. But even those techniques require great 
strength, since stereotypes dictate that only 
unattractive girls do not ctete. 

Mm^e recent data from ti^ early and middle 
1970% indicate that many boys and youi% men 
have beoome "liberated,^ aceeptlf^ and even pre- 
ferring women who are not consU*ain^ by 
feminine stereotypes. A natimwide study of high 
seho<A students ihowed that idKHtt cme-third of the 
girls who planned to work even when their 
ehiUran ware young« who did not plan an early 
marriage, and who refused to mold themselves 
according to the wish^ and needs of boys dated as 
often and as many boys as tradittonal ^femlnine^ 
girls (Rosen & Aneshensel, 197e). Increasinglyi 
girls c^ '4x>ose whether to behave within the 
narrow i^^ige of sex-appropriate behaviors and 
optiom, and even wh^ they choose sex- 
im^proi^ate behavior and thm esqiand their 
options, tiiey can still t>e popular, desirable« and 
attractive. The only difference is that they may 
be popular with different typu of boys than those 
girls who limit themselves to sax-appropriate 
cptims and behaviors* If we evaluate the boys 
who are (or dalm to be) <aJ!>erated«" that is, the 
moat Uberal w the moat competent (SafiUoa^ 
Rothschild, 1979| Bayer, 197$), thm\ we must 
conelude that girls who reject sax role stereotypes 
are not the k>aers« 
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3. WOMEN'S ACHIEVEMENT Am 
ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 



Until the ffltMurdt and writli^ 

00 ftdbtevMMUl ma Mhkn«m«nt motivation 
eonoMtratod m mm and praducMid Uttte on ttm 
MMdi and motivatipm ol momm (AlfM^, 1874). 
TtM iMds of ial9fm in i«w^fa« tiiit a^Mot of 
»ois«a% tehavior may have bum p«r% eawad ^ 
aquivooa or oontMdietory ffo^^ oe woincn*i 
aeUavasant aotivatioa (MeOaUand at aL, 18SS}. 
Hm aamnfitioo ti»t mala and famala 
MftiavamaRt notivaliOQi war* (ovwnad by 
>atanMiT1y tea aama lam was alao miilsadii^ 
Ulpar, 1910. 

■ As oarly ai tha tSSO^ Fiald (1951) pointed 
out axiit^ diffartneM ooao<|!^^alizii« 
aolilavaiBMt motivatioa in woman ftwt not in 
man) as linkad to tba naad for aoeial 
aee«ptability,tIiatia,tbanaMitob8li]c«L Fiald^ 
»Mk ft»>tlMr dlaeotari^ raaaardi on womm^ 
■eMawmaiit ba^oaa it waa intaroratad fiw 
MeCIallajMl at al. <195a) and oth«> raaaarehMi to 
BMan that tha aebiavtm«tt motiva wa* Vm 
oaotrat for woman than tha affiUative motiva, and 
tharafort that woman wara not tood" iutijaet* 
for tha study of aohtevaniant(AIpai>, 1974}. Tt^ 
Katiaa Horaart (iSfS, 1989, 1970} study of 
a^wi% acAiawmant appaarad in alaotf a total 
rMaarah void. Aeoordinfly, har f!nd&«« waf« 
takas at f aoa valua, eraatad a fraat stir, and ware 
abaoal unguastkmingfy uaad to ax{>Ialn tha lamaf 
•^avammita of women. 



Hi "^^us^J^tuiu Motife'* 

AooonMii to Bomar, baeauaa woman view 
famMaily and aabfavamaat as two daakatHa ixit 
MHtuaSy ttMvt ceais and tMoausa thay ara 
««CSr to ba m»A by others, espMia% man, thay 
•ra mora mm to dtMlop • "faaiHoffueMw 
motiva* (or motiM to avoid sbbsim}. tm is a 
4lvoaitiott to tiMMM antiOHB about aehkviM 
bMausa of the axpaet«S aafativt oomequaAesf 
CMik as aotial rajaetiofi or fbaliMi of beiw 
imfaminina). THa prosanoa of a mouvt to tMiA 
suoeaas ismtim that the dasira of woman to 
«oiiieva isay be thwartod by thafr amdaty about 
MIKtiva oiwaaqu a no as and by th^ awctety and 

«mbistf«ooa «bout tiM dasiraMUty of aeblevamant 
(Bomar, 1971). 



Homer hypotlwized that the motive to 
avokl suceaM is significant^ m(»« charaoteriitio 
of wommi than of mmi and alio more 
charMtaristio of hij^ aehiarammt-orientad, hii^ 
ability women, who aspira to or art capable of 
aehiwing success, than of tow aohiavament- 
orimited, low-ability woman, who neither ai|>&« to 
nor are ia>le to adhie^ sueeess (Horner, 1968). 
Homar^ first hypothesis was supported by data in 
whi^ cw» 65 p«««it of the subjects, coeds from 
the University of Ifich^an, told avoidanee^f- 
aueoass stories f<dlowii« the stimulus ^'aftM' f irst- 
tm-m finals, Anna finds herself at tha top of har 
macHea! echoed class," while over 90 percent of 
tile mala sidijacts told suec^ storisa fidlowii^ 
tha«A^*'formof stiffluMa. Similarly, har Moond 
hypothesis was partiaUy ai^ppi»tad be^ume Homer 
found that the motive to avoid suoeam tmded to 
be mora frequent amons M^en who wm>a in the 
honors pru^Ksa than amtrng other women, 
although this tr«id was not statistieaUy 
significant (Homer, 1988). 

Hori^ had, furtherm««, hypotheslzad that 
tha motive to avoid succca would tend to thwart 
the performance of woman much more in 
dtuatioea of inte-^ersonal eompetitioa, more so 
against male tha. sgainst femala oompetitors. 
Itds l^thaste wa» oasad on the assumption thst, 
tinea men judf^ womtn% femlnlni^ and 
dasirabiUty, competii^ with them and wimidiig out 
over them would tend to diminiih the desirability 
and aoo^^aooa of sramen by mm— an easumption 
which, as we riiall see, is not eonsisteotly 
supported by tests. To test this fnpothesis, tfia 
compared the performance level of 30 male and 
38 femala subjects on several aehiavaniaat tasks 
in a large mixed-sax, oompetitive situation with 
the subjects' sidjsequsnt pwformanoe in a sfirieUy 
noooompatittva but aehlevemant-orientad 
situation^ in the latter sitaatioa, tha oa^ 
conpatitioR involved the tasic and the subjects' 
intam«l standards of esceilanoa (Homer, 1968). 
In this groMp, 13 of the 1? |^ who had srared 
high on the motive to avoid success psrformed at 
a stgaifieantly lower level in tha mixed-sax 
competition than th^ ^ in the noncompetitive 
situatkn. On the other hami, 12 of the 13 gins 
who had aaored Irw in fear of auccesi did better 
under tiie oompetitive than the noaooapetitive 
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coiuUttoi, and so did tsost Ctwo-lhirds) of the 
boys. 

Homers findii^ on l!» prevalence of a 
motive to avoid success among women ip^d like 
fire bemuse they sMmed to explair». many other 
findings and to ''blame the vietim^ for the lack of 
achievement, A twent study CL4iim^>ofg & 
Rosenwood, 1972), however^ tested and chal- 
lenged McClelland et aL% <I9S3) and Homer's 
(i9i8| IS70) asnimptim that the afHiiative 
motive is more impcMrtant than the adiievement 
motive for women. C^ege men luid women were 
asked what makes them happy* sad, and ar^« 
The rei^ioium indicated that t^lcal scMU'ces of 
happiness for both sexes were internal ani had to 
do with flnding one% identityy defining personal 
goals, and growing in self-aeeq>tanoe and self- 
awarmess. In both sexes, typical scHirces of anger 
and sadness, on the other band, were external, 
thaf is, war, pollution, poverty, ir^ustice, 
overpopulation, and igmrance. A commcm type of 
a^ewment response was one which actually 
represented a fusion of tiie af fiUative motive and 
the achievement motive^ that is, the perK>n would 
be h^spiest if s/he couki have a rewarding career 
and also help others {Lunneborg & Rosenwood, 
U72). Therefore, this study presents evidence of 
the breakdown of sex stereotypes with regard to 
the relative presence of need affiliation ami need 
achievement among men and women* The lade of 
statistical significance in three out of the four 
diffterenees that were in the directton of gi^ater 
achievement in males and greater afflliation in 
females is particularly important. Thus, it w^ild 
be more accurate for psychologists to descrit^ 
coQ^e men and women as mrently possessing 
both needs, with men increasingly beoomiiv ntore 
concerned with loving and clo^ interperscmal 
relationships and with women increasingly 
becoming more concerned with pride in academic 
and occi^ational achievement. 



Replications and Criticisms of Horner's 
Fear•o^Succes5 Motive 

Althotigfa Homer% research and cmwlusions 
have been serioi»ly ehalleni^» th^ did have a 
great impact and gave Hse to several rmmnsh 
studies which tried to n^licate h^ f ifkiings or to 
examine how the results would change if several 
of the variables were changed or if i^tional 
variables were intnxhieed. Her work stimulated a 
great deal of critical thiidcing, and ewi though 
the validity of her finding has been questtoned, 
sbe eaa be viewed as the p^K^togist who directly 
and indirectly helped de^^riop research ami the<H7 
on women*s achievement motivatton. 



Although a great number of studies have 
replicated H<MTier^ s^search, in 1972 she reviewed 
and dSsci^ed only the replicaticm studies that 
supported her earlier r^earch, ignoring those that 
varied greatly from her own condusicms* She 
refers to her study with Rhoem (1968), a smaU 
study by Schwemi {l970>, another of her own later 
studio (Homer, 1970), and a study by Watson 
(1970), as weU as the studies by Prescott (1S71). 
One similarity in these studies b the very high 
percentage of objects (between 81 afKi 88 
p^cent), predominantly women, with fear-of- 
success imagery. The only exertion is Prescott^ 
study, which included male freshmen, 47.2 percent 
of whom reported fear^f-success imag^Y^ The 
only lower percentage were r^>orted by Homer 
and Rhoem (1968). fn this ^ud^, only 47 p^cent 
of the girls at the 7th grade level r^rted fear- 
of*success ims^ery, altrnnigh 60 percent of the 
llth grade giris gave reports of such imagery. 
Itrese findii^ did not invalidate or nK>dify 
Horner^ own tl^ry, since she had hypothesized 
that v^men% fear of success would tend to 
increase with age because of a growing concern 
with femininity, as well as the increasing 
relevance and feasibility of achievement and 
success in women. 

A number of other methodological limita- 
tions in Homer*s studies as well as In the replica- 
tion studies that have followed her methods and 
techniques have to do with the scoring methods, 
the types of category combinations used, and the 
sampling of re^ndents ami their representa- 
tiveness in terms of «xj{al class, parents' charac- 
teristics, race, and other relevant i!^c)cground 
<teta« 

One of the criticisms of scoring relates to 
the sex of the scorer. In a study by Bobbins and 
Robbins (1973), scoring was done by two coders, 
one male and one female (as opposed to the 1968 
Homer study, which used two females who agreed 
91 percent of the time for 90 protocols). There 
was 94 percent agreement for the 119 stories 
examined. The researchers foumi that the men^ 
sttNTi^ about John showed the greatest 
differences between male and female coders. 

Another criticism <^nters artnmd the codii^ 
categories i»ed by Homer« When a dichotomy 
between avoidance and nonavoidance of success 
was not us^ and a third category, called 
''ambivalence about success,'* was t»ed instead, 
female coders scored many more response in that 
category. Therefore, when ambivalent responses 
are combined with fear-of-success categoiy 
(as Homer% twossat^^ schema requires}, 
different between male end female coders are 
noisignificant but are most mariced in the Anne 
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ftoiy told by fem«te reipondenU. Under these 
conditions, femsle sa^tn are m«rc likely to find 
fMT^-iueeeftS imagery than males, thoi«h stiU 
to a much less degree than in any of Homar^ 
eoUege samples^ If female coders are used 
exclusively (as in Horner^ and some of the 
replicatioo stipes) and the number of scwti^ 
eateEories is restricted to two, the i^varent 
extent of feai^f-suceess imagery may be 
unwittingly augmented, lliis is because many 
people express conflict over wheUier the 
achievement of success is worth the even 
thoii^ they do not nee^sarily conterq^te giving 
It altogether. {This sccH^ng pro^dure may alK» 
explain why women with tte motive to araid 
siiccess can in fact achieve highly.) Th^ 
metfxxidogical problem was acc^tuated in 
Horner^ study, since her coders knew that «U the 
Anne stories were written by females and all the 
John stories by males. These coders mi^t well 
have been swayed by their expectatkms in 
bor^line cases (Rosenthal, 1966). 

'T^emer (1974) was even more critical of 
Horner^ scoring techniques, renting that he 
found no extensive seeding manual with sample 
stories for making sure that coders will rate 
atories alike and no standard pro^iu^ for testing 
all motivation constructs* He also pointed out a 
differrat type of scming limitation in Horner^ 
data in that all types of n^alive comment: were 
grouped together as ''motives" to avoid miecess. 
In fact, he argues that these native comments 
represent very different types of re^)OAses, »fch 
as native responses that refer to negative 
antecedents in the stories, that is, n^ative 
experlei^as during the struggle for success. 
According to Tiresemer, this of reiKponse 
represents ap(»^mately 36 percent of the girls' 
reeponses (a percentage he obtained when he 
reseored Homers original stories accordii^ to her 
system^ Additionally, he noted that abCHit 15 
percent of the girls mentioned negative events 
that were actually unrelated to success, 
nierefore, he claims, tfwse two different 
categories of negative comments shouM not be 
lumped together with answers that refer to 
Jiegatiye cooseQuenees of sue^sa (Treaemer, 

Alper% {1974} r^earch also showed that to 
obtabi a category similar to what Homer called a 
*Ye«¥^f-sueeass motive,^ she had to combine 
different lypeB of answers (some of which did 
rtfer to the dangers of success), as well as some 
that wm unrelated to either achievemmt 
strivInK or task completion. The implication of 
this methodological criticism is that the scoring 
teohakiues used ttomer terided to ^flate the 
{Mroeotage of fear^of-suceess themw in the 
resp(»ises obtained. This inflation was achieved 



by using a ^mixed'* categoiy, which indudml 
totally um^ted recuses (that is, responses that 
cannot be validly classified under "fear of 
sticK^^} and r^ponses that had a common 
ambivalet^ about mfccess (an ambivalence which 
does iKit imply tl^ presence of a powerful motive 
to avoid success). ProbdMy Horner^ rationale was 
that any kind of r^xmse that does not clearly 
«^»scrS^ to success implies fear of successi 
however, sich a rattonale seems farfetch^ 

While it is often difficult to distiiqruish the 
metiiodological from the more eor^tual 
criticisms of Horner^ work, there are two sets of 
outstanding criticisms that can be viewed as 
conceptual-theoretical rathar than strictly 
methodolcgicaL O^e Ismie, raised mainly by 
Tresemer (1S74), relate to tte appropriatenc^ of 
the definiticm and ccmc^tuaHution of fiiccrak 
Tresemer questions whetNr suce^ Is an 
objective standard that is impeded by society and 
that, in American society, is usually associated 
with the acquisition of status and money, or 
wl^Uier it is a much m(H^ complex ecms^t, 
subjectively defined and not «^ be evaluated 
exclusively in terms of objei^ i ' criteria and 
stamiardB. He raises the issiit vf v^ther the 
stimulus question sfHHild not be ^^lat Anro or Jc^ 
has reac^ a subjectively defined suci^ss, sioh 
as ^after much work Judy has finally gotten what 
she wanted." In this way, Tresemer claims, he 
would not imp^ asKimptions and definitions of 
success on t!^ re^KHiden^ but would t»e able to 
tap tf^ diqi^itions about persmal success and 
their views of their own ability to reach goals, and 
thm lessen the influence of situations that have 
^dal meaning in cnr culture (Tresemer, 1974}* 
The issue that Tresemer raises refers to the 
extent to which we can identify high achievement 
with success— a success defined in the American 
culture, at lent up to the middle 1960%, in terms 
of status position* After all, achievement is a 
broader conc^t that refers to different 
definitions of success, which vary with chaiig^ 
cultural standards, beliefs, and values (including 
subcultural values), as well as many oUier social 
and culUiral factors. His criticism is important 
because It warns us about the dangers involved in 
klentifyi^g high adiievement with a cultural 
definition of success prevailing at a particular 
time and in a particular culture, and not 
necMarily accepted by the entire pc^ulationi as 
was done in HoTMr^ study, 

Tresemer^ criticism tak^ on more 
importance wh«i we famine it in the ligiit of 
Hoffman^ data, which show that while in Homer% 
196S study only 8 per^nt of men showed fearK»f^ 
suecMS responsns, in 1871, 77 pareeist of the men 
Sf^ 6S per^t of the women gave resp^tses that 
could be coded as ''motive to avoid success^ 
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(HoffmAii, 1974). Th« m«n% storii» SMmed to 
qiMttioii tim vftiM of sueetst flMslf^ at least in 
ao^tomto and profaiaional radn»* Itiair stories 
war«t iKMMvart diffarMt to eontmt from women's 
storiM, witb ikOy IS peremt of the male stories 
m^dng any ref^raoee to social rejection, while 
the most frequmt female stixy isdieatid tlM 
Asm luffttred aodal rejection as a r^oilt of her 
aii&^C40Wii 

Some peo{^ wouk! argue that these more 
reoent fiiMUflga by Hoffman reflect ^langes 
broi^tht wbOQl partly by the Wom^^ Liberation 
Movement* which has fi^ed wom<m somewhat 
from the fwr of sucmss» and partly by the 
countareultyre ethict which tends to devalue the 
ImpcMrtame of hard woric and financial m^icess to^ 
both men and wom^ Tresemer (1974), however, 
claims that the availahle daU fiwm different 
studies do not actually show suc^ a jtftift in 
attitudes in reoent years. Whm he arranged tt» 
different achievement sbidies in ctu^Hiological 
order, he found no trends in ti^ 5 years ^nce 
Homer r^iorted her research to »^>port the 
contention that changes have ocmuTed in social 
values that would explain why mm reported a 
h^^iar rate of fear of suc^s in 1971. 

Another issue, partly methodological and 
partly conceptual, with important implications 
the conceptualisation of women^ achievement 
motivation is whether the motive to avoid »iccess 
(as investigated origin^ by Homtr and as 
replicated by many other Investigator^ refers to 
auccees in g«i«'al or to a motive to avoid sex- 
inappropriate adUevement in a sex-inaK»*opriate 
Held or activity. Since the <»iginal stimulus 
preamted by Homw deHned success for women as 
"beii« at the top of the class to a medical sehool«" 
success was achieved in a sex-inap^'oprlate 
behavior. The women had not mly achieved 
h%hly^ behavior which in itself tends to be sex 
iMppropriateH>ut they had achieved Mghly in a 
"masculine^ field. We cannot, therefore, be sure 
to what extent the measured motive to araid 
' suooeas intrintiealty related to avoidance of 
auooees or to avoidance cf being labeled 
^^stmiUne^ because of sa^^mqip^apriate 
oeCMpational pursuits (Tresemer, 1974)* 

criticism seems valid, since several 
studies that eliminated the reference to me<fical 
adiool or rsplaMd sucmss in mescal school with 
sucoasi in nursi^ school oMained significantly 
more suceeai stories and fewi^ avoidance-of- 
auooesB storiM. For exam^ a stuc^ undertaten 
by Alper (1974) dropped the reference to me<Ueal 
school and instead posed the following stimulus 
qiieetloRi "After first'term finals, Anne finds 
herMlf itf the top of her i^lass." Miper foumi that 
whereas 99 percent of WeUeeley women gave 



answers including tl^ motive to avoid success 
wt^ the reference to meiScal school was present, 
oidy 50 percrat were now giving this respcHue. 
Fiurthermore, when Alper substituted the 
reference to medical sdx»ol with a reference to 
nursif« school, she found thst women who were 
being trains to become mirses gave succe« 
stori^ in 86 percent ^ the ^ses. The same 
women gave sucihsss stories in only 20 percent of 
the oases that referred to medical schooL 
However, the same two forms used with liberal 
arts studoits evoked success and avoidance stories 
equally often (Alper, 1974). Similarly, in another 
study where the reference to medical schocd was 
recced a reference to a school of etbication, 
significantly fewer avoidance st<»*ies were 
r^^orted by women than when the reference to 
medical school was included (Brecdlove Sc 
Cic^^, 1974). 

Although the reference to a tradittonsUy 
feminine occupation diminishes the motive to 
avoid sucf^ss (in studies by Alper and by 
B^'Mdlove and Cicerelll), a considerable 
percentage of women, whether in traditional 
''feminine'^ fields or not, continue to show the 
motive to avoid success. The question that must 
be raised, tncn, is why does the decrease in the 
Imagery related to the motive to avoid ^cess 
diminish but not altogether disappear? The 
explanation may be that women who are classified 
as reporting the motive to avoid success actually 
belong to two categoriess (1) women who are 
quite concerned about behaving in a sex'* 
insppro^iate way, and therefore are anxious to 
avoid success or competing with men in a 
masculine fiddi and (2) women who are very 
concerned wi«i being feminine in an even more 
traditional sense, which pi^cludes the possibility 
of any type of high achievement in either a 
masculine or a feminine field. Tht^ when the 
reference to medical school is replaced by 
reference to a feminine occupational fteld, a 
considerable percentage of woman no longtf 
r^ort the motive to avoid success, since the 
women in the first eatery now feel free to 
achieve and succeed. Stories reporting the motive 
to avoid success do iK>t, tu>wev«r, disappear 
altcva^l^^f because the women in the second 
categmy are still inhibited at least ambivalmt 
about a^ving and succeeding, aincKi 
adtievement itsiOf is cmsidered tncompatibte 
with femininity. 

The validity of this achievement ^polojiy 
amoog women is supported and ampliued by 
another research stu<fy. This stu<^ reports that 
women who respond with motive to avoid Ricceas 
stories aspire to tra(Utionally feminine 
occupations, while those who do not reipond with 
mi^ stcri^ dKXMc either feminine or mascuUmi 
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oc^jpatioos. The study also found that woman 
who dr Qot report the motive to avoid si^OM fall 
into t«K> <»t^oriess (1} those wtx» do not aspire 
to careers outside the home {and therefore have 
no reaion to fetf eueees^i and (2) thote want 
a oare«r. Furthermore, women wto want a ou'eer 
can ba Mtxiivided into thoae who have reaolved aU 
ambivalmee about suece« to any eont^t 
(masculine or feminine) and feel free to dioose an 
atypical female career, and those who have 
resolved their amtilvalence about success on^ 
when it takes place within a sex^appropriste 
contest in which they do not have to compete 
with men (Anderson-Patty & Shelley, 1974). 
Criticisnni of the meaning of the presaiee or 
absence of the motive to avoid succeas are quite 
fruitful and point to a typok)gy of women based on 
their ambivalence toward succw, thdr 
motivationsi the nature of the succe« th^ want, 
the conditions under which they want to succeed, 
and how ouidi they want to achieve. 

Some investigator have examiiml how 
wom«3^ ac^tance of sex nde ^ereotypc^ 
partioilarly stereotypes that define achieve- 
ment (eipeeially in masouline fielw as sex- 
inappropriate behavior in womwi, influences their 
aet^vement motivation. These researchers have 
also studied how this acceptance influences the 
extent to which women show a motive to avoid 
succeai. Lesser and his coUesgues (1983^ for 
example, report that, unlike umieraeh^ers, high* 
achieving high school girls do accept the 
cultural dictum that acMevemmt is a masculine 
behavior and inappropriate for women, ^ther 
study conducted Alpw uied a Weilealey Rcle- 
OrienUtion Scale (WROSD, which is a 24-item 
penciHmd't>ip«f self-rating scale consisting of 
three 74tem subscales and three filler itmos, T\m 
three areas tapped by the subscales are: (t) traits 
that college girls generally regard as feminine 
rather than as mas^iline; (2) r^ activities that 
college girls find acceptable for therestlves as 
womm; and (3) career and/or eareer^iented 
activities that college girls oonsider more 
appropriate for men than for women (Alper, i974K 
Alper found that subjects who accept the mec role 
stereotypes may rsspond with what appear to be 
sueeess stories, but the acMevement goal k likely 
to be vary different* Ituis, in stori^ set in the 
present, the focus of unmarried women is the 
attainment of huriMuids, that is, usijig 
achievement to realize their main goal^marrlage. 

future^rSented stories, married women who 
take jobs presumably do so af t« the children are 
gi^wn^ also, women who aec4^[A s«c role 
stereotypes write about women doing the dures 
as they for men. In otim erarda, women 
themselves are not the achievers, but s^e as 
auxiliaries to the real achievm, mem Women 
who do not aec^t sex role stereotypy usually tell 
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atories about women ei^aged in ta^ of 
eonsid^able in^xx-tance, ami tNidr efforts are 
typically hi^dy ^Kscessful. ITie^ aiKices stc^ies 
genially iMlude four different tt^es; success 
through hard wwki support by an achieving female 
models achievement through cooperative efforts; 
«nd s^evement facilitated liy competition or 
rivalry (AIp<ff, 1974}. 

Alper also reports that those who.i^^t as 
well as those who reject sex role stereotypes 
relate stories that involve dangers of suec^a. 
However, there are s^iflcant d^emicis in the 
frequwey of repc^rting danger stories and in the 
nature of the projected danger. Those who accept 
sex rcOe st^ eotyp^ mu^ more frequently report 
dai^er stor^ and they prMnt the clanger as 
affecting either the ^hiever or her int^personal 
relation^Ups. On itm other hand, thoie who reject 
sex role stereotypy d^eribe the 6Bnget as 
unrelated to the i^rscxi or h«- relationships but 
pertaining to the project which fails. HeiK^, for 
womm who do not acUiere to sex role ^reotypss, 
the ^gers aceompanyii^ succ^ have very 
cSffer^t implications, since they affwt careers 
iHit not personal lives (Alper, 1974). What Alport 
findinjpi suggest is that the imagery of avoidance 
of success, as reported Homer, corr^pcmds to 
the kinds of stories and projections about women% 
achievement and success made by women who 
adhere to sex role stereotypes. 



A further stud|y by Alper and her 
collaborators (1972), in which the persons 
presented in a chemical labc»^tory situation 
included a man aiKl a woman (witii the man being 
the worker in some oases and the woman being the 
worker in other8)i the findings are particularly 
inter e^ing, because they show how the perc^tion 
of the stimulus is distorted accordi^ to the 
degree to which i^men accept sex role 
stereotypes. When women accept stereotypes 
(even when the woman is the workw and the man 
is Just looking on), they rqyort a success story 
rether than an avoidances>f-succ6ai story. In 
respondiiv with a success storyi however, they 
pr<»snt the man as the iiN>man% instructor, 
showing htf how to perform the tas?c In this way, 
the sucMss portrayed in ttm story is credited to 
the man rather than the woman, who appears as 
a novice or an a»lstant« However^ vrtHNi the man 
la the work«*, the women mver prcMnt him as the 
assistant but always as the profeaux* or the persim 
who solves the problem at hand, and the woman is 
portrayed as an assistant, learning or obeervii^ in 
ordar to learn how to perform the task. The 
reverse is true for women who do not ao^t sex 
rede stereotypes. When the woman is the woHcer, 
thm wonum credit the sitcctts dther to the joint 
efforts of the two people or to the woman 
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pr«ieAt«d in the rolt of the worker <AJip«r mi 
1972). 

Some reaearehert heve cUUraed thet if the 
femr-of-sueceai reapoi^es to the female rtimuUu 
oeairred exeU»i?ety emcmg ftmeles, it would 
iodleete that women are ambivalent or have 
negative attitiMtes toward acldevement and face 
an internal conflict. Iff on the other hand, fear- 
of<«euoees reipoiaes oeeur exelutively in v^^mm 
to the femak stimulus* but equally among both 
iexes» thra a different kind ei^lanation may be 
appropriate. The stereotypes dealkig with the 
ajipropriat^ae of aehievement for women may 
be learned and accepted ti^ both sexes and simply 
reflected in these re^onses CMcmahan et aL, 
197i}. Actually, in a sti^ty of high school s^idmlB 
from the 6th throi^ the 11th grad^ a greater 
percentage of males than females r^Kmded 
negatively to the female stimuli^ while there was 
no difference in the peroimtage of boys and girls 
who gave negative respmses to the male stimulus. 
These hidings suggest that bo^ boys and girls 
tend to »*cept sex role 8t«reotypi», which 
indicates that females embarking cm a 
profesiional cvem'» especially in a sex*^ 
inappropriate fieldi can expect many difficulties, 
hardships, ai^ internal and exteiiial conflicts. 
Successful females in these fields were often 
viewed by students of both sexes as unattractive, 
immoral, and dissatisfied (Mwahan et aL, 1974). 
Hwefore, the authors emclude that Horner^ 
results and their own can be accounted for by both 
sexes^ degree of adherence to conventional sex 
role stereotypes. Howevef» they acknowledge 
that it may be necessary to tap an additional 
dimension, since not only do both sexes oppress 
awarene« of the n^ative female ^ereotype^ iHit 
also girls are aware of potential internal conflict 
and try to avoid the conflictive tituation 
(Monahan et aL, 1974). 

In a comparative study of college studmts in 
Australia and the United SUtes, male subjects 
were found to write a lar|^ proportion of fear^ 
of^-sucoesi stories to the Anne stimulus than to 
the J6ho stimulus. HowevsTy both s«ee provided 
similar thematic mat^ial concerning the 
different consequences of male and female 
sueoeas (Featlw & Sapl^lson, 1974). ftencct 
Uoro^ procedure seems to ttp not onty io^alJ^ 
acquired theories or stereotypes about the 
appropriate acidevements for males and females 
in our society, but also the Mosequenees of 
vtolatii^ the m^ms for each sex, which are 
equally ftereotyped. 

ItM degree to which womm accept the 
traditioAal s« role stereotypes has bMn found to 
be significantly related to scholastic achievement 
as well as to e<hicational a«irations. For 



example, h^ sctool girls who accept competition 
for gri^ as appropriate to the female role 
achieve hi|^ grades (matched verbal ability) 
than those who do not (HouU & Entwine, l9fiS). 
Similarly, In the absence of lability differences 
between those who had ac^ted and those wto 
had rejected mx ^sUb sti^reotypes, there was a 
t^id^i^ f^ tho»i who had rejected the 
stereotypes to adiieve a higter grade average at 
the end of the year in which they served as 
subjects {Alper, 1974). L^man-Blumen (1972) also 
femi that i^mm who held the traditimal view of 
the female role did not plan to go to graduate 
5^)001, whei^as most of the women with a 
eontempcH^aiy viewpoint did. Women with a 
traditional sex role idwlogy believed that the only 
type of s{^»^iate achievement for women was 
vicarlcms, throi;y[h marriage to an achieving 
husband (Lipman-Blumen, 1972). 

The research stupes reviewed sq^^ 
instead of most women having an underling 
motive to avoid success (as K<^er wanted us to 
believe), women% achievement motivatim may be 
better explain^ by hcHV unquestioningly sex role 
stereotypes are accepted. Therefore, instead of a 
dichotomy between women who show the motive 
to avoid success and those who do not, the 
follow^ oontinumn may be mare appropriatej 

e Women who accept the tradi* 
tional SBX role ideology, which 
indicates that any tviv^ direct 
achievement is ina^x^iSte for 
women and incompatible with 
femininity. Only •Sricarimis" 
achievement is open to these 
women (Lipman-Blumen, 1972), 

e Women who acc^t only the sex 
role stiK^eotype according to 
which achievement fc^ women Is 
not appropriate in masculine 
occupations but is acceptable in 
feminine fields and activities. 

e Women who reject the 
traditional sex role ideology and 
who feel free to adiieve in any 
field or activity. 

Testing HorQer^s Original Hypotheses 

The relationship between fear^f^-success 
imagery and actual achievement of women is 
unclear and ui^roven. Actually, the presence of 
fear^f-suecw imagery in w<»nen% t^ipotsm 
does not seem to tehitoit their achievement as 
Homer tmd hypotheirfzeiL In fact, Hwv^ found 
that Aich imi^ry was more prevalent among 
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womtD honor students {Tresemer, I974K Another 
stuc^ reports that the presence of the motive to 
•void success doei mt prevent women from beii^ 
sueeessfuL It foimd thtt 27 percent of wivm who 
do not esm en income write stories with feac^f- 
KieeesB imsgeryi among those who earn one-t^th 
to sixHen^ of the family incoreot 42 percent 
write stories with fear-of-succeo fmageryi ami 
among wives who cam lOx-t^ths or more of the 
family im!ome, 61 percent write fear^f^^i^cess 
stories (Moore, 1974). Thus, it sMms that 
Horner^ original hypothesis is not sutetantiat^ 
fear-cf-suecesi imagery does not inhibit women's 
ai^ievemenL It may be that the more a woman 
defies tax role stereo^pes and behave in a sex- 
inapproi^te mamier (by earning as much as or 
more than f^r lHisband)f the more sii^ becomes 
anxloim titat her hitfband (c^ others) wiU m>t like 
her behavior. Fear of the po»ibIe negative 
consequences of Aiccess does not« however, seem 
to kea^ women from sueceedii^. 

Coming now to the secomi hypolhesiSy that 
the fear-^f-succesi motive is fwrnd in women 
mud) more often Uian in men, 'nmemer (1974) 
refKffts that in the 61 studies that have examined 
the motive to avoid succesi (many of them 
putdbhed or unpublished Ph. D. dissertations gt 
papers)| the rate of fear-of-success stories varii^ 
from 11 percent to 88 percent, with a median of 
47 percent* Thirty««ix of these studies included 
men, and the per^^ntmge of men responding to the 
female stimulus with fearK^f-^eeeas themes 
raided from 14 percent to 86 percent, with a 
miNiian of 43 percentf that is, not much lower 
than the level for wommi r^>orting fear-of- 
success themes* [ndee<^ in about 17 of the 36 
studiesi males had higher levels of fear*H>f-«»rcess 
imagery than womem For example, a study 
cooducted ammig high school stmients ranging 
from 8 to 17 years of a^ showed that the feai^f- 
suc€»ss stories were mt more (miuent among 
girls than among b<^ and were not more 
prevalent in reaction to female than to male cws 
(Jackaway, 1974). In fact, this study did not 
support the hypothesis that sex differences in 
fear-cf*suooes« motivation exist In children in 
grades 4 throt^ 18« The same study reported 
that the nun^r of fear^f-succtts r«4>oitfi» 
made by 10th grade boys to tim male stimulus 
were significanUy higher than those nuule to the 
female stimulus. These findings conflicted with 
the results of several pitot studies which iiKficated 
that QOii^Ee-ege mal« r^iprnd with more fears>f- 
suecMS storiM to female cues (Jackaway at aL, 
1872)« Levine and Crumrine (1973) contradict the 
findings of Homer and the researchers who 
replicated Rom^ work. They found no 
diffarenea in the percentage of fearK>f<-ctKKNW 
replies by sex of respondent or by sex of stimulus* 
niey also found that man% stories about Anne had 
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aj^roximately the same proportion of n^ative 
sentmces as th^m i^t J^m. Ute women^ 
swpcmses idKHtt wei^ similar to the men's, 
but fewer women wrote stories with a high 
number of Mgative sent^c^ about Anne than 
id>out John, bi addition, the sti^ foutul that 
mm« men than women wrote d^iial stcM^es and 
men were more likely to write denial st€»1es abcmt 
Anne titan about John. Moi^ than twice as many 
men as women wrote denial st<xies 8b(Hit Anne, 
indicating that men tend to t>e more afraid of 
wom«i% S4M»m than womm are of timir own 
(Levine & Cnmirine, 1973). Thiu^ Homer's 
second hypotheste is not substwtiated. 

Finally, Homer's third hypothesis, that 
women can be expected to show more fear^f* 
$ucce» motive when competii^ with mmi than 
when competing with women, is sulstantiated by 
the data, as we saw earUer. Women whoiK>mpete 
with women show less fear-of^ccess motive, but 
it does not altogether disappear. A study of high 
school students in coed ami noncoed hi^ schools 
(who had attencM coed or mmcoed elementary 
schools) showed that girls in ncmcoed scihools 
showed coMistently less fear of naecess than girls 
in coed schools. Furthermc^ those who had 
attend^ a nmcoed elementary school ^wed 
almost no fe^ of success (WincheU et aU, 1974). 
This hypothesis seems to be amply substantiated. 

Wha Are the Women Who Are Not 
Afrai4 To Succeed 

The second major type of methodological 
limitation in Horner^ study (as well as in many of 
the i^licatiM studies) lies in the typ^ of 
populations sampled. Homer appears to have had 
little concern with the r^>resentativeness of the 
respondents or with the role that might be played 
by Uie r^pmdents^ social class or racial, ethnic, 
rdigioio, and other background characteristics. 
For example, in her original stu<^, 78 percent of 
the 59 girls who scored high w fear of »iccess 
came from {Mredominantly upper middle and 
mkkOe-islaas homes and had succmftd fathers 
who were businessmen or professionals, but only 
36 percent of the 31 subjects wto scored low in 
fear of success had similar backgroumls. It is not 
insignificant that 65 percent of the women who 
did not show fear of su^sess were of lower middle 
class background (Homer, 1972). Most of the 
later r^U^tion studio fail to r^>ort the social 
class competition of the male and female 
respondents. Therefore, it is difficult to ascertain 
to what «ctMt the variability in the refpondents* 
social class backgr<Hmds may be the ^mary 
reason t<Hr the variability in the percentage of 
th(M who present the motive to avoid su<^» in 
tteir stories. 
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Rot>bins and Rot^ins {1873} sufigested that 
the difference in the percent^ of women who 
gitre fear-of*-eucctss stories In Horner's study ($$ 
pereent) end in their own study et Rutgers (48 
percait) may be <^ to differencM in the social 
class composition of the two sample Itiey 
suggest that, since women at Rutgm eome from 
lower middle class famiUo mtd ottm are the first 
in the family to go to cidl^, these nfomen may 
view the experience as the gateway to new 
oppor^ties and, this reason, have higf^r 
levds of aq>iration than upper middle and middle* 
class Raddif fe University of Michigan women* 
Robbins and Bobbins also poUit out ttmt 
differences in percentages of reported feai^of- 
success imagery might well reflect sampling 
errcm and biases due to the small am! 
unrepresentative sample of college students used 
in the two studies. Hence, it is very difficult to 
make any claim concerning the generalisability of 
achievement findings as they ai^iy to t\w student 
bodies of the studied schools, let alone as they 
apfdy to coU^ students or young adults in 
general (Robbins k Rotoiiu, 1973)< 

A number of studies report that tiw race of 
the respondent significantly affects women^ 
motivation to avoid suc<»ss (Weston & Mednick, 
1870; Moore, 1974; Ramlall-Puryear & Mednidc, 
197SK Randall-Puryear aik! Mednick, for 
example, report that black collie women at four 
campuses consistently ^wed less fear of succ^ 
than white women. Also, Moch^ (1974) reports 
that tl» h^hest percentage of f«r-of-»icces5 
storiM ($0 percent) was elicited from white mal^ 
speidcing about Anne, while the lowest percentage 
(23 percent) was pnxtoed by black female:^ 
speaking about John. The percmtage of fear-of- 
success stories was virtually the same for black 
females speaking ^>out Anne as for black males 
speaking about John. On the other hand, while 
white females wen& more likely to tell fear-<of- 
success stories about John than Anne, white males 
corr^ipondlngly showed more fear of ^icce^i 
about Anne than John. Therefore, race seems to 
be a very important variable and may account for 
at least some of the variability in percentages of 
faar-of-swcess stori^ to tl^ extent that black 
mates and females ware ineliKled m> exchided {torn 
different samples. 

Fear of Success or Fear of Rejection 
by Meo 

Homer assumed that women feel ambivalent 
and afraid of succ^ because they perceive 
success u incoHHMtible with femininity. 
Aeeordinglyi success tends to make women le«i 
doirable to men (who feel threatened) and may 
tead to their being rejected by men (Homer, 



1988). Other authors (Lipman-Blumen, 1973) have 
discussed the "minus femininity^ that accompanies 
a succe^^ woman, that is, the automatic 
discrediting process r^arding a successful 
womanHi femininity aiK} sexuality. Actually, some 
studies show that women who are ambivalent 
about success in their careers also tei^ to be 
ambivalent about «icce» in their close 
interperscmal relationship and about their 
femininity (Aniik»^on-Patty & Shelley, 1974; 
M^oiAcy, 1972| Anderscm-Patty, 1974). This 
ambivalence, not only about achievement but also 
about femininity, in women who report fear-of- 
success stories seems to be related to their fear 
of competing with men and, therefore, to their 
fear of Jeopardizing even further their femininity 
and their chances of being desirable to men. 
Another stu^ showed that women were allowed 
to explc^re ami fiofill their intellectual potential 
when they did not have to compete with men with 
whom they had an hitimate relationship. Thus, 
sucMss over male eoUeagi^ was tolerated, but 
higher achievement than a fiance or a husband 
was still viewed as disruptive and undesirable 
(Gray-Shellberg et aL, 1972). 

A study of liki^ility, towever, showed that 
women competent at so-called masculine tasks 
were rated more likable by both sexes than either 
so-called feminine competent or incompetent 
women (^>ence & Helmreich, 1972). And another 
study reported that men select bright women as 
partners for both social and intellectual ts^ and 
do not reject bright women as partners because of 
their ability and ambition (Davis & Splegler, 
1974). The study also showed that men prefer a 
bright male friend but not a bright male coworker, 
who might jprove to be too much competition. 
Women, oiT the other hand, were eager to 
associate with a bright female coworicer but were 
reluctant to choose a bright woman friend 
because, for women, social competition is more 
relevant than academic or occupational 
competition (Davis & Spieler, 1974). It generally 
appears that men avoid competition with a t^ight 
male in an achievement situation, while women 
avoid social competition with bright women. Hie 
fact that m^ and women iM different crit^ 
for selecting w^ and social partsws may 
contribute to women% fear of success. Becaitte 
women choose a different type of partner for 
intellectual am! social ta^ they may aswme 
that men choose women partners on the same 
basis, and therefore they fear that they may be 
rejected socially if they succeed acaiSemicaUy. 
Am>ther pc^ible explanation is that since 
academic succw is generally ccmsidered 
masculine, women may disapprove of hi|^ 
achieving women becauM they (insider them as 
deviating too much from established sex role 
rKH*ms. Thus, it does mi appear that women% 
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fetm of rejection arc coniistently realistic Fear 
of success is rtalistie to some eittent. Successful 
yMnm may be stOl Uked, but tf^ do teiK) to 
threaten both other women wfUi whom tl^y may 
compete for mm as well a m« who have to 
compare their achievements with them as fiances 
or ht w ban ds- The problems involved in a woman% 
success seem to lie more in othm who have to 
team how to deal with it than in herself* 



A great deal of evidence su^esU that 
women's fears of rejection by men, their fears of 
Udc of desirability, and their ambiimlmee tfbout 
their femininity can be alleviated by a cloM and 
stable relationship with a man who accepts and 
supports their adtievement strivings. In the 
Schwann study (1970), for example, girls who 
showed anxiety about success and social rejectii^ 
and changed their career aspiratim» toward a 

traditimal direction were either not datit« 
at aU or were dating men who did not approve of 
cereer women. On the contrary, girls who scored 
low or high In fear of simcess but continued to 
strive for imiovative careers {d^ite their fear of 
success) were either engaged to or serioi^y 
datb^ men who were not against and were mi 
threatened by their siKN«ess or their occupational 
goals (Schwann, 1970)* 

Another s^dy found that older female 
graduate students showed significantly higher 
achievement motivation than did groups of 
younger female graduate or undergraduate 
studmts (Lubetkin & Lubetfcin, 1971). Althou^ 
this study did not make specific reference to the 
marital status of the two groins of women, the 
probability is much higher that ti>e older female 
graduate students were married. This factor 
probably explains the difference in achievement 
motivation because the fact that these oliter 
female students were able to return to graduate 
school indicates approval and m^iport by tl^ir 
Nisbands. 



Origiiis of High Achkvement Motivation 

A very important issue in the study of 
aehievement is the nature of the relationsh^ 
between the socialisation experi^im of b^ end 
girls and the type end ext^it of their achievement 
motivation. The literature tends to neglect some 
of the family antecedents in womm% achievem«Eit 
motivation; when they are examined, the research 
is usually based on the moth<itf-diujghter rela* 
tionsMp and very rarely on the fathu^ught^ 
relationship (Walters & stwnett, 1971). Some 
studies have examined only the decree of sex 
differentiation in mothers' or fathers' behavior 



toward their children. Still fewer studies have 
puTRied the nature of the relationship between the 
sex-Kilffermtiated behavior of both parents and 
the degree of girls* and boys' achievement 
motivation (SafiUoe-Roths<mild et aL, 1975). Sot 
example, one stu(^ of mottov of boys and girls 
agtt S to 6 foumi that mothei^ ati^sa adiievement 
and punish depend^ey mem firequmtly in pre- 
school boys than girls. In g«m^ mothers seem 
to accqrt (^pendency in their daughters, but not 
their sons. Mottiers also tmd to ^t pressure on 
their pre^-^diool ikivhters for obedi^ice and 
conformity, white they put pttmun on their pre- 
school sons f^ imtopendence and achievement 
(l&tfield et aL, 1967a Another study confirmed 
th«» data, finding that mothers of pre-school 
girls are ateiet«* i^»(Htt neatness, demand 
obedience mors often, c<mtr<d verbal protests, and 
use withdrawal of k>ve much more than mothm 
of {H«^hool boys. <^ the ccmtrary, mothers of 
pre-school boys seem to use negative sanctions 
as d^ivation of privileges) and to tolerate 
verbal protests more c^t^ than mothers of girls 
(Baumrind& Black, 1^7). Hoffman (1972), in her 
exc^ent review of research on early childhood 
ttxperienctt and women^ achievement motivation, 
presented findis^^ that directly and indirectly 
reftf to the type of independ^iM training that 
girls (in contrast to boys) rec^ve in their early 
years. She concluded that girls receive less 
effective indepmdence trainii^ and ^courage^ 
ment than boys and that mothm of girls give 
independence significantly later to girls than to 
boys-^ tendency that was particular^ strong in 
the mkSdk dass (Hoffman, 1974; CoUard, 1964). 
Not only is the d^^enctency of girls ^^ated and 
even encouraged by mothers, but a much greater 
d^ree of parental anxiety and protectiveness is 
extended to girls than to bo^ (Hoffman, 1972). 
Hoffman quotes some indirect evid«ice to support 
the fact that mothi»^ are anxiota about the 
independent b^vior in daiQhtei^ but are happy 
about such behavior in sons (Hoffman, 1972). 
Barents think of girls as more fragile, de^ite the 

S eater maturity and stuNlin^ of the female 
rant (Garai & Schimifeld, IMS), and behavioral 
observations ctf infants have shown that boj^ are 
handle more vigorously than girls (MoeSf 1967), 
Hoffman also muttons another related parental 
behavioTf labeled ^)v«*i»Ip,'' that might hinder 
the development of indepenidence in dnufhtors. If 
the parent re^pomli to the ^Uld% aying or asking 
for help too quickly, the diild never dav^bps tl^ 
ability to tolerate frustration, to taekle problems^ 
and to explore poesitto solutions* ft seems that 
mothers tend to help girls much more often than 
boys wh«i the child is faced with a difficult task 
(Hoffman, 1972). 

Turning now to mothers' achievement- 
related characteristics and behaviors and their 



«fftct on womtn*! iRieeeM oHenUticm, we fimi 
thftt women who ar« charaeterixed by atkstnee of 
th« motive to avoid tuecasa (as daf inad by Homm*) 
tand to have mothers who are emfiloy^ in maaeu^ 
Una ocoupations ilenificantty mora oft«t than 
daughters who are characterissc^ by tiie motive to 
avoid success (Anderson-Pattyi 19?4}« Also, 
reviews of studies on the fanilia! ^igins of 
aohiavement orientattotf have shown tiiat tiiare 
two dimensions of parent^hiU relations that 
f »e most cruciab the ^ving-i*ejactln^ and the 
*^as4tal-demandins^ dfmenskms (Kammeyer et aL^ 
1S72). Some sUidias have examined the 
rektioAihip between one parent's (usualty the 
mother^ loving^jeoting or casuat^maiKUiv 
interaction with the draghter and the daughter^ 
achievement motivation, but only a few studies 
have examined the relationship betw^ the 
compoum! effect of both parmta^ impaction 
(Miller^ 1973). Girls who w^ compet^t traders 
h^ moOiars who were less affeetitmate md Ium 
narturant than the mothers of girls who were poor 
readers. Furtharmcn^e, mothm wtU) set hig^ 
standards for their dat^tera' inteUecUml 
achievement had daughters who were m&tt 
proficient on both the readii^ and arithmetic 
ac^vement tests. Howevert i^ls whose fatNirs 
atrmed intellectual competence $(H>rad lower m 
the reading achievement t^t Uwi did girls w^Kwe 
fathers were le» Cfmcemed with their intellectual 
abilities. It seems, theref<M^t that girls' higher 
academic achievement is related to mothers who 
are less affectionate, less nurturant, and more 
demanding of high achievement, while g&'Is with 
affectionate, nurturant, less <temandii^ motters 
have lower academic achievement (Crandall et 
aL, 2964). Furthermore, girls who performed 
especially well on the reading or arithmetic 
achievement t^ts had fathers who praised and 
rewarded mc^re often and who criticized and 
punished their general Intellectual behavi^ le^ 
often. However, we do not know what the 
combined effect of mothers^ and fathers^ 
t>ehaviors is upw gitW scholastic aehievem&it. 
Similar^, another study showed that mothe» who 
ware demar^ii^ tmded to have daughters who 
were achievement oriented, while those who were 
casual tended to have daughters who were not« 
On the other hand, fathers who were owUy 
concerned tended to r»ve daughters with lower 
grade point avm'ages than those who were not 
(Touliatoa & Undhdm, 1974). 

At least three studies have looked 
j^MClfically at the combinations of parental 
behaviors that seem to be associated with high 
Mhtevement motivation in girls. AU three studio 
found that, in general, the earlier the demands for 
Indepwdenee are mi^ on girls, the h%her tl^ir 
level of achievement motivation (Baram, 197S)« 
StroQg encouragement of achievement and early 
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demamis by mothers for both achievement and 
ind^mience seem to be mcH^ effective In the 
context of a warm ai^ supportive relationship 
with the motlm. Ttm study by Ber^ (1973) 
indicate Uiat a warm and permissive i^tionshlp 
with the motiier, usual^ mcM^ characteristic of 
girls, also helps boys to develop achievement 
motivatkm* 

Berens (1972) reports elsewhere ttut the 
soeiaUzatiM for hig^ need adiievement si^ms to 
be facilitated when there is a balance of 
interaction ami support combined with controls, 
expectations, and achievement demands. She 
found, for example, that boys with low need- 
achievement were getting inadequate supp^t and 
too much cmtrol. In fact, they received 
s%nificantly much mm*e pc^tfve interaction than 
either type of control Boys wiWi high need 
achievement received about equal amounts of 
support ami centred in all types of parent-child 
totaracticms and had, ti^refore, a balanced 
pattern of socializatimu Girls with high need 
achievement received significanUy more p<^tive 
interaction than nogative control, but overall 
their pattern was m<»^ balance than was true for 
either of the grou^ with low need achievement 
Tlie imp(H*tant fact<H*s for socialisatim in 
achievement appear to be parmtal »pectation 
and demands for achievement and independent, 
made at .an appropriate age (in Berens^ sample, 
aroumi sge 5, or school entrance age), coupled 
with positive interaction or mipp^t and a 
moderate amount of cimtrol (Berens, 1972). A 
stu(!(y by Miller (1973) also concluded that among 
the girls wh<^ mothers were loving and 
demaiKling and wtKwe fathers were rejectbig and 
casual, mai^ had h^h achievement orientations* 
Wl^ the situation was reversed, that is, when 
rejecting, caMd mothers and loving, demanding 
fathei^ were fcnmd, girls sinewed very low 
achievemwt c»ientati<ms. 

The development of achievement motivation 
in women requires a balance of maternal 
nurturance, affection, and r^trictiveness, high 
demands for indi^endence and achievement, and a 
certain distance frc»n mothers, which giv« girls 
space to explore their own (see the 
comprehensive review in this area by Stein & 
Ba^t 1973). It seems, tlwefore, that Ihm is a 
ciBi^aar /aiationtiiip bet^iNien tiie adslevement 
behavictf of girls (and to some extent boya) and the 
degree of maternal nurturance and affectim. A 
hi^ degree of affection and mirturancet which is 
very often directed toward girls, seems to stiOe a 
girl% potmtial to stand on her own feeti to 
develop a ^ M^ata from that of the mother 
(Hoffman, 1974), and to davtiop an achjavement 
motivatioru A h%fa degree of maternal nitfturance 
and affection tends to overprotect girls and to 
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^)vef«ooi«Ii£6** th«m, lo use BronferOmnnei^ 
(i99i) t^mmology. A mocterAt€ d^ree of 
warreth «nd support, <H»fiibined with some 
ptmishmmt and distance on the part of mothers, Is 
aasoeieted with indcs>eiKienee «id ediievement- 
!>ri«nted behaviort probably because such a 
oombinatton has a '^ougJining" effeet tfwt 
enable the girl to face diff^eulties and 
ooropetition and to take risks. Howevert an 
extensive study of eompetimee in ^^t-sehool 
dUId^ showed that at the oUm^ extreme, 
extfiisive use of coerelve punliriimnit by 
aulhoritarian parents rewlted in low autonomy 
and aehieveroent^ented behavior (Baumrind, 
1971). 

There is some ineompat&>nity between the 
developmi^t of femininity and the devilment of 
achievement motivation in girls. It has bem 
foitfidy for example, that the development of 
femininity in r<^ls is related to parmtal warmth, 
restrictfv^iesf peychologieal forms of diseipUne 
(love withdrawal), paternal dominance, paternal 
maseimnity, and reinforcement of feminine 
behavic^ (Hetherington, 1987). (k\ the other 
hand, the devel(H>nient of mascuUnity in boys is 
Mhanced by maternal distance rather than 
warmth, which also tends to enhance achie^ment 
motivation. T!u», a hli^ degree of mat^nal 
warmth and nurtwance (e^>eeiaily when it 
involves babying, protectiveness, and other t^m 
of holding the child close to the moth^) fnhai^« 
"femininity^ in girls, that is, tependeMy, 
passivity, and nonassertiveness. Thm 
^uiracfteristi{» appear negatively related to 
adOevement odenUtion (Stein & Bailey, 1973), 
implying that femininity is incompatible with 
achievement* This belief seems to be. substan- 
tiated by several stsKlies which indicate that 
higher overaU ^masculinity** scores for girls 
(Oetxeli 1981$ Milton, 1957$ Kagan & Kogan, 
1970), as well as specific masculinity traits, such 
as aggressiveims (Sutton^mith et aL, 1964| 
Kagan and Moes, 1962), are relate positively to 
various achievement measures* 

Anotl^r parental behavior which SMms 
important for the development of aehievemmt 
motivation is the type of help extended to 
dUldren durii^ task performance. When parents 
pravkle some gmeral directiim fbr an inter»t in 
achievement tasks performed by their chiMrm 
and expect and permit the children (especially the 
girls) to perform on their own, the conditions are 
more oonducive for the girls to develop a h^ 
achievement motivation and a low degree of 
anxiety than when parents provide ^Niciric help 
with ipecific tasks (Hermans et aL, 1972). There 
are some imSicatioitt, however, that parents, 
eipeeiaUy mothers, tend to help girls more with 
ipecific tasks than to give them general directions 
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as to how the tasks c<Htld be performed* These 
in(Ucatiofa may explain the development of lower 
adiievcment motivation in women. 

Also, when mothers tend to be verbally 
demandiAg or intrusive, to give verbal stimulatim, 
to criticise children for poor ai^demic 
accomplishments, to resuiet ob^t experim<mta- 
tion, to arouse anxiety in order to make children 
more eautiCMis ma lus exploratory, and to be 
emotionally ami affectively dose to chudren, Uiis 
cMsteUatton of behaviors is likely to <teveiop a 
high verbal ability Ln children, tKtt not high 
nonvertial aptitudi». Nonverbal ^titudas, on the 
contrary, seem to deve^ best when the child is 
free to explore and aeperiroent m his or her own. 
Mothers in general tend to be more restrictive in 
raisii^ dau^ters, and it has bem observed titat 
girls uftislly seem lower on physics adUevement 
tests, whtoh emp^ize nonverbal skills, and much 
higher on verbal tests* Other studies indicate that 
the more a girl itentifies with her mother, the 
less likely she is to be a high achiever. She is less 
likely to mcel in mathemati^ analytic MUs, 
creativity, and game strategies. Plank and Plank 
(1954) found that outstanding women 
mathematicians were closer to ^nd identified 
more with their fathers than Uieir mothers, 
^milarly, BieH (1960) found that females high in 
analytical ability tended to identify with tt^ir 
fathers. This may be because such identification 
indicates a close relatiomhip with tt^ father, who 
plays a balancing rtde in one socialization |»-oee«, 
or it may simply be a p(^itive modeling effect. 

In conclusion, the development of 
anhievement motivation, as well as the degree to 
which wom«i adopt a more contemporary sex role 
ideology (and therefcH^e the degree to which they 
do not feel retrained by traditkmal feminine sex 
role stereotypes) Is contingent upon achieving a 
certain degree of psychological distance from 
families (especially mothers) and to developif^ a 
sefM of individuality (Hoffman, i974| Lipman- 
Blumen, 1972). L4)man-Blumen found that 8S 
per&int of the womm who reported that they 
admired neither parent adhered to the 
contemp^wy en role ideology. Furthemorei 
womim who reported that ttey did not try to 
please either parent and who sought to keep their 
distance were more likely to adhere to tive 
contemporary sex role ideology than womm who 
tried to please both parents. Ltpman-Blumen 
(1972) also found that, of the women who reported 
that they were constantly eriticixed by both 
pamts, 84 percent held the contemporary view. 
Women with the ^temp(»*ary viewpoint, ^ 
reports, tended U have a oitical mother^ while 
women with a traditi^ial vtewpoint recalled 
having a critical father. In general, Upman- 
ffiumen (1972) indicates that the rejection of tim 
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maternal lift pattern may force adcdescmt firls 
to seek new ap(>roaehai to tf^ir own liv^ U U, 
therefore* related to a greater tenden^ for 
women to adopt the eontemporaiy ideotogy, 
e^>eciaUy when they do not admire tt^ir mo^rs 
tieeaute they regard them at uimee^afuL Hilt, 
of eoiame, was true up to now beeaute the Urge 
ma^ty of mothers either did not work and 
ad)teve outside the home or, mlmn they irariced, 
were not often satiafied with the type of work and 
atitievements they had. tn faot« they oftai 
viewed work as a necwity or an luipleasant task. 
Thereforef they ooidd become only ngiatiye 
aehievem^t roodela for their daughters. That is, 
daughters had to rejost what their mothers had 
been in order to feci {;»yeh^oglealIy ineUned 
toward achievement. As incre^ii^ly more 
mothers themselva have h^ achievement 
motlvation» and as they work ami achieve in a 
variety of occupat!oi»t inchtding masculine 
occupatioi»y they also act as pyitive a^Hiievement 
models for their daughtera. Their dai^tera can 
admire mem and idaitify with them and thi» be 
propeUed toward achieveme^tt. Anderson-Patty^ 
(1974) pertinent research findings indicate that 
the mothers employment in masculine 
occupations is significantly related to the lUsemiee 
of th$ motive to avoid suc^ew in wonmn. 
However, a balanced mother-dai^iter relatimiship 
in terms of affection, closeness, suppc^i and 
control, separatenes and cSstance might always 
be aaKKsiated with girls^ development of 
independence, autonomy, and high achievemrat 
motivation. But separaten^ and a certain 
distance does not imply reaction or ladc of 
warmth^ it only implies a relatkxuhip between 
two individuals, a mother and a daivhter, who 
both must have autonomy and ^»ace to expire 
and grow. 



Affitiative Motive of Achievement 

Some authors have examined to what extent 
the affiliative needs of women interfere with 
their achievemmt potentials. Hoffman (1974) 
writea that academic and professkxial women 
frequently allow their eoni^m with affective 
relationships to intttfere with tte fuQ of their 
cognitive cspacitiea. In general, there is a 
tendency for women in group ^aeusskm and in 
intellectual argument to aa^ice briiliaMe for 
rapport. There is some evidence, for example, 
that a^men who p^orm weQ aea<temica&y do so 
in ooopeitttive purKdt and «changes with other 
studwts so as not to decrease acc^tance by 
peers, while men tend to achiwe much more often 
asnoiiers'*(Wyef, 1967). 

As we have seen in otiMr sections of this 
vdumef women mote than men require the 
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approval of others. This need to be approved and 
liked is much stronger vis-tt-vis men, whom 
wom«i ptt^ve as a mora salient reference i^oup 
as well as more txmditkKial than themselves with 
regvd to aax-eppropriate achievement behavtor* 
As we shall see in chapter 11, men actual^ hcdd 
more ^aditional views about women^ 
occupational roles and achievemimts. Hencet 
woro«i% desiro to achieve can be thwarted by 
their anstety concerning evaluation and possible 
re^ctkn men. Some data, however, indicate 
that the desire for love and af^iroval &n also have 
a positive effect on women^ achievement 
motivatioa. Ih fact, the Crandalls and oUiers 
(OamSallt 1963| Orandall, 19fi4i Garai & 
Sehtenfeld, 1968) have sugge^d that 
adiievement behavior in girls is motivated not by 
mastery strivings, as is true for boys, but by 
affiUative motive In fact, in two different 
studies, nursery school and elementary school 
girls^ achievement effc»^ were motivated by a 
de^ tt^ sochU a{^val to a greater extent than 
were bcyn^ adiievement efforts (Lahtinm, 1964| 
Tyler et aL, 1962| (^Andall et aL, 1964). 

Actually, as long as aca<temic performance 
is compatible with affiliative motives, we can 
expect that the girls* scholastic achievement will 
be h^h (Hoffman, 1974| Wyer, 1967). For 
example, in elementary schools, excellence is 
rewarded with love and i^^>roval by parents, 
tea<^rs, ami peers. But in college and in 
professional pursuits, love is less frequently the 
reward for top performance; if anything, the 
reverse is often true. In fact, high achievers must 
be able to withstand the Imeliness that comes 
with high achievement and Riccess« The early and 
con^mt concern of girls with social approval 
and love, which led Ka^ (1964) to asy that boys 
try to figure the task and girls try to figure the 
teadter, may be handicapp^ girls, since at a 
very early age they are ccMieemed not so much 
with developing competence and skills that will 
emti>le them to master the tasi^ but with pleasing 
the teact^ ^ with plei^ing whoever requires 
them to adiiave* 



ExpbfiatioBS of Success aad Failare 

AnotiMr set of rttearch studiM is comNimed 
wltJi how men and women es^iain success or 
failure and with how thrae explanaticms influence 
their expectations for success and failure and 
their pentetence in tasks, regard^ of suece«i <h» 
failure* These projects also explore the 
interrelatkms amcmg the types of explanations and 
achievement motivatkm« In general, this 
relatkxtfhip seems so strong that Frieze (167S) 
raises the question of whetter a^ievement 
motivation produce different types of 
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MS^UMtiofis fbr suceeii and teiUire^ or whathcr 
whftt im bem labcted '*aehiev«ment motivatkH)'' 
it the rMult of c^erUbi lMrn#d patterns of 
Mplbktaii^ success end fem^ Weiner (1972) 
•dople the leUer interpreUtion $nd demoiatretes 
thet many of the htivivk>r«l (Uf fermeM betw^ 
h%h end torn edilevement-iQotlveted mlm een be 
peniinoniously ejqOmined by refer^use to ti^ 
et^ttmtioflel tendenci e i> 

Let Its look now et the evidence on sex- 
differeotieted esqpeeteti^ about sioe^ and 
future and on the sex-differmtieted types of 
expLanatioos attrilMited to success or failiu^. 
KumeKxas stud^ have shown that h^fher 
expeetatiom for personal ahk^sss are held by 
oalM than by femeies in Americen society. For 
exampiei C^sndaH^ work (1969) documents the 
gmerally low expectant^ of girls and mommi in 
m variety of tasks and settings. The rwults 
consistently show that males have generally 
higher initial expectetkms than females* 
KoreovttTt when objective ability estimates are 
evalUble, males tend to overestimate their fuUu« 
succtiMs, while females tend to underestimate 
their ftiture perfomMce (CrambU^ 1969). 

Similar results were obtained by Jackaway 
(1974), who found that females ap^ched 
echievem^t situations with geraral pessimism 
and lack of self-confidence and that their 
es^MOtwcy estimates were mu<^ lower than male 
expeetancy estimates ooneemlng succ^ in 
different tasks* She also found that femates 
fmerally underestimated their actual 
perf6rmanee» whereas males overestimated theirs. 

Other researchers have repUcated CrandaU% 
findii^ with a variety of age groups and ta^ 
(UootaneHi k Hill, 1969$ MeMahon, 1972$ SmeU et 
aU 1973; Brim et aL, 1969$ Feather, 1969| 
Sychman & Shermen, 1973$ Bar*t«l am) Friese, 
1973). A recent study found that m^mt men 
expected that they woiOd excel in a new task, 
wh«wui w<men almost uniformly expected that 
Oiey would not* It appeared that many of the men 
made their expectancy decisions based on the sex 
r<de stef«o^pe of mele compet^ice to acliieve 
exeeUenoe and that exce«ive objective evldmM 
would heM to be provided to alter the high 
expectations of Ume men. Femal«», on the other 
ham^ aasumsd tim»mpetwoe to excel in a new 
tmk ualese there was multiple objective evidmce 
to the eontrerv and unless this objective evidmce 
wes specific to the MW task* These daU indicate 
thet femeies assimilate the stereotypic feminine 
expeetatloi} of incompetence to excel white males 
aMimilate the stmotypic masouliM expectatiM 
of competence to wmI (Vaughter et aL, 1974)« 
This study also proposed that the r^M^onse set for 
vertMl d^plty of modesty is Mtimilated more by 
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femeies, while the r^ponse set confidrace wI0i 
regard to aehievemmt-related behaviors is more 
often assimilated by males* This eex- 
differentiated assimilatkNi of roponse sets may 
at least partially account for the sex* 
diinrerentUted expectetto» about e x ce lli n g in mw 
tasks (Vaughter et et, 1974). 

Other s^es suggest that the sex role 
relate(bmts of the must be cmsidM^ in 
flosessing exprctuc^ about sucews or failure 
(Hoffman & Meier, 1M6}. The ^masmline^ 
*>feminlne^ label of a Ujk has be«i shown to 
effect performance in that girte usually do better 
in tasks labeled ^femintne^ and boys wiaBy do 
better et tarics labeled **mmiculim,'' e^ when the 
actual ccmtent ih* difficulty of the ta^ is tte 
same (McH)temey<»', 19?2| Blilton, 1959$ Stein k 
Smithells, 1^9). Evidence sueg^ that not onfy 
is the actual performance of men and women 
differ^t at taria labeled as masculine or 
feminine, but also their expectations abcxit 
perffK'mance are different and are affected by the 
sex awftspriateness of the taik (Stein et aL, 
1971), Finally, not onfy are one^ own 
expectancies about acdiievement perfi^ance 
ejected the sex i^propriatmen of the tadc, 
but so are the expectations that others h<dd about 
one% performance (Dewx & EmswiUer, 197S). 

miile the availatde evtdimce indicates that 
women have lower expectation about 
achievement and excellence than men, there are 
several facum which may modify and attmuate 
this flmfing. First, sttt'eo^ypes abrat women% 
modesty may lead women to undervalue thei^ 
abilities and eqiecutkxis of achtevement and may 
even d^res the^ tevel of opectatiooa. On the 
other hand, men, acting according to the 
msseoline stereotyp«i^ which make thmi self-* 
confidmt and supped theU* ej^ectatlons of 
excelling in all situations, mi^t overvalue their 
level of expecUtiom concerning performanM and 
ex^llence« Second, the labeling of a task as 
feminine, regardless of the difficulty involved in 
performing the task, tends to incrsase women^ 
expectations performance and «cellenee, 
while the reported «q»ectatkins are lower tot a 
^'maseuUne* task. 

Studio that have examined the ^rpM of 
ei^laratloos attributed to success and failurs 
point out that maximum pride and security in 
sucMss ars derived from exptsnstfaxts that 
attrUmte s;^oe« to internal and stable factors, 
su^i as ability (Frieze, 1975)« The more one t«^ 
to attr&ute suc<m to iri>itity ami failure to bad 
luck or insuffielmt effort, the higher the 
persistence in performiiig tasks and the highm^ the 
achievement motivation* After aO, bed h^ can 
always turn to good hide, and lack of Rtfficteit 
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«ff<H*t etn Always b« con^^td by om^ own win 
and inereased appropriately to guarantee suece^ 
Currently available studies have demonstrated 
that i%h adtlevement-tnotivated men t«Hl to 
ex(dain tuc^^s in terms of high ability end effort 
and failurM in terms of lack of effort CKiddSt 
1972}* This Utic^f-effort exfdMati^ of failure 
iMdi to a greatm* «ibeequent eff<»t and accounts 
for the motivating effects that teilore ha on lii^ 
ftehievem«it-*fliot{vated males (Weiner, 1972$ 
Atkinson, 1964}« Also, it has bem found that h^h 
aohievement motlvetion in men is tmially 
associated with higher estimate of personal 
ability <Bar-tal & Friezct 1973| Kukla, 1972). On 
the other hand, mm with a low a^evement 
motivation tend to explain their KKrce£»es in 
t^ms of external cai»M (good luc^ rather than 
ability) and their failures in terns of low ^ility 
(Weiner & KuklSt 1970; Weiner & Potman, 1970). 
This type of explanati^ of «mess and failure 
permits high adiievement-motivated men to feel 
proud when they lucoeed and to be nnitivated to 
try again when they f alL 



Women, on the other hand, have been found 
to explain sucee» lea often in terms of their own 
abilinr (McMahoi^ 1971| Friezet 1973e). TMs 
flnding indicates that women use bj^ much more 
oftm as an explanatton of miecess than do men 
(Bar-tel & Friexe, 1973| Feather, 1969| McMahm, 
1972). Thus, women who es^lain miceess as a 
result of luck rather than ability tend to feel less 
proud of their succe» and less confident id>out 
repeating that suoce». The tendency for women 
to exteroaliM succew miHsh more than sntn may 
actually permit them to pursue wceus and to 
achieve considerably d«ipite their pmible 
ambivalsMe about w^sess and adiievement. 
BUO/f for example, has WMted that this of 
externality may be a derive mechanism that is 
important because it allows women to achieve 
without perceiving their behavior as sex 
inappropriate (Thurber, 1972)* Another BtOy has 
concluded that women who «hib!t ti^ motive to 
avoSd Ricceas perform better on a Digit S^Mn 
(badcwardi) following easy and external cont«H>l 
instruettois, while women who do not esMhlt the 
motive to avoid success perform better followiiv 
diffSeult and internal wntrri instructiottf 
(Anderson-Patty, 1974). This evidence supports 
the (Indifv that extemaUxlfv succesi, tMu^ it 
on good hsofct probably permits womm who fear 
that sueeess may detract from femininity to 
perform well while feeling that they are keeping 
their femininity. Furthermore, by underplayii^ 
and not feeling proud ^out their wccess, women 
are Imi threatmihg to men who can deal better 
with th^ wiver good Iud( than with their ability. 
In the Ute 19M% Mgh-iiefaieving wives in dual- 
MTser marriages used such explanations of 



succ^s in order to maintain their marriages 
(Poloma, 1972), 

Some studies s*ow that women tend to 
internalise failure and to explain it as lack of 
ability (McMshon, 1971, iS72; CrandaU et aL, 
1965; Zander et aL« 1972*) Other s^ies, 
however, have fiiled to replicate tiiese findii^ 
(Feather, 1969; Ftiexe, i973a)« 1t)e implicationi 
of these findings are serioi^ for wtm% women 
attr^mte faihu^ to lack of ability, they have little 
motivation to attempt tasks at which they have 
already flailed, since lack of ability is a stable 
factor guaranteeing failure next time around. 
This type of explanation of failure, t -efore, may 
be another important factor contribu ig to lower 
achievement expectations and lower actual 
achievement in women. 

i$ :K)t very clear, however, to what extent 
extemalization of success is necessarily 
combined with the intemalizaticHi of faiUire, a 
deai^Uy combination for women^s achievement 
motivation. Frieze (1975), who reviewed the 
literature, remarics Uiat women who hope for 
wcc^ may attribute failure to lack of ability, 
while those who have already deckled ml to ti^ 
and have low aspirations use luck to explain tx>th 
success and failure* However, a study of high- 
achieving women found that they tend to explain 
both success and failure as results of effort 
expended in the ^mrsuit of achievement, althoc^ 
the differences between the^ r^pons^ ai^ those 
of low^^i^eving women were not always 
statistically sipiificant. 

It is inter^ting to note that even the high- 
achieving women, who explain their success and 
failure more often in terms of hard work and 
effort, tend to have knver estimates of their own 
abilities than men (Frieze, 1973a; Bar-tal & 
Frieze, 1973). Tliis is a very significant findif« 
because it s1k>ws thst evm high-achieving women 
are not as self-^eonfident as men and lack the 
intemalis^ belief about competence that men 
have. 

Some studies have examined the underlying 
cause for women% achievement and performance 
expectatiorau According to traditkMial sex 
stereotypes, men are s u p po sed to be more active, 
strivingt intelligent, powerful, and iiHiependent 
than women (^overman et aL, 1972). 
Furthermore, until recently, there was consistent 
evidence that both women and men did not expect 
women to perform well and to achieve highly— 
esqMctations that may have been (^te influMtial 
in determining women% achievement behavior. 
The study by Goldbeif (19S8), for example, 
tfiowed that women college students evaluated 
artictes supposedly written by women lower than 
tt^ same articles when they were «jpposed^ 
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written by men. Similtr results were found fay 
Pheterson ct aL (1971), wto had female subjects 
ju^ge paintings. Agairtf the palntii^ premmably 
painted by female artists were rated lower than 
those presumably painted by men. However^ when 
the nifoinen were told that the paintings had won a 
{^i2e^ their evaluations were equaL 
Siipportiveness of women for other women was, 
however, also shown in the study by Deaux and 
Taynor (1973), In which men rated highly 
competmt men higher on intelligence and general 
eompetence than compar^le women, while 
women tended to rate competent women 
relatively higher on competence than comparable 
men. It seems, therefore, that in the 1970^ 
women have beeome more si^>port!ve of other 
women and have higher expectations abmit 
women^ competence and achievement. This may 
t>e a consequence both of greater self-ccmfidence 
in women and of an awareness that women who 
are successful must be much better and work 
much harder than men. There are some 
indicattons of other changes that may affect the 
level of women*s expectations, and studies carried 
out In the second half of the 1970*s may ^ow that 
expectstions for achievement and performance 
are no lofi^er influenced by sex differences. 

The attribution of different types of expla- 
nations for success and failure in men and women 
and in high- and low^chieving individuals has 
important implicstions concerning continuation of 
task performance and willingness to perform 
difficult ta^ Crandall ami Rabson (1960) found 
that grade school girls are more likely th&n boys 
to withdraw !^om threatening situations in which 
the probability of success is m>t high and to se^ 
help firom adults and peers. Ttey also fcnmd that 
boys will attempt to master (deviously failed 
tasks, while girls are more apt to repeat 
previously successful ones. These differences 
were not evident at the nursery scIkxiI level but 
were clearly present by early grade schooL These 
findings reflect relevant sex-differentiated 
socialization experiences, documented in a study 
that curved mothjr-daughter interactions in 
task solving ^^^^ 10-yeai^lcb. The study showed 
that the mothers of girls who were good in 
mathematics or spatial relations allowed the girls 
to solve WAiB by themselves, while the mothers of 
girls with good verbal skills were more intrusive, 
offering suggestions, and criticism (Bing, 
It seems, therefore, that mothers of 
daii^ters are more Ukely than mothers of sons to 
be intrusive and to give help with tasks. This 
indicates that girls learn to rely on adults for 
help, rather than try to cope and explore solutions 
by themselves* 

The interpretations of girls* reactions to 
failure (in comparison with boys' reactions} may 
represent sexist assumptions. One study, for 
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example, rep<»-ted that t>oys tended to respond 
more aggressively than girls, displaying 
destructive and emotional responses, facial 
eiqxressions, rationalization, «id help-ee^ing 
behavi^e^ Girls, howev«-, significantly more 
often than boys, tried to solve tiw problem alone, 
seeking contact and information. It is interesting 
to note that in this study the boys* behavior was 
judg^ mc»re aggressive than the girls% while, in 
fact, ttm boys exh&ited mc^ destructive and 
emotional re^Kmsi^ girls responded more 
rationally by tiding to solve the problem alone and 
to se^ conUct and information. It was never 
pointed out that the girls were more coi»tructive 
and rational thvi the boyst since such an 
interpretation would not be cmsonant with sex 
role stereotypes. 

We can conclude that women wrtio interpret 
failure as a result of lack of ability t^ to be less 
wiUbig to undertake simUar tasks sinee their 
estimate of the probability of success and their 
motivation tend to be low. Also, to the extent 
that women adhere to sex role ster^types, they 
may believe iSmt ti^ are not competent, they 
may be mod^t ^>out their competence, and they 
may teiHl to withdraw from difficult tasks. 

One of the very important variables that has 
often been overlooked in the controversy about 
women's achievement motivation is their 
intelligence. There are some indications that 
highly intelligent women tend to have less anxiety 
(and not much more anxiety than men}. On the 
other hand, the higl^t level of anxiety is found in 
mtmen with average or above-average, but not 
very high, fntelUgence. Also, women who are 
extremely high achieving are less anxious than 
other women and mi mote anxious than men 
(Lwighlin et aL, 1965). Therefore, Um actual 
achievement of highly intelligent wom4^ may not 
be Interfered witf^-partly becaioe of their 
intelligent (which also tends to safeguard them 
from formal ami informal institutional 
discrimination) and partly because they do not 
have very high levels of anxiety, even regarding 
success. 

PhiUii^ (1962) r^K»rts that an ino^ease in 
anxiety re&ilts in lower achievement in women 
and that women with low anxiety tend to have 
much higher achievement than women with Mgh 
anxiety. In general, the interactive effects of 
sex, age, intelligence, social clan, race, and 
arariety up(m the actual adtievement and 
motivatim of boys and girls has been inadequately 
investigated. Much more reseu^h is necessary 
before we can obtain a clever picture of the 
interrelationships between all these variables and 
the factors that contribute to the outcome of 
actual performance and achievement in different 
settif^ and under different conditi(xis. 
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4 WOMEPre EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL CHOICES 



Choice Between Career aad Marriage 



from $n mtly ige^ i w>maii9 uiflikt a man, 
must deeSdt tbo role <^ fHitk am! marri^e in har 
Iifa« Ste fmM aavaral optioos: 

• To have a oarear and not marry, 
a To marry and not work. 

• To combina oari«r and surriage, 
trying to asiecl at both. 

• To confine eartar and marriagei 
makii^ oompromiMS in both. 

a To oombine work and marriaee, 
making eon^Dromteas in tm wc^k. 

a To combine both, making <H>wr 
promim kt bar famU^ toy 
remaining chUdlMi or by 
marrying not the prefi^red man, 
but the one who aee^ta and 
»^)porti har work ptom). 

The ehoiee that young women n»ke b 
important baeaisa it relates to aU other edu- 
eatiooal and oeeupationa! plans. If women decide 
that marriage is praf arabla to a caster, th^ may 
not plan to go to coUege and tmtaUy will n<^ plan 
to go to graduate scbooL The t^ and level of 
their a do eationa l aipirations are limited by car^m 
or marriage plans* Maiq^ middle and i^iper middle 
class womm attend and oeesjionally finish college 
baeause aduoitioo is eomidafsd desirable for a 
girl. Aside from a <^etf « edooation can provfaia 
adimsity Insurance^ and masy balteva that 
aduaatad woman make batter mothers* 

Career and marrisga daeisioiis are ioE^ortant 
factors for fHmm when ohooiing an aifantslional 
field* tromea not planning permanent oeraars do 
not irtioosa profasrioes that NK^dra loagp arduoos 
trainingi work continuityi or keeping up with 
tisaqgai^ as iaW| madictne^ or fields that 
mtm^ a Phi D. ^LavinCf SMS). Women without 
aCraig career commitments usually sflact tradf^ 
tioaal female oocMpatioa% such as nursing or 
eiiawiitary school eduaatiOB» thai (fe not raiulrc 



work continuity and allow them to stop woridi^ 
while their chiiU^ren are y<Hmg (Herman Sc 
Sedlactic, 1974), Reemt stereotypes thst di»- 
ignate the ti*aditional **feminine^ occupations as 
the most flexible and compatU^le with motherhood 
art queMionable. in ^^(^ a pii>f68iion lilce 
dentistry, whhi^ is fl^ible and compatible with 
moth«rtKK>d, is c<»sider^ a ^feminine** oeci^ia- 
tion. 

'mere a continuum of career commit- 
ments for women* At one extreme are women 
who ^loose marriage and moth<^)K»od over a 
career, and at the <Ah^ extreme are those who 
dKide on a continiKHis career even if it means 
stiqfihg single or childless* Women who mter 
high-fmstigCf masculine ocm(>aUoaa usually 
^)00^ careers over familiei. (Rosi^i 1873| 
K^man k Sedlmeekj 1974| Nagely« 1971| Levine* 
1968). Wom^ ¥iho chcxw traditional female 
occupations UMially have a career ttiat requires 
them to make many compromises in order to raise 
a family (Davis & Olesen^ 1965). Educational 
aspirations as weH as attainment are alK» deter- 
mined by the career and marriage choice that 
women makCf jdn^ early marriage u^udly inter- 
rupts a woman% ediKsatton (Mulvey, 1^)* 

There is some evidence that men also may 
experience some role conflict* Although men are 
not f^ced with the dilemma ^ choosing between 
marriage and career, th^ do face some conflicts* 
For «ampte» one stud^ (Adamek & Goudyi 1988) 
indicated ttet 40 per^t of mm and 29 percent 
of women thought that family and occupational 
r^pon^ilities Int^ fere with each other. The 
womM% re^onses nuiy be ^^ined by the fact 
that thMC women wm in home economics and 
education* which are fiakb eonddarad to be mora 
compatiUa with marriage sinM tiiey do not 
raqidre uninterrupted w<^ patterns. Itta men 
viewed themselves primarily as family membera 
and received sattofkction from their families* At 
SM(t 78perc«it of the men wd 85 perc^ of the 
women desigiiated the family as their primary 
source of satisfaction, while S2 p^cent of the 
men and 6 percent ^ the wonM> chose their 
occu p atio n * As dual caramv become increaain^y 
widespread and as men and women find that they 
must shara the ^Mponsfiiility for hoctfdxdd <d)oree 



and chikJc*re, the netd for thii kind of research 
beeomas tven grcator. 

Shirley Angriit (1972) eondueted p^dbtbly 
tha best study of woman's choiees baturaan earear 
and maniage. BecMise her study was longitudinal, 
in?oIvii« col^^ studanU twm f^^man yrar 
through graAiatftm, she able to study not only 
the background of the women, but abo the 
chai^ in their plsns throughout e^egi^. &i 1869 
and 1870, when the Women^ Liberation Movement 
stm had not made a significant impaet, elmost no 
woman said that she would work when she had 
eidldren of pre^hool age if huMwKfi salary 
was adequate {Angrist, I872}« Even women w?h» 
could easily choose both worie and career usually 
antte{{>ated at leut one interruption while thetr 
chUdren were very young. (My U percent of the 
college students wanted to w^ when they had 
pre-aohool children, even if their huAai^ salary 
were aitoquate. About oneHhird of the women 
indicated that they planned to work when their 
children were grown, even with an adequate 
Income provided by the husband (Angrist, 1872). 

Evm in the 1870% after the Women% 
Movammt had made e significant impact, moat 
women planned either to quit woric when their 
childm) were vary young or to wo^ part time 
(Mandle, 1975$ Mason & Bumpass, I975| Parelius, 
187S). The movemmt has t^Iped most college 
woman realize that a (we^ is oompatfide with 
marriage and motherhood, but the belief that 
Infants must be taken «re of by ti^ mothers 
seems to be quite resistant to cNu^, even among 
activist feminists (Handle, 1875). 

Angrist further divkJed her sample into 
**career salient*^ women, who conskler their career 
the moat salient aspect of their lives even thoi^ 
they may not necessarily ste«iify, end 
career salient" women, who place their marriage 
and children above their career. Using this dis- 
tinction, she found that 40 percent of the fresh- 
man women in her sample began as non-career 
salient and remained so as serUon, while only 7 
percent ware camr salient throu^XHit the 4 
years. The Changers*" consisted of 17 percent 
who beoame non-career salient by senior year and 
3S percent who chained from non^career salimt 
by senior year and 35 percent who changed from 
non-career salient to career salients ITMrefore, 
at the senior year, she found that 57 p^cnt of 
the women were non<>«areer salient and 4S percent 
were career salienL She also found that mMt 
chasfes in favor of a career were made early in 
the senior year. Most dramatic of the convo^ 
were the 14 pv'cant who were firmly non-career 
oriented for 3 years but bMsme career oriented 
as seniors (Angrist, 1872}« 
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Almquist and Angrist (1970, 1971) further 
reported that career salient women more often 
had worktnr; mothers, termed to hold a variety of 
part-time summer jobs durir^ college, selected 
male-*dominated oeci^tfons, smd were influenced 
more by teachers and occi^>Btional role models 
than by family and peers. The non-ciu^r salient 
«w>men, on the other hand, more often were 
sor<^ty members, dated steadily or were engaged, 
had mothers active in leisure punmits, and 
selected traditional female-dominated occupa- 
tions. They interpreted these findings to mean 
that carror salient women, althm^h the minority, 
are not socially deviant, tMit receive enriching 
UifluencM from their families, teacters, college 
l^fesscHi^ and other work role models. 

Probably the most important finding was 
that the non*-career salient women tend to be 
conventional and conforming^the pofmlar girls 
who date frequently, go steady, or become 
engaged during collie* Rossi (1967) similarly 
rfl^ported that career^iented women temS to be 
mu^ less conv^tioul and much more inde- 
pendent tlwn marriage^ient^ women. Rimi 
also reported that career^iented women start 
dating Uteri date leas in high school and coUegei 
have less ^reelation for young idiUdren, visiting 
relatives, planning, and organizbigf and have a 
consistently higher interest in rea^ng, studying, 
ai^ other solo activities. The timing of dathr^ 
may be at least as important, If <rot m)o< o so, trmn 
the frequency (Vetter «x l^win, lUo4), sint^o 
delayed dating implies less concern with 
popularity and allows girls to use their energy and 
intelligmce in studying and achieving. 

The evidence about the aocialization escperi- 
enc^ of career-oriented girls is c^msistent with 
the evidence about the socialization experiences 
of hl^HicMeving women. Both are les 
infhianced by par^tsf tteir par^ts disapprove of 
their care& orienUtion (Vetter & Lewis, 19d4)$ 
they ten6 to postpone dating, engagement, and 
marriage; and they seem to be less concerned with 
approval (Herman & SecHacek, 1974) and popu- 
larity. Tl^refore, both high achievemoit and high 
career orientaticxi r^uire strength^ autonomy, 
and the courage to go against parental, peer, and 
social pressures to be sociable, **nice,^ and 
popular. 

Since tliore are no data on these women^ 
attractiveness, it is possible that some of them 
had no ehoice but to postpone dating, mgagement, 
and marriage because they could fiiKl no attrac- 
tive, desirable men. Therefore, they channeled 
their energies into achievem^t. It is alM 
possible ttwt th^e was an inte^ction between 
these women% high achievement orientation and 
their lacic of interest in dating that led them to 
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Avirt tffoM tiwiy froa grooraistK And dftt^ 
to aobotutk puttuitt. 

ItMM is mm% fvSdMM thit Mgh ititoca girls 
wlio <to not coaforffi to mMUttoasl idssls of 
f MOabitty ITS no loiig« pttuOUm! big b«ii« 
unpopulsr, but dsto ss mudt « m ^foatoiiMi* girls 
OtotSD ft Aautisnstlt im% It stsms, tIiir«fort| 
that MUm«8Mt and omir orlwtattai ao loogsf 
ImS totaor^ to koslbiM Md inpc^Hdsri^* 

Ttm§ is wldtBM thst girtfrtsnds and bofs^ 
firisQdsgfMtly iafiusaos ths flnl ^lotes bstwsto 
esrtsr sod mutig^ (Edwsrdii T!tm influ- 

siios of bpsflMsiids on jpoisig inkhm^ ds^MoM 
stoit osrssr sod msrrlsgt ss wsU ss typs of 
oocupstteii Is ihowo by fosssreh on iiKm«i% 
psrsspcSoiis of whst mmt think stmtt mmsn^ 
Tdlm sod how thsss cpialoDs sflsot womm^ 
osrssr d s s l s ic o s. IVobsUy ths mort olssr-mit 
tvidsfias oomsi from s study Hswlsy (1973). 
Hswlsy foimd tiist womso who hslisvs thst mM in 
gsttSMif sod s^^seisUy ths ligniflosnt msn in 
tbsir Uvssp do fiM tM gsodsr ss s bssis for 
svshistiiii bshsvion ususlfy work outsids ths 
ho»s sod hsvs osrssrs. On ths othsr hsi^ 
womso who bsUsvs thst msn svsiusts Mtavlors 
sooordlog to i^odsr tsod to ohooss msrrfi^ 
lastosd of s osrssr. 

Anothsr irtudy (Mstthsws & Tisdsmsoi 1964) 
similsriy oonoludsd thst how s woman psresiv^ 
mm^ sttitudsi towsrdi hsr uss of intslil|^nes is 
Important whsn ilis plsns for osroer snd msrHsgs, 
If s womso hslisvss that msn rs^pond nsgativsly 
to woman who uss thsir intalI%M0St ttm uiusBy 
dseidss sgsinst s osrssr* Furtlwm ttm study 
tfMwsd thst womm with woh s psresption tsnd to 
fssl iAtsUsetusUy Infsrior to msn. Thsrsfors. 
thsy adopt, psrhsps dsfsnslvsly« s rsalm of 
thsir owof iu^ as homsmaking. 

Asothsr study (VofslstaL, is74} showsd 
thst whso mothm work, thsir shOdrm do not 
psrs^vs oiasflulins and fsminlns bshsvkm ss 
4iohotooioMSp but ss ovsrispptag. This stody 
showsd thst working mothsrs ssrvs ss nds modsls 
not o»|y for diu«htsrs but siso bidirwotly for sons, 
urtio SOS posiibls rols modsls for th^ futurs 
wifSi^ Mataraal SAploymsat tsodi to in&isMs 
how sMld^ sod youQg sdults psrotf irs sod svakh 
ate mals and f amala briMnriorst and thsrsfim 
iodtrwt^ influsBOSS thsir sttitudss towsrd ths 
ooswatMiity of osrssr sad marrisgs for wi^Eisn 
(VcffilstaL* 1174). 

Hatsmsl sm^oymsnt, howsvsr, is sn iniuf^ 
fktait fsstor uRlMS ooo^osd with fsyorabls 
psrsooal osnssqusnsss. It ii ths ocMsAOnstion itf 
ths BMrthsr% Sttpit^msRt with a posltivs attituds 
toward hsr isork thst £ssiUtotas ths sodrogynous 
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thinidng of boto dsughtsn snd soni* A mothsr% 
nsgstivs work sspsrisnoss msy rsinforos hsr 
ohiklrsti^ psre^tlon thst msn uid womw ars in 
fast diffsrsnt, ^sies ths rsesivsd mssssgs msy bs 
thst th^ moihsr is unhappy in hsr wmk bsosuss 
working is laspprc^isto for woman, Thii n^sins 
why sorno stsidtas rspwt thst matsmsl smphiy- 
msnt hsips youog womsn psrMivs osrssr-rslsted 
adhisvsmsnt as YMiniM* only whsn tl^ omploy-* 
msnt «Kpos^ ths |^ls to a fsminiiis modsl of 
UNark oonv^tssMSs (Bsrucdv 1972). 

How iNimsn psresivs msn% attttiuiss toward 
tha fols of womsn hsIps dstsrmine tosir dsoidcms 
^out Oirs« sod iMrrisgs, As late as 1971, ths 
Womsn% Ubo»tiTO Hovsmsnt idsc^ogy hsd not 
affsotad ooUags m«i} thiy did not fsvor womsn% 
smplc^msnt af t^ marriago* prsfsiting thst thsir 
wivsi not work unlssi ^wc^tsfy nsesMtfy. 0ns 
study {MoMmin at sL, 1971) showsd thst whiU 12 
psr^nt of ooUsgs mm pr^srrsd titst thdr wivss 
not work st sU sftsr marrisgs« only 2«7 pwcsnt of 
eoUsgs womM prsfsrrsd n^ to w^ sftsr mar- 
ria^. lliirtysight p«tmt of eoUsgs mm prs- 
fsrrsd that thsir wiv« not work sftsr chlldrsn 
wars bc^no unlM sbsotutsly nsMSurys only 1S«7 
psrosnt of Uis womsn hsd ths ssms prsfsrsnos. 
On ths (Ahsr hwd, 72 psresnt of ths women 
wantsd to work bsfors ^drm wsrs born and 
aftsr ths ehUdrsn grsw oldsr, whils only 40 
psrosnt ctf ths msn hsd ths ssms prsfsrsnoe« 
Although 7*1 p^osnt of ths womsn wantsd to 
work oootimioitt^ aft«* maitisga^ only 3.8 par-* 
esnt of ^ msn wantsd ti^ wivas to do so 
(MoMmin stsLi 1971), Ths asms daU broksn 
down msn% s^^^io major showsd thst msn 
Homing budnssiy soioncs« snd mathsmsti^ prs- 
fsrrsd ths Issst osrssr involvsmsnt for thsir 
wtvas, irtiils sdi^tion, humsnitiss* snd social 
sdsnos majfors wm mora aee^ting of woiking 
whras{MoM£Uin, 1972). 

fct ths 1970% ths Wom«t% Itovsmmt hss 
atfaotad mM, although slowly, to 1969*70, 
bstwssn ons-trord and ons-hslf of Ivy Usgus 
eoUsgs msn wsrs smbivslsnt towsrd ^ hsd 
rsjsotsd ssx nds ftsrsotypss. About hslf of thsm 
would havs datsd intalUgMtt oompstsnt womsn 
who wsrs in a **aasmiUns" maj^f about half would 
hava owrisd kitsUigsntf <mspstant womsn who 
plsnnsd oaraM aftsr msrriaga, and thsy wsrs 
svsn willing to hslp out with soms domsstte snd 
ohOdrsariiv tatfes. Thair oarasrs« h^svwr, wmdd 
tiaarly taks ^wnsdaMa ovsr thoss of thsir wivss, 
and thsy sipsotsd thsir whrss not to work aftar 
ohildrsn wsrs bom but to asfums full rss** 
ponsibility for ths ohU^sn (Komarovsky, 1976). 

Latwr on in ths 1970%^ SS psrosnt (tf ecdlsgt 
msn aoosptsd womm% unintsrruptsd urssrs 
CAhbad-YshIa, 197f) and mmw mmm to oom* 
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promiM (CummingSv 1S77K ttmu^ tlM^ore, 
tbftt iromtfl who art not oonsirftiMd tiy *Y«8iinin«" 
fteriolypeSt «re iaUU^Mt, aad upift to otrMn 
tnoiwiAns^ wOi fiml mra to dtte and marry 
wtthcMit tavlqg to ^Mnprrniiie tiwir own upirt- 

tiOUi 

Tuto itudiM hive oonsite^ the rolatlonihlp 
i>oiwt«B the dagrw to wtOdi young woman «Bitfe 
to aax rolfi staraoiypaf and tha daddoaa tliiy 
maka about carear and marriaga* One stmfy, bi a 
aania loofitucttnal, axamtoad aax rc^ ^araotypaa 
and Urn ca r a ar varim -marriaga daetatooa of 
mmaa in 1B69 and it73 CParalhtt. I87S)« Thte 
MiKly found that IMS, woman wara over- 
whalmingly fraa of aax rola atarao^^paa, tnit ttey 
atill ballavad that tha huri>and% oom|»attoo took 
praMdanee* But in 191$^ whUa avi^ item of tha 
aoala pauuHng tax nda l^a^ogy ahowad an 
ineraaia toward tha famiolat par^iaetiva, tha 
moat imprasiva i^ianga waa that moat of tha 
raipondanta wara willi% to support oecn>attooal 
•quality avan within tha family. 

Thb changa In woman^ lax rola idaotofy 
was aooompaniad by a ^pifieant ohanga In thair 
attitude toward tha oaraar*varmaM)atfriaga 
dilamma. In iSS9, half of tha wcHoen (ntandad to 
eombina marriaga, famUyt ai^ a oarav, irtiUa tha 
othar half Intandad to w^rk until tha birth of tha 
flnt diild and to return to ^tak when tha ddldr^ 
were grown. (Thaea findingi are eonsiitffit with 
Angriet*s nndingt, diaounm] earlier.) But in ISlSf 
there wai an ineraaaa in tha paowitaga of women 
who wanted to woric oontfiuioualy thi^oughout th^ 
married livea and a deereaae in the peromtai^ of 
women who planned to int^rupt their eareara in 
order to esre for ^lildren. Therefore, WiNnen who 
intended to combine marriagat family, and oara^ 
ahifted from plamsing en intmt^ted eareer 
toward pteraiing a "^doiAla^aei^ pattern of con^ 
eurrent wcHic, motherhood, and hcNiiemaking 
(Parelius, 1975). Hiia indieatea that in i97S| by 
whieh time the Women% Liberation Movraent had 
made a aignifieant Impaet at laart on ooUege 
woman's vji^iMy yoiaig women no longer p^^oaived 
carew and marriage at incompatible but plamud 
to eomJ>lna them as man have always bam lAle to 
do. 

Similar flndtngi have tseen reported Luria 
(1974), who studied the marriage and eaiver plans 
of 1999 and 1970 womM eollege graduates. 
Another study (VogeletaL, 1974) eoooluded that 
ooUage womeo with more sterecHypte self-eon- 
eep«i (that is, those who see thmsalves as warm 
and asvresaive) plan more traditional roles. Ttas, 
thsy have loww educational aspirationsy want to 
have more chikbvn, and plan to wodc oidy after 
their ehib&w haw entered sehooL On the other 
hand, eoOaga womm with leai stereot^io self* 



oooc^ts plan more innovative rotes; thi^ intend 
to entm* graduate sd)0(d, to have fewer cdUldren, 
and to work while theb* children are yoimg. Urns, 
womm who pwMive Uiemsdves as being rela- 
tively leas feminine are more likety to plan to 
eombine em^yment witii ohiidrearing than are 
nKmten who perceive thMisalv^ as relative]^ 
more feminine 



Edttcatbnal Aspiratioiis and Attaionent 

TtM first isme (tf eoneero in the area of 
edu^tlonal a^Oratioo and attainmont la whethw 
womm% educational and occupational choice 
coincide or must t^ treated siparattiy. The 
availi^ evklence si^erts a Mgh oorrelation 
t^twaen educationai wd occi](»attmal choices, a 
correlatton that is mudi higher amcK« men tiutn 
among womw (Uonrill at il., 1970). Since a 
eonsidarable degree of variance is unaccounted 
for (in fiUa study, approximate^ SO percmt^ the 
advisability of using the two chofees tntercdiange- 
abfy is questionable. Other authors have 
cautioned irimt the diffwenees in timii^ and 
generality between an occupational and an educa- 
tional choice. For mmple, the choice of a 
<»rear 10 years before irtarUhg to work is not the 
same as the choice at a high school cuiricubim or 
collage programt the impUcations of which must 
be aeo^ted at once. To say *1 want to be a 
doctor" at age 12 is fantasy, but to say ^'I'm sign^ 
ing MP f or the college pr^aratory general 
program* bi the 10th grade is an important dwice 
(Dcie, 1964}. Thus, unlen an educationat 
or a^pintion has deftoite impUcattona for an 
occupational choice, it is not constantly 
correlated hi^y with occMpatkMial ^ice. It 
awamtly is important to oonsider educational 
choices separately from ocmipational cholMs. 
This is especially true for girls for whom the 
correlation betwem the two choieea seems to be 
wMk«r due to impcH^t intervening variables, 
such as marriage, datiiy, the early birth of 
children, and having to work to sm^iort the 
husband. 

llw educational choice Involves several 
aspects. First» the choiM of curricttlum to be 
foUowad in high school and, later, in ooUage hu 
important cumulative and developmental impUca* 
tions, since earfy course chokres can faeiUtate, 
complicate, or altogetbi^ exclude later echiea* 
tlonal choic«k For example, a girl% decreasing 
eiqiosure to math aiKJ scianec (^Mrses after the 
ei^th ffm49 itraMically reckiees h«* abtUty to 
take mors advanced courses later on and to enter 
most sdentiAc fiekte* Second, currieuUun choices 
reflect level of e&icational miration. Finally, 
ttmif determine the majc in ocdlsge. 
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TtM txtiot to which •du(mtioml uptrttlons 
eomlAlt with «du6ationAl ftttainmmt is impor** 
tsaiy p«rtieultf ly to women* Thnxigii hi|^ »ehool, 
tlic oomlfttion it Mghsr for girls thsn for tioys. 
A£tM high school, the dUorepAticy txitwtm odiKsa- 
tiOMl Mpiimtiom ai^ attaiomiKit is greater for 
momn then for mem ud cBser^peney 
inereuM at the p'eduete teveL TtUs gneter 
inooogmenoy for women is doe to intervening 
iMrii^es» eu^ «s merriege, ortildren, movii^ 
when the husbend% job requires iti or the fm6 U> 
airport a student hustMind. 

A stuc^ of 1,249 intelleetuaUy gift^ coll^ 
students in Minnesota indicated another set of 
variables that may lower the edi^tional aspire-* 
tions and, even mc»^ educational attainmmta of 
intelligent women (feunee, 1968}* This stu^ 
showed that fr^unen women who did not gmdu- 
ate faced prolitems involving in^inilse control, 
ag^preasive behevior, and hostile feelings. Ttey 
were fncSvidualistic and ooneonformbig, and they 
had problems with their families, inehiding con- 
flicts with parents and sittings. They also had 
difficulty in getting along with p^ers and lad^ 
s<lf-*coftfidence, Itiey wm awkward with men 
and had seacual adjustment problems* fn contrast, 
wonmi who graduated seemed more convMttonal, 
temp^te, and modest^ They were optimistic and 
self-confident, and they had adec^te defenses, 
good ego strength, and sound psychological inte- 
gration* They tried to project a potith^e moral 
and social image« These womm were also 
characterized as cooperative, reasonable, wOUng 
to accept suggestions, dear thijtfdng, alert, res- 
pOQsivet and enthusiastic 

The womM who dd not graduate did not fit 
the sex-eppropriate stereotypes as reflected in 
their more aggressive behavior, la^ of con^ol, 
and hottlle feelings. Iheir behavioral noncon- 
formity and oonfUcts with peers and famOy Kig- 
geift ^t they were critical, quertloning, and 
unwilUng to acc^t criticism and si^(gi^ions* 
lliey were discouraged and felt rejected by their 
peers end teachers, which led them to reject the 
whole college eiperlence (Faunce, 1988}« 
Although the n^ant dsU ve not available, it is 
possible that gifted i^en who do not fit the 
model d aex-^pr<^^te behavior are ^^coded 
out* of coUege, idnoe they ans not the d^formii^ 
*Wee* girls idth whom college prof mots are used 
tointeriet^. 

What variables are important in det^mining 
woiMn% edueational admirations and choices? One 
causal modtf includes the variables of family, 
sdioolt ud sex role attitude* Ts^^b^ of the 
model by a path ana^sis showed that two family 
varlabSes-perceived parental pfMure to 
aeademic attainnwrt and mother% employm«at 



statv»-^fluenced daughters* educational aspira- 
tions. iTie type of ichool, coeducational or tingle 
sex, else infUtmced iiN)men% educational aspire* 
tioo^ but noiw of the sex role attiti^ items uMd 
was foitiid to be importmt (Rey, 1974)* ttie latt«r 
fining miv be explained i^ the narrow ras^ <tf 
it^s used and by the fa^ tiuit sex role steioo* 
typic beliefii now are conridered conservative; 
therefore, liberal women would tend to reject 
audi beliefs regardless ot how they Malty felt* 

Another mutsel nKHM studiecf tiie evolution 
of educational aspirations from the 9th through 
i2th grades {Williams^ 1972). It ap^ed to men 
and womm and included intellectual ti^ility mi 
academic achievement at grade 9| aodoecooomic 
badcgroundi tea^iors^ and p^mnts* expectations at 
grade lOf peers' aipirations at grade 10| and a 
timOar set of varUbles at grade 12. This model, 
which iiKduded a large number of variables that 
af f TCt the development ctf edwatioiml aspirations, 
is muc^ more comprehensive than Rey^ 

Path analysis of panel data from 3,687 
studmts enrolled in generml academic programs at 
the 12th grade showed Uuit the models for girls 
and b<^ differed. For girls, the expectations of 
tMchm, f<dlowed by their peers' early aspire* 
tions, grade 9 academic p^ormance, grade 11 
performan^ sodkseconomic teckground, and thB 
early exi^tations of tlMb> parmts, are all 
influ«(itiaL However, peers* aspirations and 
teachers* ^q[iectations gradual^ become more 
important than parmts* expectations. It must also 
be in mind that socioeconomic backgroimd is 
important in the development ^ a girl% educa- 
tional aspirationSt Since there was no correspond- 
ing effect on txsys, these findings suggest thet 
education for girls is considered to be more of a 
luxury. Girls* intellectual ai^ty and academic 
a^i^ement help determine teechm' and parmts* 
expectations, hMce girls* educational aspintionst 
This sugg)^ that education is considered 
epfHTOpriate and worthwhile onl^ for those girls 
who are oompetmt a^ achieving (Williams, 1972). 

Finally, Upm«i*Blumen (1972) presented a 
different model tested on c(Ule^ womM in the 
late 1961^ TWs stu^ «amined in detail the 
effects of the relaUonsbip with both parento, 
e^eciall^ the member, various eodalitation 
experiences, the moth^ emplo)went status, 
relationshipe with same-sex and croes'eex peers, 
the girls* sex role Ideology, end other ftotors i^on 

hsn^, and even though it omits teacher- and 
schodl-felated variidstee, makes a great contribu- 
tion because it includee womtti% sex r^ kSeolqgy* 
Lipman-Blumeo found thats 

e Women with a contemporary 
nonstereotypte sex role idedogy 
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tliM her •duMUoMl upin- 
ttom thAfi wCMMit with « tm*- 
tfawl tn rote MtolGcy . 

WoflMD witis ft vksATfoui adito¥ft* 
iDft&t ntodtt twd to hftvs low 
•dMAtkXIil MfptetiOM M Mli M 

« tttKMtioiKl fttt roli SdMkcyf 
white womtn with m dlraet 
Mhtey«a«ftt modi tiod to Iia\^ 
hlglMr «ktMtiQQftl Mpirfttloiis 
and ft more oMtMipofftiy uol 
rotefaSftokfy* 

Glrli who liftvft Meti oduofttiOMl 
fti^tioM ftAd ftrt ftooowigftd 
botis pvwts «r Uitir OK^hirft 
go to gTMSuftti t^od tiod to 
havft ft mort cmntoffffortry mx 
roteidftotefy. 

WosMD wUti ft eolitftiaporiry mc 
rote idftolofy ftod ftdtt- 
ofttiooftl ft^^UoM divftk^ ft 
oftrtftta oggcbeHofjloMl ^ tfr^i w 
ttooi thmf fimiUfti ftiid ft fttoM 
(tf faidividttftlity in ftdoteiomoft. 
flliob woAflft do DdC try tofiteftM 
tbftir pftwtts ftnd offtift to 
ftdmirt tbftia* Ifmf r«nrd thtir 
{Nunrntf as fruftrttt^ tod, 
l^ftrtieukr^ tho motlMr, fti 
erItteftL HowtWf ftdmiffttkvn 
for Md oloiwaw to pftroiite 
Si aiioetetftd witb ft mofi tm^ 
tksiifti MX rolft Idftoiocy ftnd 
lowftr ftduofttioMl ftppinyotA 
ItiftftB tiodb^ rttfiMt ttm tetft 
iMO%f wfiM motliaci wftiw oftia 
frMftrfttftd^ wbiPRF hoMWw hNia 
or diwitiffkid worieinf woibm 
wtio iirMd ftft fti^tMrft ft^teM* 
moat aodftli. Ftcbftt^y thta 
dtufttloR k now rwmftd. 

Woman with oontftaporftry 
balte£» ara loiter duriaf 
adoteaoaooa than tbair paart, 
wlUte woman Mdfm tmdttiooal 
•« rote Mtefi art teii X)^ to 
ba lona^* TMi ifr aaa wUh tfta 

indtofttad tbat womi nkio art 

to ba teia pcputeTt and to atudy 
and tMnk by thmiaalvaa. AttI* 
tudai towarc ditlni^ {KVUterity, 
Indipandtpaa from paranta, Indh 
viduaUtft and tba atiOify to 
wUhttand apote! pr am uwa aaani 
to ba ratetad to both l^cli 



aduofttUsftl ft^iIratioDi and a 
caram* oriantatioo* 

• Woraan who have a trftcStionftl 
att rtda id^>Xogy ond do mt 
vahaa intaUeotittl qiialitiM tmd 
to mftrry white ftiU kx ooltega* 
Woman who hava a mora 
oontamporary sax role ideology 
and vabia inttiteotoal qualitiae 
t€^ to poitpona maniftge until 
ftfter o(d^a (Upman-Blumanf 
1972). This finding agraai with 
other studios (Bayert 1 



A iimlter mo^ aptOied by Stoekard (1977) 
on undai^aduata students in 1973 ampirieally 
supports Upman-Bhtman^ ei^Uer modeL 
StoekftTd eoneltuted thftt^ (1) high UmOy stftto is 
ratetad to boQi men% and womt»)% nontradltioaal 
attlbidas toward the rote of womem (3) nontradi- 
tional woman tend not to their mothm as 
modetei (S) womm who rata thamsalvae as mora 
iOm tMe fathers than their mothers are mora 
lik^ to hold non^aditiraal vtews; ftnd (4) womw 
with nontraditioiial b^f§ hava iomawhat distant 
ratetiorahipa with both parmU (Stoekard, 1977). 
Theaa fb^Uigs were r a jd ie a ta d by Tangri {1912% 
who eoneludad that woman who choose nortradi- 
tkmal earaars eons^ thamselvas slmflar to their 
ffttherst iHit hftva cognitive dtetanee ftrom botH 
parents. 



A woman% aAioattonat aspirationa »a 
mieial^ affaetad fnatamal amptevrnftftb 
Oa^chtars of empteyad mothers hava signif iMntly 
a^tm adutttiona! aB^tSona than d^tglitira of 
nonworking woman (Baumrind & BiMk, 1967% 
Upman-Bhiman^ study, honwer, riiowad that 
although maternal am^mMt in iteelf doea nol 
hava any signifioftnt affaet« the motber)i satiaf^o* 
tton with nomamaking doM. Uothera who are 
diasatiifiad as hcmamakam ai^a as oagfttlva 
modate for their daii^tarai they tend to raiaft 
their daughters with a oontampomry saa rote 
idacd^y thus high adueational aipiratioos 
(Upeum-BUimsOf iVfih 



Another variabte infhtafietng aduoatioiial 
aspirations is the marital j^ans of your« bog^ and 
girls, etaastudly of ftlargaaampteof MighacdiQot 
students in grades 9 through 12 ahowad that • 
paraant of the varianoa Mmug giHs mM aa^faiad 
by their marltftl ptens (Bftysr, im% tWs ttlus* 
trfttM that early marriage drasti^ly oifttaUs ft 
young womfto^ adu^ttonal and oooqpatiooal 
aspimtksQB and options. 



Esriiest Age at Wfakh Career Versus 
Noaeareer Choices and O^patioaal 
Cbolc^ are Made 

Ona iQDgitiKiimd study ising lit, 4th, SUv 
Md i2th gradm discribed bow Mrly And by mfmt 
proe«u« yoiiDg girit deoida i^khi a otreer VT^l»r^ 

Btamkt Bbcmed ttat u early m the ICth grade 
theie are carear and noocamr firla. By the lltb 
grade, tba dislinelions even atrongar and 
more clear euu ^ the lith or 12th grade, aeores 
on maseuUnity-faminlnity teals showed no 
diffareoce betwera eareer and noneare^ girls* 
At the iSth grade the only difference betwew 
eareer and msneareer girls was in response to the 
fc^wing item on the Minnesou T^: ^Women^ 
work and mm^ work ahcHUd be fumiasnenUlly 
different fai nature*^ Carear girls were more 
like^ to disagree with this statement than 
noneareer girls, ProbiUdy the moat imjmtant 
finding of this study was that in 1st grade ^re 
was a significant ^er^ce between the maseu- 
liiUty-femtnlnity scores of those who at the 10t^ 
llth, and 12th grades were distinguish^ as eareer 
and noneareer girls. In the 1st grade, the career 
groiip showed more maseuUne seores, on the 
average, thai the noneareer grou(>. 

At the fourth grade level, the data on inter- 
personal relatiora and the personality of career 
and noneareer girls are of great interest 
Although no differences were large «kk||^ to be 
rtatistieaUy significant, there was a ctefinite 
pattern in the direction of the mean differences. 
Girls in the career group were rated lower by 
the^ classmates than girls in the noi^reer group 
on the traits most admired by diil^ran of that i^e 
(less popular, less good looking, leas active, and 
poorer than the others). They were also rated as 
bossier, more restless, more talkative, and more 
interested in reading. Such trends si^gert that 
the social adjustment of mai^ girls who later on 
(at the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades) develop career 
iatarMts mi^ have been slightly Inadequate in the 
4th grade* 

It seems that the development of cara^ 
Interest in girls may t>e increased by problema in 
th^ rslatkmh^ with pears during middle child* 
hood. A girl who does not consider herself to be 
good lookSig or popular may feel free to become a 
student and develop an indqiendent life. 
eomantraticA on aMdemie succnm and 
eh o o ai flf a eareer represents m alternative basis 
for auceess-oecupatiofial rather than social 
(lyier, 1M4>« Of course, some girls select careers 
beoauee they have ot^tandiy talanu that are 
eneouMged* Furthermore, the stu<fy SMggests that 
girls who do not mc^ traditfaxial se% role 
stereotypea during the pre-school years and the 



first two or tteee gradu are mcH^a likely to 
develop eareer interests. Of ikkuw, even girls 
who taive more maaculine int«*ests and do not 
acQiere to stt role ^ereotypes their pre^echo^ 
years or the first grade have conformed the 
fourth grade to the traditional sax role ^ereo- 
^ypes. But tl^ ft^aedom fir<^ sex rote sterec^ypw 
in tite wlier yean permita gb'ls to es^kMHi timit 
inolinatkxia without restrictions and to bcMme 
intercity in a aueer (lyier, 19A4}« Whether a 
girl delays in accepting the feminine rede aiul its 
attacted ^ereotypie limitations affects h^ 
ab&ity to dioose a career, even thot^ most girls 
ev«itually accept the traditional feminine rde. 

The review of lit^ature by Leifer and 
Lesser (1975) on the age at which girls begin to 
make ooctquitional choice is fakly exhaustive. 

study reports that is ear!^ as age 3, boys and 
girls are aware of many cBffi»'imt occi^timal 
cholc4» as well as Aereotyped male and female 
occupational roles» Children at that i«e alreai^ 
tend to accept the existii^ sex cUffermtiatiim in 
occupatiora (Beuf, 1974; Meyer, 1970). Also, 
there is research evidence that chilcb^ between 
ages 3 and 8 clearly show sex^ferentiated 
patterns in career awarmeas and occupational 
choice Girls, for example, tend to name many 
fewer cm!Upations than bc^ and many girls 
indicato that th^ wish to be mothers. Bo^ 
however, rarely mention ^fathar^ as an occt^tion 
(K^chner & Von^cek, 1973). In the same rtudy, 
when chil(fren were asked what they expected to 
be, not what they wished to be, girls more often 
than boys could not suggest anotoor oecupatiim. 
Vttm girls did give another ocetvation, it was 
often more sex a^iropriAte than the first. Itiese 
sac difference were aj^rmt for both black and 
white children, althotyh blade children were 
genially leas able to name specific adult 
occupations th^ wished to hold (Kirehner & 
Vondramk, 1973). 

Lfooft (1971) reported sex-stereotyped 
occt^tional choices among first graders, and 
Nelson (19S8) i^udled children in the second grade* 
In both sbKiias, boys diose many more oecq Mtlons 
than girls (18 versus 8), and more boys were able 
to name a second oec^tion. Looft (1971) also 
si«|aats that girla stop seleetihg altamato oareers 
earlier than boys, since girls recogn^ that they 
cannot change their preferMCcs eaaSy beoause 
few jobs am ppen to women, nua^ gU>ls in the 
elementary gradea have a far narrower range of 
oocMpational ehoicM than bc^ Sevi^al studies 
report that boys select two to three timaa as 
mai^ di^tt-ant ocmipations as girls and that 
roughly twcKhirds of the girla at this a|^ level 
choose either ^saehiM* or mirse (Clark, 1967| 
Oeutaeh, 1980| Nelson, 1968} Siegd. 1973; 0<Hara, 
1982) or motherhood. 




Tfm oemipatiomd ehofoes of girli reflect An 
toe^>tam^ of trmdlttonal seae role expeeUtbxit. 
For exemple, no girle ^^KMd e desire to be g 
poUtideni icieAti^ ieiiyef« doeU^» wpo^ hero, 
or iny olher rale deemed pr^igtoia but Ine|»^ 
{irofNTiete for women^ From tdoderg^r^ through 
the iixth grede, girli report ti¥it wtmien oen work 
only in wtein ^fraiiniiie* ocm|>eltoi» Rieh es 
mine, ureitrei^ or Ubrerie^ while men ere not 
iimilATly Umited (SehlMiberg dc Goodmeiw 1972). 
In eddition, girli end minority ohildren often 
undereetimete their own ebiliti^ to advenee 
edueetlonelly ei^ enter tdgt^tetue profe«i<M^el 
ocoupetloni{Wytie, 1963). 

Furthermore* es early es the thbd grede, 
both boys end girls eleerly und^rtend the prestige 
ett«d)ed to various oere^ (DeFIeuri 1963; 
Simmons, 1982). Their pr«rtige renicings of 
specific oceupetioos eorr^pmd highly with edults^ 
renldqgs of the seme oeeupetions (Hansen & 
Caulfield, 1968| Simmons & Soseidmg, 197a 
Thess perc^ions are similar regardless of the 
e}UldrM% social class or race CLieF^vni & 
197a 

TTie feet that giris are so aware of the 
ppMtige of oea«»ations, coupled with their 
acc^tance of sex rde stereotypes in jobs, tndi^ 
cates that from an early age giris are aware of 
the esx stretifieetion system ami of their inferior, 
subordinete potion within it« Tt^ awarsness 
probebly explains their tmdency to umtarestimate 
their own abilities to enter lughntetus oceii»a- 
tions, thus, while bc^ and girls make occupa- 
tional decisions at lUxxit the same ege, their 
decisionmaidng proceeMs diffw« The m^e 
prestigious e bc^ conriders an occi^tion, the 
more liS^ he is to ohooM it. A girl% occupa* 
tioMl preference, on Qm other hand, is eitl^ 
unrelated cr negatively related to her p^^c^tion 
of occupational prestige (Bamett« 1973{ Bamett & 
Barueh, 1973)« 



One study, howevsr, shows that while boys 
are aware of occupational prest^e, fourth grade 
girls ranlc the professions (tf doctor, arttet, and 
writer quite a Mt lower then the clearly f«n)inine 
ooeupatloas of nurse, secretary, aiu) kindergartsn 
teachtf (Simmons^ 1962). This femininity** 
dimension in girls may operate before the devel- 
opment of e general pswrtige dimenskxi, end it 
may partially explain why girls malee occupational 
choices that lack prestige according to achilt 
rankings, but not their own. Also, this re^ructur- 
ing of oceupetlonal prestige may repmsmt an 
attempt to deel with the unequal, inferior status 
to which the sex stratification system relsgates 
«N>men. 



Some evidmce 8ugg«^ that black gU^ls have 
higher ocmfiational a^iratkms than blt^ boys 
(Bamett 6c Bani^ 1973), and ti»t they are 
mooureged more than white girls to work fuQ 
time ud in l%her status profesiions (Qump & 
Sivers, i973K It was also found that tower class 
girls, like middle-class gbrls, choose predominsntly 
feminine occupations. However, lower class girls 
choose secretary, an ocoipatkNi never dioeen 
middle<lass girls, and give answers like '1>um,* 
^^lummy,^ or *teotiier** m<^e oft^ than mlAIle* 
class i^ls (Clark, 196§)« AnoUw stu^y show»i 
that lower ^ius girls more often preferred white- 
ooUar and professional occupations than did 
middle-^dass girls or lower class bo^ (Clark, 
1967}* TTie latter finding can be exj^akied 
partieUy the rece of the lower class girls, 90 
percent of whom were black. Finally, another 
study showed that lower class girls dioose si^^ic 
careers ^lier than mickibHslaM girls (Lee & 

Kij«, imu 

There are eome indications that girls who do 
iK>t make their occupational dioice imtil the third 
or fourth grade and girls who make masculine 
choices whm they are S to 7 years old tmd to 
lat^ make innovative ^ices, sometimes choos- 
ing masculine, high-prestige occt^tionai 

The development of sex role attitudes tends 
to c^ermine t^^e ocoipational choice 
Childrm ac^t these stereotypes by age 7 
(Bar^ksk, 1971| Kohlberg, 1968; McCandless, 
1%9| Misd>el, 1973! Musften, 1969% The moment 
girls adopt the feminine stecwtypes, their occu- 
pational choices are re^icted* Tlierefore, it is 
crucial thet girls be able to delsy crystallizing sex 
role stereotypic. By not aca^tln^ the over-* 
simplified f<xrm in which pre-school chUdrw see 
sexual stereotypes, a g&l can make broader 
occupational choices and both boys and girli can 
have experiences and choc^ careers that are not 
based on ssx rdes (IVler, 1964X 

Fewer studies heve examined adolescent 
shifts in occupational choices, em) no studies have 
examined shifts in occupational choic« that occur 
during the early school years. 'Hie few studies of 
shifts in occupational choice during adotesceoce 
show the greatest effect on boys^ and girls^ sax*^ 
inappropriate occt^tional choices, while sw« 
approfKTiate choices remain more constant 
(Carmody et aL, 1972| Rosenberg, 1957f Schmidt 
de Rothney, 19SS}. Although the occMpatkxial 
choices of high school rtudents change consid- 
erably from the f r^man to senior years, there is 
some evidence that the occt^tional value 
hierarchies of high school girls do not ^lenge 
much. Ihe rank order correlations for ocmipa** 
Uonal values were 0.9i from 8th to 10th grade, 
0.52 from 10th to 12th p^ade, and 0«46 from 8th to 
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llSh fnute. Thai, Mr]y conetpts of cK^upationai 
pr«Jitif • iRd ttx-tt«r«olyp«d ooeupftUoni pmist 
iato »luUtioo(L Etrly oceup«tionii ehoiCM that 
conform to ctatural ifof ioitkiRs of te3e-«{»pPopriittt 
MuOoymtsit ttnd to bo tnoi^ ataido thm thou 



Tbtfo if eoAiidofaldo r^Mrch oa ahifto in 
wofinaate ocicupatfonal c^toea <toing cidloge 
yaara« Om stix^ found no sigiOf ieant oorralatkms 
tMitwaw tha plam raported by studenta in thair 
fraihman and Miior yasrsi a finding that h^ trua 
for malaa, famaloii blacks* wtdttt, and atedants of 
high and tow foeloaconomio tev^ (Sab^ 1973)« 
A largo national study survayad eoUaga sUitents 
in thair fraahman year and 4 yaa» latar. Tha 
study showed that many woman than man 
changed majors during th«a years, shifting pre- 
dOBslnantly from saE-inappropriate to 8ex-^>pro- 
priau majors (Astin & Panes, 1969). Finally, a 
lomitudlnal stiK^ by Angriat (1972) stewad 
changes in coU^ womm% oeeupatk»al ehoieas 
from tha f restosan to the smi^ year* their 
iMior year, the womm had more ipeeific career 
plans; 64 peretnt of eoUige seniors, S3 percent of 
Jimiora, and 52 percent of sophomores felt that 
thiV had a daflnita occupational plan C(»T^red 
with only 3S percwt erf freatoen. StiU, 36 
percMt of seniors remained undecided ^mit 
careers. Tha studly also fn<Scated ttat only 15 
p^^t of tha eoUega women had c^isistent 
oeciipational choicas throughout ooll^a, while 14 
percent nev^ made an occupational choice, lha 
remaining 71 percent oscillated between decision 
end indedsi^ It was also found that ami^ 
seniora, tha most Areqiwttly chosen occupations 
were high school teadms and college profaasor, 
and both of thi»e occupations wwe diosen more 
freqiiantly by seniors than ^ studenU et any 
othv ati«e. Itie stud^ also indicated that 18 
percent of the collage stiKients choee typical and 
II paroant ^»ae atypical fields duri«^ all 4 
college years. TTius, over one-third the 
studsnta made stable choices with re^rot to ihe 
sex apiMrqpriateneaB of the chosen occupation. 
Mem girls, however, cmangad from the unoon** 
ventioMl fields by junior yeari 39 percent chai^red 
from aUipicel to typical women% ocoupetioM by 
imlor year, while 2S percent ehai«ed to maecu- 
lijie fMdi. Although aento women tiiowed 
interest in profeaiiofwd moth, moat choee tradi- 
tional^ feminine professional ilelds (Angrist, 



On the basb of her longitiKtoal daU, 
Aqgrist concluded that college woman manifnit an 
cpeaneas to availabbi careers. They readily and 
IrefHMnt^ lAange their minds ^>out potMtial 
adult life choieea« Two characteristios emergei 
AoCiaQs of women% roles are shiftii^r, and fwa- 



pendants seem fieidble and pragmatte in tl^ 
ai|)irations for adult life. 

These dsta indicate that intarvantiim during 
undergraduate years could hel^ yotmg women 
m9kM ocay»atkmal choices that are free from 
atereotypic rsstrtetions. Emt in the senior year, 
intervention couU successfiiUy stabiUae atypical 
oeoupational choices and widen the range of 
choices. 

Considerbig the sUfting pattern in women% 
oco^tional choices et different ages, no par^ 
timilar age lepreaants the moi^ eppr<^iate time 
for effective intervention. Interventfon t^fore or 
shortly af t^ me 7 (in fiie aacond or third ^ade) 
mi^t mi sucee^ because of later, continuous 
shifts in women% oectq>ational choice cstw^ialiy 
seK-^iMppnapriate choices. Therefore, even Uf 
early intervmtion were suc^aful in helping giris 
m^e sex-inappropriate oc^ipational dioicea as 
oftm as sex-apprs^iata ones, it is liicely that 
those same girls would later decide on aex- 
ap{»^iate careen. 

TWO ^ategies are indicated to increase 
c^^fwttonal choices. One is to affect a girl% 
choice Uidirectly by freeing from sex roles 
rather than by directly affecting tim range of 
oecii^tional choices. If mterv^tion techi^utt 
successfully freed girls from sex role constraints 
tiu^h the age 12 or 14, for example, they 
probably wmOa be more free to cimaidtf a wider 
range of occupational choice^ incUkting sex- 
ina^ropriate, hkhly prestigious oemvations. The 
second alternative or stq^ementary strategy 
would be to intervme at an early age, with later 
intervention during high school and ooll^ years 
to fupport stt-lnappropriau choices. 

Some researchetv have examined change and 
continuity in women% occupational choices, Oie 
study found that amof^ allege women, the 
mother% empl^ment statis or the reasons why 
she worked did not distit^^h occi^tional Vcr- 
sistm^ fr^ "nonperslAera^ (Harmon, 1972). This 
study also reported that the histix^ of previous 
choices (fid not differ oonsistenUy between women 
who persisted in their oeewational choicea and 
thoie whodidnot. Thto ^ees with other findings 
reported by Htfmonf whidi show that oocqM* 
tional ^ans at age II do not differ between 
women later identified aa <mre^ committed <^ 
nooc»mmitted (Harmon, 1970). Interestli^^, a 
lecic of peraistmce se^s to be related to being 
later bom aa opposed to first bom {Harmon, 1973). 
Pirst^^yora women are significantly more per- 
sistent in the endemic majors chosm, at least 
with mpect to sex-appropriate of^n^tionai 
cdioices Mtch as mMixm» medicel technology, and 
social work« 



Sehwftrtx% iludy (IMI) of •V«r«i»t«r»^ ««l 
"^loc^rfktcrt^ Among womra who original^ 
plasMd to go into m«<B^ adiod. although wt 
quutiutiw or in any mothodakagieally 
iophift^twl* found ti)at thoM wto dftciited 
il^isiit attMding madical tdw^ tttually f^to«f^ 
othtf profMiional ear««ra or «wit to gri^luato 
•Qiiool, moat often in nonftmlnina ficldi. TTia 
•tod^ ahowi that tha oeeupatiPm ami aduc^tiooal 
baolfivcHmd of tiia parenta, tha birth {lOiitlon in 
tha fkrnUy, and high tehool and ooilaga aoadtmie 
parformanea did not diff« in any liMiy i>atw6an 
thoaa who attandad ma<fi^ school and thoaa who 
antai^d otbw Hakls. Ilia woman who finally did 
go into madicina had oftan baooma intaratted in 
halng a pliytieian durii^ alamantary lehocd or 
avm an^ar. Howavar, Xttt dolre to baooma a 
doetor intmsifiad during high adiocd* Savwal of 
tha womm atid somaona in th^ family, a doctor 
or a iHifsa« had aetad ai a rola mod^ At tha 
other aitrama« tavaral woman want to medical 
MKXd avaa whan their pamta vwe againrt it« 

Soma of tha woman who daekSad agaimt 
medicine eaid that they aaw Uia mad^ 
^xi as iminterasting and foimd eelanea courses 
tedious. Others said that they ^tad their earMT 
interest when they discovered a more exciting 
field. FiMUy» several women <d>ai%ed bMause 
they feared that the commitment necastary to 
ba^ma a physician would leave them too little 
time and energy for their marrlsgaf children, or 
any type of personal life (Sehwartx^ 1889). 

As Boesi (I86S) wrote, although tha medical 
pi«fassion IMS changed^ its pi^Uc image remains 
rooted in the past; a pl^clan still projects tha 
imege of a dedteatad man modeled on the ^naral 
practitkMf of <%orsa and buiiy^ days* on <^ 
ni^t and day, 7 days a week. Few women realize 
the fleidbility offered by some ipeci^ties u well 
as the different ways in wiU^ one can follow a 
medical career. 



Fa^n Assodated with Nonstereotypic 
O^spatkuul Cfcokef of Wobcb 

In oonekislon, there is a high correlation 
batwem a womefs% sex role ideoloef snd her 
dioiea of nonstereotypio ooovstional nelds. 
etu^ report that women who are pionem in 
noitttereolypto f i^ {sm^ as personnel manageri 
ehemistryp mathemati^ btokgyt madicinct eco- 
nomical or law) are Uke^ to refuse to give up 
their oereers if thek* husbands request it and are 
raluetant to move for the sslce of their husbands* 
prafeastonal advancement* Pioneers feel that 
their professional aetivitiee ere et least as 
important as those of their huibands and thet 



their hiobands should help with hcHisehold tasks 
(Nagtiy, ld7lK 

Other ^udies have conclude that women 
With a modim sax role ideology tend to maice 
nonst«reot2^ic oocupatioml choiost. One ^uc^ 
found »iat woman dioosing a^pical occtfMtions 
bxM more Ubi»*al iHm rteraotypic) attitude 
timard wom«t% roles in society (Karman, 1973). 
Hawley (1972) found tiut woman who make non- 
stereotypic o<K;upational choices p^ceive that tha 
s^pUficmnt m^ in their lives believe that women 
can perform well in business and {»t)fesslonsl 
areas without Jeopardixing their marriage 
families, or femininity. She also fcHUid that 
womm who (Aiose mattematics or science felt 
that women tty^M be free to compete with men 
in all arwsy evm male-dominated ones, and they 
fdt that men thought that women who worked 
outside the home were more interesting than 
those who ^d not. Also* women in mathematics 
wd sci«ice rejected the notions tiiat men think it 
more important for a women to be beautiful than 
intelligent, that men approve of women who we 
feminine wiles to get their way, and that men 
want women to flatter them by sppwing 
helpless. Women who felt free to choose mathe- 
matics or scimce had a mo^ of femininity that 
:Jlowed the widest range of educational and 
care^ choices without violation of seieual identity 
(Hawley, 1972), 

Rand (l$68} found that freshmen women who 
wanted careers scored sdgniflcantly higher then 
freshmen women who wanted to be homemakers 
on maseulbie characta-isties related to interest, 
potmtial, achievement, and competencies, but 
that they also scored higher on a numb«* of the 
feminine vaHabias. Rand concluded that career* 
^ oriented women seem to have redefined their role 
to include behaviors apfN'opriate to both sexes, 
while homemaking^iented women restrict 
themselves to the traditional feminine role. It 
seems that career women are ^feminine fiuM.^ 

On the oth^ hand, several other studies 
have included that womai who have high oecu* 
patlonal aspirations and ^ter nonstereotyplc 
careers not cmly have ummial motivation and 
intellectual id)ility, but also a certain toughnw 
that «i^las them to withstand freqiwit rejection, 
dis^xirsgement, ami mbtle or overt punishment 
for being ambitious and mtering the masculine 
domain iRoesi, 1970| Bachtold & Werner, 197i| 
Helson, 1971$ O'Leary & Braun, 1972). 

Similarly, Tai^ri (1972) found that college 
leniors whose occupational choices were sex 
inappropriate (fields in which women r^aaent 
teas than 30 peremt of the labor forci^ charac* 
tarised themselves as unconventional, intellect 
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tuil, ma dftviant ffom tiie extrtsnt fMiinin« 
mocStl, ProfMmcNua luul {rofMioiuaiy orimt#d 
fmmin, i^EweyJIy in noniUm>typic oecMpatloaSy 
itot6r8)«d ttemwlYW u noMonformiafft mU* 
rtliwt, ficxiblt, s«If-dir«etea» high in tgo 
itr«mai|, Md with « stroi^ nwd for mutonomy-a 
profOt i«mrftily ftntiUMttftcal to the leminSnt aix 
rote niUiMyp^ Ttmm <dMftoterittIei h«Ip 
mmm mate non«t«reotypie dioic«i ongoing 
Itein to idthitand rejection, pimishraentt am! 
•odal praiKira to be {>0{>ular. FurtheriMret tibese 
traiti iN>men to postpone ditb^ and 

marriiga until they nnd men who ai^srove ol them 
and their oaraar dioieem. 

Soma studiaa report that mommt who (diooaa 
fxxiaterootypie oecupatiomi eonali^antly coma 
irom higher soeial claa» t>ackgr<Mmdi and have 
highly adicated fathers. The same do« not head 
true for man 1967; David, 197 1}« Another 

study indicated that Mg}w daaa wo^nen in rvon- 
eteraot^ic OQO^>ations coma from higher income 
f^ilias that had highly educated mothers 
(iCarman, 1973). Hiis rtui^ indicate that these 
womm were higtm achieving students, obtainad 
better grades in high schod and ooU^ and were 
mora theory oriented <th^ had a propensity for 



logics analytical, and critical thinldng). Also, 
data on cadets at the Coast Gua^ teademy ^ow 
that signifi^tly nK»>a women than men have 
fatlwf who would be classified as upper or t^per 
middle class Oafilioa-BothsdUld at aL, 1978)« 

Sox (1S74) repeated that one structural 
variable, the peromtage of w^an on the faculty 
in dUTferant departments, is aa^emely important 
in determining whether womm make stereotypic 
or nonttarao^pte educational and oc<n^ttonai 
diofciHi* The more women on the faculty of a 
parttoilar dsptftment, ttm greater the pmantage 
of women who dnm to specialise in that field. 
However, this wi» not true whm the women were 
cJearly tokens. Yiim on^ one woman was on the 
factU^, her pi'Mence often actad £8 a negative 
role models sbice it accmtwted the deviance of a 
woman in that flaUL Whm there are onfy <me or 
two worsen faculty members, th^ may act as a 
negative role model because a numbw of 
idio^nm^tic factors make them diasatisfied or 
unsucceasful in their careen or their Uvea <Pox, 
1974). Woman fatmlty members act as 
positive role mvJels on^ when there are mm«h 
of them to make this occupational choice appear 
normal to students. 
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5. SEX ROLE SOCIALIZATION PATTERNS 
IN SELECTED SOCIETIES' 



In addiilion to euminiiig mMreh findings 
eofiotming m role soeiaUzation ^Itemk^ 
ivtikbli (torn only a limited mimber of societies, 
WB thai! develop a number of relevant hypotheses 
with respect to seleeted societies that deserve 
special interest. In studying these findings or in 
fwmulatii^ hypothM^ concerning stt role 
socialiaati^ patterns and cmsequences for 
wonsen^ professional roles, it is important to 
delineate the core factors that m^ht bring about 
diaAges in sex role socialization* 

There is some evidence that the foUowb^ 
types of maj(^ maero-sociok^al changes can 
bring about significant d)ang» in at leaM some 
anpeets of the sUtus of ¥N>men. 

(1) Major shifts in political ideol- 
ogies that entail social equality 
as a basic principle and that 
specifically spell out equality 
between men and women. The 
Marxist and the Maoist 
sociopolitical ideok^ies are 
outstanding examptes that are 
interpreted and implemented 
differently in the U.&S.Rm the 
vartous Eastern European 
nations* as well as Cuba and 
China* 

(2) MaJ(^ ideologica! changes 
i^cpremd throi^ some kind of a 
social movementf such as the 
Women% Liberation Movement in 
the United States ^ the sex rede 
debate in Scandinavian natfa^ 

0) especially those creating 

woricer shortage such as wars, 
MttffMilft ifsrlsingSy revolutioMf 
and guefrlUa warfare (Lipman- 
Blumen, With the excep- 

tions or warst women are imially 
aUowad to actively partidpata tn 
natioAalisl uprisings, revolutions, 
and g^iarrilla warnre, aapaciaPy 
when the risks are quite hi^ and 
•very^ wiilk« to fight and dk 
ntprasmts a vakiable resmffca. 
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In Mkiitioni the kmger m^h 
^ises last and the more men 
become involved, the mem acute 
the worker shortages be^me in 
maiv vital positions and in 
occupations that must be filled if 
the society is to continue 
functionii^. Hmm^ women 
URially are inereaaingly allowed 
to fill them. 

Let us now esounine the types of changes in 
the status of women, the extrat to i^ch they 
ocmir as a result of the stimulus fsctors prc- 
smted, and twm tlm% ehan^^ are i^r may be 
linked to dumges in sex nde socialization 
patterns. First, in the a*&&IU ami the Eistem 
EuropMn nations, all imlications <wd considtf able 
evidmee is available) show that women^ 
^fcicattonal and om^ftional options ^ead over 
a much widtf range than in most othi^ societies 
{FinlaiuJ is an (Hitstanding exertion) (Dodge, 
imi SafiUos^Rothschild, I971| SuUerot, I97i| 
Baricer, lSt72}« However, th^e is also a consensus 
that the wklening of woman% adueatiooal and 
occupational options is not related to women% 
gn»ter fiancee for occupational upward mobility, 
especially to tc^ pr«sti{;iMS» power-vested, <^ 
deci^Mmakiiig petitions (Sokoiowtica, l»65i 
Baricer, i972f Mzon, In addition, thi»^ has 

been no redefinition of men% and women^ roles in 
the famify and the society, and so woman, ev^ 
when they work in the same occMpatims as their 
husbandly have the r^poniibility for housework 
and childeare (Barker, m2| Alzon, 1973) SafUlos* 
Boths^d, 1974). In fact, R(»sian women ipend, 
after w<^ an average 2ir to 4 housn per day in 
housework and chUd^re and 5 hours on ftaidsyi 
they wock at hMie three tiiMS as mudi as their 
huibands, who enjoy twica as nwch leisure time as 
their wivsa (Barim, 1972$ Alzon, 1973K Actually, 
for some catteries of women (uich as nii^t«^t 
workers) sleep becomi» the rarest commodity 
(Barker, 1972), and phy^cal exhaustioQ is imported 
to plague all woman* 
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Althoi^h there are no i{Mclfl0 research 
studies on sex role socializetSon In the U.SJ5.R. or 
ai^ of the Eastern European nations, it is possible 
to hypotlmixe about children^ socializatl<»s 
messages* Children in the» societies are escposed 
to 8^ stratification systems different from the 
one prevaili2« in the United SUt«^ While 
American children perceive that within each class 
th«M is a sex stratification system, tlw 
differences between men% and women^ indivkiual 
(and not (terived^ } accesi to income, prestige, and 
power become wider bt the middte am! iif^er 
middle elates. Children in the U«S»S,R, and 
Eastern European societiM prob^ly perceive a 
more uniform picture of a meshinl social and sex 
stratification systems Women oc^y sizzle 
portions of the lower and lower mkkUe strata, 
while men overwhelmiivfy dominate U*.e liigher 
strata. 

How does the idgnificant i^^down erf sex 
differentiation fa) educational and oceupaticmai 
ehoicas affect boys^ and gtpW sex role 
conceptions? An6 in the aissence of masculii^ and 
feminine occupations, to what do bo^ and girls 
attribute the perceived social inequalities based 
on sex? Bow do boys and i^ls evaktate men and 
women when they ore socialised by mothm who 
not only are equal to tl^ir fathers in terms of 
occupation and imowledge, but also nuUce their 
lives comfortable and provide f<^ all their needs? 
Is the self-esteem of women in these societies 
much i^her than that of American women? And 
do mm evaluate men and women equally? Much 
exciting research awaits to be carried out in this 

Second, several societies have been affected 
by oiiganixed ideologies directly simed at changing 
the status of women, either ^pressed through 
social movements, such as in the United States, 
England, Holland, Canada, and Australia, or 
through milder discussions leading to social policy, 
such o the sex role debate in the ScandiSnavian 
countries. A distinctive feature of these 
ideologies, loosely referred to as the women^s 
liberation ideology, has been the goals of widening 
women's edii^ational and occupational options, 
equalizing women% access to, and treatment in, 
education and employment, rectofini]^ the roles of 
men and women, and changing woman/woman and 
man/woman interpersonal relations. Because of 



It must be clarified here that we are axisistently 
talking about women% indivicbally achieved 
position in stratification systems rather than the 
position in which tr^y may be clarified on the 
basis of their d«»'iv^ status thro^ their 
husband^ achievements. 



this equal emphasis on redefining men's and 
women^ rotes and on eradicating internalixed sex 
role stereotypes that act as psy^Kilpgical 
barrim, efforts have bem made to tir^ down 
the ^ial structi^ali as well as the psyi^iological, 
intemaliMd barriers to sex equality. Tluis, some 
social pcdicy, l^^islatkm, and sodal {measure hat 
aimed at (Sminiihii^ the degree of sex different 
tiatton in b^* and girls* sodaliiation experieiioes 
in sdiooli in rMdings, in media« etc* Such efforts 
have tmmx mox lystematio and loi^E^lasting in 
Swedm, where since 1^2 girls and boys have been 
required to take tl^ same courses in elementary 
school, so that boys study eocAii^i sewinib and 
childeare and girls t^e manual handcrafts and 
other ^masculine* subjects (Unnm*, 1971). Ele* 
mentary school textbooks free of sexism were 
aU^dy avail^Jle and being used in the late 
sbities. In addition, U^^islative changes, ^ch as 
the normalisation of part-^tirae work for men and 
women* the transformatkm of maternity leave 
into paid 6-month parental kave that can be 
takm in any portion by fatheni <^ moth^ and 
the availability of 21 days of paid leave per year 
to fathers and mothers to enable them to stay 
home and take care of sick chUdren, have all 
contributed to a partial redefinitkHi of Swedish 
mm*B and wom^% roles <SafiUos*Rothschild, 
1974). As early as 1969, 11 percent of fathers in 
Qotl^fdmrg ftayed home to take care of a sick 
childi 72 pen^t of the Swedish husbands shared 
the responsibility of ^watfiii^ up** with their 
wives, 66 percent helped with cooking, and 63 
percent hej»ed with deaning ( Women in Sweden in 
the Light of SUtisti(^ 1971). 



In view of the above changes hi at least 
some of the scliool socialisation experiences of 
boys Bn6 girU «nd in the role models provide! by 
mothers and fathers with rsgard to division of 
labor and rej^Kmsibility in the famOy, it could be 
eiqpected that young Swedish children wou, have 
fewer sex role st^^types than older chilck^en, 
who have t>een less affected by recent changes* 
However, a study conducted in 1969 in Uppsala 
reported ^t boys and girls ages 5, 8, 11, and 15 
were equally aware ^ and influenced sex role 
sttreotypest whereas girls w^re aware earlier and 
to a ipeater extent than boys (Dahl« 1969). 
Anothsf reemt study showed that despite mai^ 
structunl changes, mothm still hold a doirtde 
standanS in their expectations of \hs^ and girls. 
Timjf tsnd to be much more tolerant of bc^* 
rulibre^tog and deviant behavk>r, while they 
expect girls to conform to rules and social 
conventions much more than boys ( Some Data y 
Sex Bole Socialization in Swegu 197S}« 
&)ters^ingly, tiie father^ role was confined to 
playing with children, consoling them, and taking 
care of them in the n^ht« 
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Thus, it M«ms tiiAt Win wiwi ttnictural 
ebMg:«f db^Mtly affect in rote socUUutkm 
p9dUm§f the lociAliMtion outTOme is not 
immediately modified end the extmt of sex role 
stiHiKJtypivig is not reduced* Most {mtM^, when 
the Stiredish children who ere now 5 to 10 years 
old hevt ^Uldrtn^ « git^l^ vertety of structural 
changes in this area will t^ve come about) tte sex 
role sodalixatkm {NittiuDa tsmy be more 
profoundly affected and the iKMrieliaetifin outcome 
more markedly <&ffefant 

ITiird^ Iipman-BIumen% rtfearch on 
sodeti^ whl^ have undergone wars as cris^ 
involving worker shortages shows that several 
eoditiei have i dedifferentiatton process that 
allowi women a greater rwge of ooct^tk)nal and 
political options. This higher dagree of women^ 
par t i c ipa tion in en^;doymentt oect^tionsy and 
politics during wars tends to <fiminirii after the 
crisis is ov«r, but the leveUt^^off point k wiaUy 
higher then it was befOM the onset of the crisis 
Clipman-Blumen, 1973). The availatde data from 
Greece agree with Upman-Blumen^ data from the 
United ^tes and Ei^land. 

Before 1939^ Greece was a traditional, rural 
Mediterranean socie^ resen^lhig the Middle 
Eastern md Korth An*ican Arab societies in its 
social structure as well as its jH^vailii^ values 
and attitwiesy especially thne pertainiiy to the 
dominant cultural value of honor. The status of 
women was quite low in all respects: illiteracy 
rates for women were high; paid employment was 
rarei birth rates were high; women had no 
political rightsi and ttm honor <KKSe was so 
re^rictive that women w^ altogether d^>rived 
of freedomi including even physical mobility 
unleas in the company of older women or their 
hittbandsy fathers, or brothers. From 1939 throi«h 
1949 an unintarrupted chain of crises took plac» in 
Greeces the Italian war; the Ualian and thm the 
German oocup*tion« with the concurrent under- 
ground guerrilla warfarei the Communist uprising 
right after the end of the Second World Wari and 
the ensuli^ toag dvll war up to 1949. 

Ihmighcut Uds decade, women played an 
incretsiogiy ective role in fightim& particularly in 
the yfiderpoaod guerrilla warfare and the dvil 
war, both estiiis^ ^ uncertain 

Mtivitiee. in this dseede of crisiSt 6atUm which 
woBw were equally kividved with men in secret 
organitetiotts and guerrilla warfare grmva and 
«eiw risid^ tlieir liv« as ^equently, th^ and 
oihert not direetty involved were inovtfingly 
aBoeNNi to enroll ta masculine fields to taice 
poaitiofis never before open to womeiv and to 
enjoy nuire freodom^ facluding more sexual free* 
dcm^ hobabty «kie to the extended duration ctf 
the a eeumu l eted crises, the dediffersntlation 
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p^esi invc^ved permanent structural chang^ts 
that p^visted and evolved after the end of the 
crises, Ifuis, beginning with 19S0, when national 
statistics %aln became avaiMde, birth mt^ 
drastically declined; they continued to decline 
slowly but Readily throughout the fifties and 
sixties. The rate of Uliteraey decreased 
drastically I womm incrrasing^ entered masculine 
oecupationss abortion, althoii^ ill^al, was 
practiced wictely, safdyt and at a Uiw cost by aU 
reputable physicians; and the practice of ^sin^cal 
virginity^ indicated that {H^marital sex had s{mad 
to rural and traditional urban girls who were still 
concerned about maintaining the facade of 
virginity (Safilioa-Rothschild. 1989). 

AlthiHigh all th^ changes are well 
documented and can be attributed to the long- 
term dedifferentiation processes during the 
decade of crises, it is difficult to assess how 
directly they are i^ted to changes in sex role 
soeialixation patterns. One clearnnit direct 
linkage can be fcnmd in the decreased birth rate^ 
which raited in a cmsiderable number of one* 
girl or two-girl families, especially in the middle 
and ui^r middle classes in Athens and the urban 
areas (in which the average numttfr of chiklren is 
1.2). In one-girl families, the girl is i^i^ed to 
high achievement through her parents' high 
e<htcatUmal and occupational expectations as well 
as through c^tinuous enccmragement and m^^otU 
These girls are expected to carry the family name 
(which they literally do by means of hyphenated 
names after marriage) and are socialized without 
much r^ard to sex role stereotypes, at least in 
the araa of achievement (Safilios-Rothschild, 
1972). Not only are they free, tHit they are also 
encouraged to enter high-prestige and high-paying 
occt4>ations that will assure them a higher social 
poaition. However^ there is m information on 
lather their freedom fn>m sex role stereotypes 
in this area is accompanied by similar freedom 
from sex role stereotypes in other life sectors. 

On the other hami, some socialization 
experiences of Greek girls that cannot be attrib-^ 
uted to the decade of criMeB are of crucial 
importance for the development of high self- 
esteem and the freedom to achieve and grow 
without concern for whether their choices will 
make tlMim p«vular with boya. The play patterns 
of urban middle and upper middle clus girls 
betwoM the ag^ of 8 and 13 or 14 reveal the 
existence of same^^seXf well«io(ganized groqpa that 
meet ri^cular^ in a park or a street to play a 
variety of competitive games with a similar gimp 
of girls. Winnifv in these gam^ carries individual 
and collective pn»ftlge and may lead to a 
leadership position within the group; hence, 
competition is usually fierce. The important 
featum of th«e play groups are that U) ^Is are 
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competitive and sggressivc in f ightir* for prestige 
and icad€Pihipj (2) diirif« these years girls are 
totaUy uninterested In boys, whom they find 
boring and a nuisance, thus resembling the 
adolescent psychology of American boys vls-a-vls 
girls; and (3) they have high esteem for the 
winners and the leaders, and this probably 
faciliut» the development of h^h self-esteem, 
especially in girls who are »iccessftil and well 
iikad in the all-girl group. 

This play stage is followed by a rtage during 
which girls slowly Iwome interested in boys, not 
romantically but as companions with whom to go 
out socially. Hils social outing does not, however, 
take the form of dyadic dating. Im^ead, a Mrea 
formed, tMt is, a group of boys and girls who do 
thtogs toi^ther, like going to parties, movies, the 
theater, and so <m. Tliere is no pairing between 
individual boys and girls, and in fact such pairir^ 
strictly tabooed. If it were to occur, the couple 
wouki be teased and lai^hed at and forced to 
withdraw from the oarea. This type of grmq? 
friendship persists th^w]p high school and goes on 
thi^aghout college, althcnigh the composition <^ a 
pafeit may diai^Ot or individual may shift 
iKnTone pan^ to anothw^. The existence of a 
parw in these girls* llv^ from the Ume they are 
Y5"or 18 years old is of great ^iflcance since it 
provides them with a variety of friendly and 
congmial boys to dance with, to laik with, to try 
out thoughts on, or to go out with— of c<mrse, 
always in a group with other girls. The boys in the 
ptrea provide them with acceptance and security, 
wHISi prevents them from competing with other 
girls fer a boy% attention^ indeed, they share with 
other girls a number of boys. TTius, th^ do not 
have to mold their personalities to please and 
flatter the bc^i on the contrary, boys and girls 
have a chance within the eont^t of the parea to 
get to know each other and accept ea<rfi oth^ as 
they Because they get to know and like each 
other, ocwicmaUy a boy and girl who have 
t>ekmged to the same parea for many years start 
dating each otim in tKeFearly 20% but always 
outside the eoatext of the parea. 

It can be hypothesised that the Greek 
institution of oarea allows a girl to achieve h^Wy 
in school <ti5r^blic high schools are sex 
segrtgated) without feeling anxious that she may 
be less popular among boys and enjoy less social 
life because of her schcdastic success. Fun, 
aswTciation with interestii« bi^ and social life 
are guaranteed through the pares regardless of 
the drtti intelligence or scholastic siKScess. As a 
matter of fact, intelligent girls usually have a 
higher sUtus in a parea than leas intelligent ones. 
Thus, girls are encouraged to develop their 
iateffigence and knowledge in oe6& to be admired 



instead of ''paying dumb" in exchar^e for 
popularity. 

It is interesting to note that an Indian study 
of the friendship pattens and the social club 
participation of adolescent boys and girls in 
Calcutta shows that boys, in general, and upper 
middle class girls participate mcK-e often in social 
clubs than in dyadic friendships. Social clvbs in 
India servo about the same social functions that 
the structured games and garea d^ribed above 
serve for Gredi bo^ and girls. Thus, it was foimd 
that tte Indian boys and upper middle class girls 
who join the social clubs and interact within this 
context with younffst^^ of their own age are 
socialised into competitive and coordinated group 
acti<^ as well as into leadership. It is not 
airprising, therefore, that the proportion of girls 
"who ^ter occupations, particularly those 
requiring universalistic and achievement-oriented 
dispositions, ^ppean^ to be related directly to 
participatiOT in age groups^ rather than in dyadic 
friendshiE^ (Beech, 1972). 

Much more cro^-^ultural research is needed 
on the various play activities as well as the 
variety of avenues for social contacts between 
bo^ and girls outside of dating and their 
consequences for girls' ability to achieve and to 
make marital, educational, and occupational 
choices. 

Finally, let us consider the case of societies 
in which no ideological, political, or structural 
factors have stimulated changes in the status of 
women— societies eharact^ized by a more or less 
rigid social stratification system. Most of the 
Arab societies fall in this category, with the 
possible exception of Tunisia, where some changes 
were introduced by the Government during the 
last decade. 

In these societies, women's social inferiority 
is considered "natural" and Inescapable, and a 
rigid sex stratification system is based upon 
religious and moral ideologies as weU as ^tural 
laws.** In this societal context, sex role 
socialization practices and processes openly and 
clearly teach boys that they are the dominant, 
important people and teach girls subjugation to 
men. There are no ambiguities about who 
occupies what position in this sex stratification 
system. The message passed on to girls is also 
clears There is no way to escape or to rebel 
against the system? they are entirely powerless. 
Girls are effectively socialized into the inferior 
role by observing their mothers cry and their 
fathei^ become angry at their mothers for having 
borne a girl instead of a boy. They are bossed by 
their brothers (regardless of their age) and even 
beaten by them without parental interference. 



Ttmf art uMquxUy trntad with r^uti to tooik 
the bMt ii fivcn to boys^ ud whan them b not 
woqeiv ftrli mr« tht oms teft tumgry. IT^ 
etmoi taut note th«t all v^mmh aitHfiKl thtm hive 
to ob^ iMQ« mr« afraid of mM, ami art oft«i 
aUrtMatad by mm. In additloni girl» aiw ^u>ly 
»d opael; told that thay art not important abiea 
ttoty art miy girli and that they oamicrt do many 
tMnp btoauit tb^ art girla. 

BaeauM tht iex rola toeiaUsatton praetto^ 
and pfoetaiat art to dear and {Kiwarftil, mo^ 
girto aooi^ thair inftrior poaitioa atid do not 
^laUaaft mtn% domioation. Itierefore, what 
ttitrt ii blatant inttitutioBal ma ^lariminatloa, 
wt can i^potliaidse that tht varied typta of 
indirtcty informalf aod ^^guiiad atx 
diaerimiiiatioii pn^tietd bi tht UiUttd Stat^ and 
SeaadiiiaWan aoeittiti do not tziat in Ar^^n 
aoeiatiai baeauat, in faet, there is no Mad for 
thML Id tht absence of informal sax discrimina- 
tion, it may be ti^thtsiz^ that girls who 
iSMmit to tseapt tht €pprMiyt sax role 
aodaUsatiOQ ean aeUavt high^ with few 
obetaelas in thtlr wi^, t^itdally sinet 
iaatitutioml barrltra in dwtloplj^ aodatita can 
bt lifted on tht basis of partieularistie oritarta* 
nieit is aotuaSiy tvidtnot that \»pi^ and upper 
middit claai girls tseapt tht opprcwivt sax ndt 
aodalisatioii bteaust tiMir high social sUtus 
makes them valuaiOt ptop!t« Tht samt holds trut 
for tsotptionaHy inttUlgtnt or otherwist gifttd 
girls £rom c^htr ajeial clasm who often oomt to 
bt rtMgnistd as such by thtir parents and 
Mdiars, RMaarch» howtvar« is nMded to 
indiMtt by what mtehaniams and c^ynamies thtst 
girls tseapt tht opprtsiivt sts rolt soeialiMtkxi 
aiid witat asptcts of thfai socialisation they may 
fl^bt able to escape. 

R is tvident that thtrt is a grtat lestareh 
gap in tht arte of troas^taral iftiKSes of sex 
role aooialiaation. Hopefully, tht fdlowing 
bypothMta around which soma tvUtnet was 



presented in this ^lapt^ will lUimulate exttmive 
rMtareh in dif f«rant tspM of societies. 

(1) %alitarian tdeok^es ft^tr* 
imposed the state may 
inc^MM the range of women% 
educational ud oec^patb^nal 
opt^ but can have little effect 
on sax rda socialixation and the 
degree sex AMot^fing. Sex 
rote yodalizatfon proMsaes and 
the dsfinitfon of men% and 
womeo% roles are hypothesized 
to be affected more bs sex rede 
Ideologies txpreaied as social 
movement^ although tangOde 
chaj^fes may require two or 
thrM generations. 

<2) Same-sax play gt^H^s that 
provide girb with cc»npeUtivt 
exp«rien^ as well as 
SM^taMe and imstlge for 
winning and/or mixed^ 
£ri«»ii^ gtxHqxi (in adotescenct 
and tarfy achdthood) that rtplace 
dating, singly or in combination, 
art hypoth^ud to matslt ^Is 
to dtvtlop InttUtctuaUy and to 
achitvt highly without ftar of 
loss of ftmininity and pofHdarity. 

C3) In socittltt with fc^maUztdp 
instiUitlonalized patttms of sex 
roto socialixation and sex 
diserimination« there is no need 
for informal, indirect« and 
diagoised sex discrimination. 
Consequentlyr those girls who 
manage to es<»pe the sex role 
constraints transmitted throi^^h 
socialixation ^ achieve h^y 
and oee\3^ important positions 
by beiqg treated as exertional 
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6. SEX DISCRIMINATION IN PRIMARY, 
SECONDARY, AND IfiGIIER EDUCATION 



Teacker's Gender: Who Dkcriaiiifttes 

AgtiMt WlUHB? 

TbiB dii^tfff «aroin«i the hypoihases, 
thtorfMy and tSKunptions about tte effMts of tiio 
tMeii«r% fMder on difftrmt aiptots of sdx^ie 
MliieirMiwt in teys and girli. Thk struotural 
idamant has bean dni^ out quite often bemuse 
of great eoneern with the lower rate of idKdai^e 
aehieyemmt in boys than in girla» e^MiaUy at 
tlie elensaatary sebocd leveL At that levd, boj9 
generally reeeive poorer grades than girls (Carter^ 
S952| SlMCObyt ISSi; Lester et aL, 1912^ repeat 
elasiM more often (WaU et aLp 1962)$ are more 
often problems in terms of both behavior and 
acMevement (Berlin, Kimbtmrne, 1969$ 

Caplan & Kinsbounie, 1974); seore lower on 
s<d}olairtie aeldevement tests ol ariUunetiCt 
reading, and verbal abfUty (Gates, I96i| Loi^^tUn 
et aL| 196$}| and tmni to be punished for <Ssn^ 
tive behavkv mcKv often (Brophy & Good, 1970$ 
ilaekson & Lahaderne, 1967K interestingly, boys^ 
poorer scholastic achievement at the elementary 
sehool level is blamed on the teachers rather than 
on the boys. Would as mudi eoneern have been 
expressed and research done if girls had been the 
poor performers^ or would their poorer par* 
formances have bera attributed to biological 
iaferUarity? 

One model proposed to explain lex dif- 
ferences in scholastic achievemmt at the ele* 
mentary and high school tevels can be ea&ed the 
feminine" moctel, because it concepbialixes the 
sebod aovironment as *Veminine" as perceived by 
boys and i^ls (Sexton, 1970| Peltier, 1968| 
Grambe & Waetjen, 1968$ l4»cksiey^ 1974). Ihe 
moM?B baste aiiument iss 

m ttm structure of opportimiti^ 
and demandi ki s<diool i< such 
that rewards are motf oft^ 
adUeved by verbal^ oompUantf 
and tntroipective inifiviitaals and 
that punishment is revived pri- 
marily by indspendant, CMr* 
getie, and «mtive individuals. 



• In gifwal, girls are verbalt com^ 
pUmitt and tatro^active, and 



boys are independmt, ^is^getic, 
and as^tive. 

e Girls are mtm like^ than boys 
to be rewarded and boys are 
much more likely than girls to be 
punish^ in the school environ- 
ment 

e Boys are much more frustrated 
than girls and cwsequentty en- 
gage in more aggrrasive t>ehBvior 
thim girls. 

It is argued that in the United States the 
atmosphere in school is feminine t>ecause of the 
overwhelming pres^ee of female teachers and 
feminine values. Most investigators tend to 
associate feminine values with female teachers 
and do not examine to what extent values con- 
ducive to the smooth running of any in^itution 
can t»e ^xisidered feminine in light of sex role 
stereotypes* Actually, this contentim receives 
ccmsiderable support from research wfUch found 
that studmt teachers prefer students described as 
def^idmt, passive, and acqutescent and react less 
favorabiy to students portrayed as independent, 
assertive, and active (Feshbaoh, 1969}. Of 
int^re^ ii the fact that both male ami female 
tea^rs as^gned the Idgh^t mean £»'eference 
ratings to conformist, ri^ girls and tl^ lowest 
ratings to indq^dmt girls. Good and Grouwns 
(1972) found that tochers {»^eferred coc^ierative, 
passive students to flexit^e, noiuM>nforming stu- 
dents. Despite evince indieatii^ that the 
tendencies of teachers to elicit fern inine 
behaviors from both boys and girls (pwrhapa to 
make the teacher^ life easier) depend on the type 
of elementary sehool or high schoolf some invent- 
gators maintain that elementary schools are 
feminised,** that female teachers are primarily 
raspocis&Ie for this femini^atiM, and that this sex 
irabatance is detrimental to young schoolchildreny 
particularly to boys. 

Anoth^ reason concern with the pre- 
dominance of women as teachers at the ele* 
mentary level has bem the fact that many 
children either have no father or have fathers srtio 
are ^eant for short or long pertods ^ to 
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<Svore€f remarringet and/or work patterns 
<Vroegh, 1973; Lm & Woiinsky, 1973). In ff^eraU 
tether abemce ind lack of fathar partiGi{»ation in 
chUdfMftQg hava bam found to lead to k>w6r 
aeadamtc achievement In both boys and girls 
(Blanehard & BUler, 197 1| Deutach & Brown, 1964| 
BetharingtoQ & Dwr* t97iK Sfore apadncaUy, a 
ralationshq^ has been foimd betwem father 
abaanoa ami deficit in apprpprteta aax rote 
identity devab^ent in boys and girls. In timi, 
dencits in sex role deveicpment have been found 
to be related to academic achievement s^K»blems 
(Anaslaaiowy 196S| Fci^guaon & Maecoby, 1S66; 
Shaw & White, 196$}* No matter what theory of 
sas rok idmtity development one adheres to, the 
father seems to be an important factor. Theo- 
retieallyi then, a father lubi^tute in tte form of 
a male teachm* in the elementary claaaroom would 
^*oinote tto development of s^^^i&ie identity 
in boys and girls, particularly those who 
experimoe a great deal o^ father absence* Energy 
that had been spent solvbig idimtity problems 
could then be directs toward aehtevii^ in the 
dasvoom (Vro^ 1973). 

Several studies, some of which are 
methodologicaUy quite sophisticated, have tested 
the effect of the teacher^ sex upon the scholastic 
achievement of children, particularly of bc^ 
However, a s^ious methodcdogieal flaw in many 
of thrae studies has been tiieir predominant foots 
on the scholastic achievement of boys and girls, 
that Is, upon outcome rather than process. A 
better strategy would be to focitt on behavioral 
processes, that is, on differentials in male and 
female teachers^ treatment of boys and girls, and 
then to examine selective (Hitcomes whldi bear a 
l^cal relationship to the behavioral differences 
between male and female teachers (Lee & 
Woliosky, 1973), 

The following studies have focused primarily 
OR outcome. McFarland (1969) assigned first 
grade children to one of two classes. The first 
class combined a supervising female teach^ with 
26 male college juniors as student teachers, 
sequantially scheduled ovet^ the school year; the 
second (^ass had a female sii^visor and a female 
teacher* McFarland found that the class with the 
femate toac^ and female sup^visor p^or med 
significantly better on arithmetic than the class 
with the male Mudent teaehersi both daases made 
approximately the same gains on testa of reading, 
personalityt and sex role identification. The flpw 
ill this sU»jy WM that the only constant and 
experioiced achilt in the male student teaehis* 
group was the female supervising teacher, "nie 
male teachers were part-time, transient, inaxperi- 
anoed apprentices who probab^ played a 
secondary role in the group (Lee & WoUnsky, 
I97S). 



Itiplett (1968) assigned kindergarten and 
first grade child/en to either aU-male sections 
taught by male teachers or coeduc&ticmai sections 
taught by female teadiei^ Althou^ boys in both 
groui»; had the same scholastic achievement, boys 
in the all-male group scored h^t^ on teste of 
self-esteem and attitude toward t^chm and 
sehooU Unfortunately, this stiKly confounded the 
sex of ti^ teachm with sex^-groupmg procedure. 
As Lee and Woluisky (1973) pointed (Hit, one docs 
not know if the male tMch^, or the male peei^ 
or tlm cimibination enhanced tt^ attitudioal 
growth of the boys in the all-male groi^i. 

A study of 49 classrooms conducted by 
Cl^ (1^7) ^wed that the 19 male teachers 
were not nme successful than the 30 female 
teachers in producing high reading achievement 
amoi^ different grm^» of fifth grade boys, Asher 
and GroUman (1972) found that fifth grade bc^ 
taii^ht by male teachers cBd not show in^K^ved 
rea&ng achievement over fifth gi^de boys taught 
by female teachers in eith^ of the 2 aoademic 
years ^udled. FiH^Iund and HuU (1972) studied 
the ^xth gracte classrooms of 47 male and 49 
female tochers and found that boys kientified 
more with male teacters than with female 
teachers, and both boys and girls perceived male 
teachars as m^e rewarding itim female teachers. 
However, there was no i^ificant difference in 
students^ achievement under male and female 
teacters. 

Lahaderne and Cohen (1972) studied 53 
olasBrooms to determine the effects of 14 male 
and 39 female fifth grade teach^ on a variety of 
meaaires, Mo^ of the measures showed no 
teacher by sex effect} those that did show an 
effect generally favored the female teachers. In 
particular, bo^ and girls taught by females had 
hi^r science achievement scores and more 
positive attitudes toward school than students 
taught .ly males. 

Brophy and Laosa (1971) compared a kinder- 
garten Uu^t by a ht^wid and wife team with 
another taught by a female teacher. The kinder- 
gartai tau^t exclusively by the female teacher 
provided the typical feminizing wvironment con- 
sisting largely of materials appropriate for socki- 
dramatk! play and for arts and <*rafts. The otb«r 
kindergarten, taught by tt» huriMUid and wife 
team, provided a very different aivirosimimt. In 
additk>n to the usual s^ppUes, it featured equip- 
ment for l^^muscle activity, such as rc^ arnl 
rope ladders, an obstacle course, a fort, a work- 
bench equipped with tools, and many oUm* 
masculine-oriented items. The husband and wife 
^llt teaching duties m<H*e or less randomly, 
^c^t that the huri>and regularly read aloud to 
the children, in a deliberate attempt to associate 



reading with the maseuilne rote. A tota) of 14 
boys and 20 girls In the te&nt'-taught kind^garten 
and 19 boys and 25 girls in the fem&ie-taught 
kindergarten were rtudied m the first year. In the 
second year, the numt>ers of students were 20 and 
21, and 20 and 28, respeetlvely. Deiq»ite the 
conscious efforts of the male teacher, his pre- 
sence c£d not affect either the boys or the giris to 
any significant d^ree. TTiere were no significant 
effects on measures of sex role differentiation, 
interests, or motivation. Chil&^ taught 
exclusivity by the female teacher made slightly 
greater gains in verbal skills, and children in the 
other class made slightly greater gairm in spatial 
abilities* These minor differences were probably 
due to differences in equipment and curriculum 
rather than to the presence of the male teacher. 
Attempts to associate reading with the male role 
failed; at the end of the year, tt^ children in both 
classes associated books and reading wiih the 
feiMle role. 

Carter U952} investigated grading differ- 
ences in six beginnif^ alg^Mra classes, three of 
which were taught by women and three by men. 
Tt^e teachers were well matcted in terms of certi- 
fication, eitpefience, and training. He found no 
signifioint differences in mental ability among 
the groups. There were no ^dgnlfiimnt differences 
in tested algebra achievement, either within 
groups or among them (i.e., girls versus boys or 
female teachers versus male teachers). Although 
there were no measurable ability or achievement 
differences, a look at students' algebra grades 
Indicated that female teachers gave significantly 
higher grades than male teachers, that girls were 
awarded significantly rdgher grades than boys, and 
thai girls^ grades were significantly higher ^'^an 
boys' regardless of the sex of the teacher. 

In conclusion, all studies that have tried to 
relate the sex of the teacher to outcome variables 
such as student reading ability or achievement 
based on some kind of scholastic test have failed 
to show any significant relationship. The studies 
showed that sex differences in scholastic outcome 
persist whether the teacher is male or female. 

Vroegh (1973) considered the effect of male 
teachers upon boys* academic achievement and 
upon different types of fath^ presence or 
absence. The author hypothesized that a male 
teacher supplements or substitutes for tl^ male 
model for boys whose fathers are totally absent or 
not frequently available* The study, conducted 
with 416 white fourth and fifth grade boys and 
girls in the daasrooms of 14 male and 14 female 
teachers, does not KiKM'rt the popular claim that 
the '^ademie problems of boys in the elementary 
schools are in large part due to the lack of male 
teadws in the ciasfroom. The extent of the 
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father's presence or stance did not have any 
effect en performance (Vro^h, 1S73). The author 
recognized that there are some Umitaticma to the 
sttK^y^ conclusions. First, father pr^ience was 
represented <m a continuum rather than as a 
dichotomy of father absence or fmsence. Second, 
the gen^^ality of ti» conclusicxi is limited to tt» 
effects on children from a s(M!ioeec»iomlc 
stratum, ^nce 7S parent of the fathers had 
occupations that were predominMtly classified as 
profotsional, technical, managerial or proprie- 
tary, that is, occi^tions involving considerable 
abi^nce as a nornuU part of the fathers* fmrk 
obUgati(ms. Third, the study was ccmducted on 
the iHisis of only I year^ intervention by a male 
teacher, probably too short a time for possible 
benefits to be evident <Vro€«h, 1973). 

Vroegh <1973) questicmed whether specific 
qualities of the male teacher, in additicm to his 
gender, might constitute an important factor in 
determining his effectiveness as a fatter sub- 
stitute. Sexton <lfi6S) also stated that not just 
any male will do as the a^aptUile model for a 
teact^r; he pr<H>o$ed that strong, vigorous males 
are required. Good et al. <1973) questi(»ied, but 
ultimately dismissed, the potential advantages of 
masculine teachers for the scholastic performance 
of boys. Of interest in this context is the fact 
that the image of male grade school teachers has 
beai anything tmt masculine. An article by 
Biedenkapp and Ooering (1971) attempted to 
enhance the image of male grade school teachers 
by presentir^ six male teachers who had starred in 
con^titive sports, especially in football or 
basebalL The same study found that men 
employed as elementary school teachers, adminis- 
trators, ^ supervisors had the same masculinity- 
femininity scores (as measured by the Strong 
Vocational Interest Slank and by an ^iginal test 
for personal charact^istics) as high school social 
science teachers. Also, elementary school 
administrators were more masculine than the 
lower grade and music teachers, but fifth and 
^xth grade teachers received nearly the same 
scor^ as the administrators. The merit of high 
masculinity for male teachers is questionable, and 
the above Hndings are not convincing as to the 
*^masculinity^ of teachers. 

We will now focus on studies that examined 
proceaies and outcome— studio that determined 
whether were behavioral differentials in the 
treatment of boys aiul girls by male and female 
teachers and what their effects were on bo^^ and 
gtrls' achievement Carter (1952) concluded that 
male teachers had the ^me tendency to 
dowr^rade boys as female teachers, but tiiiat it 
was much leai pronounced. Lee and Wolinsky 
(1973), in one of the t^st studies in this area, 
conducted a projeet in 18 claasroomsi 6 had two 
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female teachers, 6 luid a male and a femftle 
teacher, and 6 were taught by three teamst aaeh 
ooniisting of a male and a feniale head teacher. 
The 18 claiaas ranged from preschocd through 
secoDd grade* Fcff the interview section of the 
study, which had a total sample of 72 chilcU^ 3 
boys and 3 girls were ranckmily selected friHa each 
of the 12 classrooms Uutt had both a nuile and a 
female teacher. Each teacher and asai^ant 
teach^ In the sample was observed for a tot^ of 
2 hours, and each child was indiviikially lnt«^ 
viewed for approximately 5 minutes by a female 
graduate stiKSenL 

Lee and WoUnsky (1973) found ttat female 
tochers gave almost twice as many sanctions as 
male teachers; thus, female teachers seemed to 
be more evaluative in their ap[HX)ach to chikLvn 
than male teachers. However, the ratio oi 
approval to disapproval was aj^roximately the 
same for male and female t^hers. Boys 
received about twice as n^ny sanctions as girlsi 
that is, boys were subject to more evaluation than 
girls* THmt was a mtfginally ^gniflcant i^tion- 
shlp between sex of child and type of sanction. 
Although boys received slightly mot^ a{^val 
than girls, they receive about 2i times as much 
disapprovaL In other words, girls' behavior was 
approved more often than disap{N^ved, but the 
reverse held for boys« 

Male teachers were found to be fmar times 
more evaluative toward boys than toward girls, 
and female teachers were slightly more evaluative 
toward boys. Male and female teachers were 
equally disapproving of boys. But mate teachers 
w^e very approving of boys, and female tea^M^ 
were slightly more approving of girls. Female 
teacherSf however, were inclined to be more 
disapproving of boys than of girls; the reverse held 
true for epprovals. 

Only 20 percent of the female teachers* 
sanctions included physical contactt and it was 
equally distributed between boys and girls« On the 
other handf male teachers used physical contact 
30 p^eent of the time, and it was all directed at 
boyk It would seem that, in addition to being 
relatively nonevaluative toward girlSf male 
teachers were pl^sically reserved with them.. 

Female teachers made about SO percent 
more leadership as^nments itmn male teachers, 
Thfi*e was also a sipiificant tendmcy for teaehers 
to assign leadership positions to pupils of their 
own sex* These data indicate that male teadiers 
provide boys with much more ieaderstUp s^peri- 
ence Vtmt female teachers. Considering that most 
tewhers are women, it is perplexing that girte do 
not be^me leaders later on« since they receive an 
aarly start in leadership training. Why don't 



women take advantage of the leadership reqionsi- 
bili^ they are assigned by their teachers, at iMSt 
in the ^ly ip'ades? Do female teac^s ctmtinue 
to as^gn l^dei^hip roles to girls throui^u>ut high 

SClK>Ol? 

Male and female teaciiKv were equally 
inclined to relate to children in groups. Male 
t^d^rs almost always responded to groi^is which 
tim children spontaneously formed* but seldom 
initiated groups. Female teachers, the <^her 
haz^ initiated groups about as often as they 
respcmded to them. Female teachers initiated 
gRHips about three times as often as male 
teachers; male teachers were eJbout twice as 
re^xsodve to groups as female teachers. ftSore- 
over> male teachers were more inclined than 
female teachei^ to relate to same-$ex grcHspa. 
Itius, either male teachers approached same-sex 
groups more than female teachers or male 
teachers encour^^edt intentionally or otherwise, 
same-sex groining in their classrooms. 

Male teach^ related equally to male* and 
neuter^type activities; female teachers related to 
neuter-type activities. There was a startling 
tendim<^ for teachers, r^m^eas of their sex, not 
to become involved in female-type activities* 

Female teachers appeared to have more 
salience for the children, but when boys were 
a^ed which teacher they preferred, they made a 
signincant shift toward the male teacher; girls 
cxpreaied an equal preference male and 
female teachers. If^ majority of students 
thought that their teachers liked them, and th&e 
was a distinct t^idency for both boys and girls to 
think that their male teachers liked them better 
than their female teachers, indicating'^an inter- 
action between sex of teacher and pupil 
perception of positive feeling 

The stiutents were asked two qu^tions about 
whctf^r th^ thought their teachers preferred 
boys or girls. In the abstract, chlltb^en of both 
s^es saw female teachen as prefcrriiV f^i^ &nd 
male teachers as having no sex preference. 
However, when they were asked to name their 
teachers* favorite student <t.e., when asked to 
think in concrete terms), a very different pattern 
emerged. Boys reported that their male teadiera 
strongly {u^ferred boys and attrOKited neutrality 
to their female teachers, airls maintained that 
both mala and female teachers {R'ef^ed girla. 

Sikes (1971) con^an^ the behaiior ^ male 
and female teachers toward male and femate 
studenu in comparable situaticms. Eight male and 
eight female sttKient teachers were curved 
interacting with junior high school students. Bc^s 
were more active bt the clasar^m and received 
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mott teictver criltoiim, but they ftlto hft4 tnort of 
ftU other kindi of conUots with teedierSy ineUid* 
positive ones. Thui, the Hudentf^ tex olei^I; 
mede e difference. Howeyer. only 1 of 62 
meesurei of inlermotioa tMtween teedier^ tex end 
student's sex was eonsidered sUttstSeelly lignh 
fieents female teeehers i^m^e more USuly to eeek 
out boys then girb for work-related OMtacU, pre* 
iocnebly to dieek their work and give help if 
necessary. Other than this one signlfi^t dif-^ 
ferenee, whi^ m^i^Mts that female teaehers deal 
with mak students better than mate tMchers do, 
the findings ovsrwhelmingly demonstrate that 
male tee<^iers have precisely the same patterns of 
interaction with male and female stud«its as 
female teachers* Male teachmY do not seem to 
display greater sympethy or favoritism towa^ 
boys. The overall results str<mgly indicate that, 
at least at the elemenUry school level, sex dif** 
ferences in scholastic achievement and sex dif- 
ferences in student behaviors in schools with only 
female teach^ cannot be attributed to a 
tendency of these teachers to favor girls over 
boys (Brophy & Good, 1970). 



A similar conclusion was reached by Lee 
{1973), who claimed that the more severe the 
in^itutional constraints on teacher behavksr, the 
less manifest are sex role constraints. When 
institutional constraints are less powerful^ as in 
the early grades, there appears to be an inter- 
action between sex of teacher aiKi sex of chiliL 
This interact ic») is manifested by the chUd thrcmgh 
her/his selective display of imitative behavior 
CLee, 1973). Therefore, it seems that the sex of 
the teacher is a more significant operational 
aspect of clasiroom ecology in the Mrliest gnides 
and that the introduction of male teachers into 
the elemratary school would have the grMtest 
impact on these grades. When they make a (tif«* 
fermce, male teaehers seem to create a class- 
room atmocphere more congenial to yoimg boys 
than female teachers do. In other words, male 
teachers tend to reinforce boys^ earlier sex role 
socialixation experimces and encourage boys' 
masculine sax role indoctrination, which, 
according to the present goals of Title fX in 
educaticn, is undesirable because it tends to limit 
boys* range of choieeSi 

Another set of studio was concerned with 
the effect of the sex of the teaeher on the imiU- 
tive behavior of children. The main t^theeis 
was that children are inclined to imitete only 
teact^ of the same sex. Pcrtuges and F^ibach 
(1973) found tlat third and fourth grade girls 
imiuted fUmed female teaeher models si^iif* 
ioantly more than boys did Ihey also found a 
significant positive oorrelatfon between depend- 
mcy mi imiUtlon in middle-^slass boys, SMggest- 
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ing that only dependent boys are Uidined to 
imitate female teachers. 

Madsen (1968) invMtigsted the modeling 
value of male tMchere for nursery school child- 
ren. He found tt^t yoimg t>oys Imitated the 
aggressive behavicK* of familfau* male teachers 
signifi^tly more than girls did. He also foimd 
that girls were initigated to more mxiimitative 
agression than boyai that is, girls tr^olated their 
aggressive actions into m<^ f^^nine fcH^ms. 
Instead of punching, hitting, and throwing a 
'^Bobo*' doU, they pushed, batted, slapfmi, pii^hed, 
and aquatiwd it. Apparently ^ildren in this age 
range have already been KKSialised to an 
awarmess that opposite^x teacha^ are 
geMr^y inappropriate models (Madien, IMS). 
Wh«re liMitutional con^aints permitted (as in 
the early grades, when cons^aints are less 
powerful), both teachers and children seemed to 
be locked into s^-typed behavioral patterns. 
Itiat is, teacher i^H>eared to bias dasuroom 
confitioftt toward children of the same sex, and 
children seemed to imitate teachers of the same 
sex (Lee, 1973). 

Althoi^ some evidmce exists that male 
teadiers, at lust in the very early gmdes and at 
the pre-school level, may create a classroom 
atmoinpNire that is more cimducive to bo^ (in 
that it has m(»^ masculine elements and allows 
more expression of sggression), no research 
evident imiicates that these aspects, or the fact 
that male teachers tend to give more leadership 
to bo^ and to evakiate them more than female 
teadmY, are linked to any differential impact on 
outcomes. 

Althmii^ the literatim on male and female 
teeehers^ impact on students has assumed that 
stim)!, as emmtly structured, may be dysfune- 
tlonal for young boys ^ ixuH^mpatlble with their 
**nature,*^ very little ccxtcem has been focused on 
the possible c^ur^tlonal effects «rfiool m^ have 
on 0rls. Since me^ teachers are female and the 
Mhool msrms and rules fpllowed by teachers 
school is compatible with the feminine aocialixa- 
tion of girls and that girls have an easy time in 
school, like eehool, do well, and are approved and 
rewarded within the school environment. 
BoMntly, however, a few wthors have peculated 
that the better a girl t^His to be as a student in 
etementary and hi|^ M^iocd and the more she 
c<Nnpltes with the tMChers* demands in order to 
be rswarded and approve the more she becomes 
locked into her sex role and socialized to habitual 
modes of behaving that era essentially ioMm- 
patible with autonomy, independ^^ $nd 
amrtiveoeas-H^ualitiM associated with compe- 
tmt and effectiw adult i^mcttoning (Lee, 1873; 
& Sadker, 1972| Oramba & Waeljen, 196«). 



ki othtr worcb, ai Lee (1873) pointed out, bc^ nui 
m iliort-tw m dftnc«r beoAuse they do not eceept 
ttm ttech^r^ oppru^ end thef«fc»« wiU not 
Mtiify hcr« but girls rw « longHera denger 
beeeuM the teeeher it genm!^ too eucoeitf ul in 
mtkbv them eoc^ their o^revion in the 
echool— en environmwt thet enMuregM ehitdren 
to ado{^ u eppropriate behevior e pejiive 
approeeh to leenung, Teechers thui ^trOwte to 
the NHfenoeielisatlon" of girls thet wee begw 
their perMts end thet is eeriously dysfis^tfonel 
for their long-renge devekipment 

Soye, on the other hend, manege not to 
devalue th^aselvee« even ertien they do not 
achieve in school; insteadi th^ blame the teacher 
aod the school for their academic failure m^k 
altmative avemm of i^hiev^ent (sports, 
games) to gain self-confidence* itiey ere 
aypported in thk tendmcy by other growth insth 
tutiOM in our eooiety that promote anertivenesi, 
activity, initiative, end a drive toward mastery 
for boys, thet Is, behavion which are stimg^ 
asoeiabKl with effective teaming. Alsof boys 
often make aoeommodettons with §dMcS$i Utat ii^ 
they develop a tolerenoe for punishment <it can 
become e bkdge of maaculini^}. Tliey team in 
spite of the institution, and ultimately Umy 
exploit official institutioni (tf iesming for eerti* 
fication purpMes (hj^ school diplomas^ coU^ 
degreed TTuis, the issue should be not whether 
teachers are mele or femate, but what negative 
effects the feminine norms of educational institu- 
tions have upon girls* 



Sex Composltioii of the dsssroom 

Consid^abte conoem has be«i expressed 
i^KHii evidence imilcating that girls mature earlier 
than boys, wlUeh implies (as aon»fi authors daim) 
that boys probably do not catch up with girls, in 
terms of intellectual maturity, until late in high 
school or coll3ge« Sevemi educators and social 
scissttists have hypothesised that boys^ 

havii^ to compete with the more mature girls. 
Tliey postulate that this competition consid^ably 
handicape and frustrate boys, reciting in low 
echotestlc achtevement* Because of these 
eonema, several eacp^imenU have been under*^ 
taken to oramine whether b<^ do better scholas* 
tically when they are in sam^iMX or mixed-sea 
edieationai settings. 

Fisher and Waetjm (1966) studied eighth 
grade bc^ end girls* ;^ng performance in inathe* 
matics and Qiglish as the aehtevement criteria. 
Ttm ^dings on the 1 99 subjects showed that 
differences in rMding and vooabutery 
Mhievement favored pupils in the mimd-eex 
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groups. Girls in all-girl clams were less task 
oriented than those in mixed-sex pt>U{», tot this 
^ttem can be accounted for by itatiaticaliy 
significant differences in the lecturing style of 
tea^^ers in the all-boy or eli-gU'l groups versus 
t)M mixed-sex groups. Tsach«^ lectufed and 
dominated the aU-tK»y claam to a sl^Oficwt 
extent} they did thb le^ frequently with the 
control (mixed-eex) das^ and least of aU with 
the all-girl groups. Pupil classroom behavior was 
coniist«it with this trend, ITie all-girl classes 
spent a smaller percentage of their time in task 
performance roles than did the corroiionding 
mixed-sex control groups. Also, there was a 
s^nificant and notieeabte trend for girls in the 
ail*firl classy to pref^ nonclasuoom or 
nonacademic Mtivititt at the ^d of the experi* 
mmt. This was interpreted to mean that these 
girls missed the oonUct with boys at an age when 
dating become ssiltent (Fisher & Waetjen, 1966). 
But a mcM-e (^usibte ex^anati<m may be that 
those in all-girl claises received tees teachii^ and 
less interest from teachers. If true, this 
highlights the discriminatory dangers of sex- 
ssgragated education. 

EUL; and Petm^ (1971) studied junior high 
school ^udents. The students were placed in 
same-«ex daas^ but this separation was 
inadequate, since the ^udents wore in a same-sex 
class for only five-sixtts of the school day (in 
cUsses si«^ as science, mathematics, social 
studies, En^h, pt^cal education, asKi home 
economics). Every day, students spent an hour or 
more in mixed-sex clasB«, a fact that may have 
greatly ec»itaminated the findinp and ambiished 
the validity of the stud^. The nature <tf the design 
raises questions as to the validity of the Hndiig 
that sex segregatim does not make any difference 
in the academic achievement, self -discipline, self* 
concept, sex role kSentification, or attitudes 
toward school of boys or girls. 

Experiments of the same type conducted in 
earUer gtvdes showed that same-i» or mixed-sex 
gnuipingi made a difference. In one experiment, 
children in grades one to three were separated 
into ell-mate ami mixed-eex classes^ boys in all- 
male classes associated reading-reUted it«ns 
with males more than boys in coedu^tional 
claMs (BieCwtoi, 1973). Itte strwgest end 
most consistffit effects across grades were for 
it«ns «ich as rsaderf phonics e^^rkbook, and 
library card» which were used in ail three gredes. 
Items used primarily in the Hrst grade ^wed a 
strong group effect in this grade, but not in the 
c^her two grades. Thus» it appeared that boys 
attimling an all-male school were more likely to 
judge school-related reading as a male activity 
than boys attmding coeducational clasies, at teast 
daring the first three grades. However, this 
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tffMt li MvBAtmi prlAarily to ittmi lOtuaUy UMd 
feiM&o(»tAmtdoitnoiffiiMfftliM to othar ct^teiip* 
MlAtadiSiM(llaCfm0lfiifl« itTS). 

lirakamp «sid PHe« (11730 Mpanted first 
gradi eliUdwi iato om *U-boy tod om aU-flri 
poiCi (or t |Mr« Af a eotttrolt tte yroupkip tot 
tbi fint iTftda tiav In th% nmn y«ir iiera 
CMMiMMtlooiL TtMi mam tMfhani tfti«t tht 
llrit gmdi elum. StaodarcttMd Uil aooiw at 
tbi Md oC tM ooflaptfed with tte bUtiil 
gro4i^ awcMy rt¥Ml#d that Mmrwx grouping 
bid m mtf favDr^bte «Cf«et ce ftrsi grmde tioys in 
^MiUog Md total raadiiv* fint grada 0rls, 
boawwy outparfoTffiad drst gr^ boy% in 
aritlMMtie Mfftrdteaa of tfaatmaot. Otbar find- 
iqgi rtMilad diff aranoat in elavroom behavior 
ai^Ji»ti&Mt Girli in tba aa ma a ax group tmdad to 
ba Um dbtradiUa than boya and girli in 
floackiOfttloital rliwai Thsv •^•'^ tmdad to be tsu 
vartMdly tjcpt^ira and mora grcgark>iia than 
ehildm in othar elaim. On tha t«ak-*oriented 
dlmaniloii, tba alttey groiv and tba gi^ in 
ooadyoatioiial claaaaa ranktd tignifioantty tUghar 
than obUdran in tha ochar two groupa. Somo mora 
datmiiad qualitatiM data raportad tMdwi and 
eounaalon formad tba baais of the fcOIowing 
taiitativo tramk tiiat v a wall wortb oomidarings 

a Boys in aU-boy groi^a wanted to 
have omtaeta with tha teaeher 
and atamed to manage 
aoAdemicf best when they had 
ioma input in ongoii^c deeistOR- 
making. They were very 
outip<AeiSy telUng the teadher 
frmnidy when they did not want 
to do aomethin^ and they were 
capable of offering good altema- 
ti¥ea» (Boyi refused to atey in m 
narrow ehamial« always eom- 
muAieetlng in thdr oandidt 
insi^eflt way that thm mu 
more thus om mite to follow*} 



e in ett-i»oy groupe, the eraetiWty 
of b^ thrived within the 
reeaonatde limits aet by the 
teaebar. 



e Hiere was oweb physlMl eontaet 
between boys in tbe en«boy 

«nd bSom for boyt Mho provoked 
tiMm* Tlw teys t«nd»d to UritM 
out iHiM diipIaMwS, but thoy 
UMd tmw vmetul tauaU «nd tad • 
ffPMit dMi oC iQrmpatlwtie 
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e SomatMng aeamed to happen to 
both bo^ at^ toadiers bi a 
coedneattonal aatting. Ihis 
c^iange beeeme eirident dicing 
the Mxt yei^9 when a tmr group 
of ehUdm (bogp a^ girls) waa 
obaer^ ttie bcsya were turned 
off in the ooadueattonal aattb«. 
Their quick activity end frank- 
ness often fnterfered with 
teaehwr goals. Ttirir mnoon- 
formity and originality offend^ 
the giria^ v^iea of indu^ and 
ocmformity. Girls swiftly 
reacted wtth eritieisni and pro* 
aer^ve remarissv and the 
teaeh«r waa preamed the 
girls to diseifdlae the boys. Boys* 
hesitancy and shyness about sue- 
oeai with uwtomlc tasics became 
dramatically dear in the coedu- 
cational setting. Ihey became 
easily disoott»ged» ik^ped their 
ta^quickly^ and left tiieir aMts 
to sodeliM or inve^igate aome- 
where elsa in the room. 

e Boyi became more of a behavior 
pr^em as ttm girls dominated 
tiie daasroom. Sometimea they 
were unooopmtive and unoon- 

e Boys w^< leei willing to work 
with paper and pen^ and ware 
Msily bored. GlrlSt on the otiier 
handy got mom satisfaction £rom 
writbsg and made their figurea 
and Utters more careful^ and 
legHdyi a discouraging atete oi 
affairs for the bc^ 

e Girls insisted on conformity to 
IUgh« atamSards of playgrouml 
menagemant. They became 
eo4»^ve and punitivei coaMantly 
reprimawBng tbe boyit The 
toMbar believed that tbe aame 
bo^ would not haw presented 
behavior problema end would 
have dealt with each other to a 
more bOMst and opeii way in an 
all-boy <dasB« 

e Bo^ aeemi^ to pref)^ active 
participetkxi and m open strue* 
turci with little ooooera for time 
«cept for aavoringi inMat%at» 
ij^ and expreaidflff their reac- 
tioniy and thay aeemed to do 
better in ^«boy poupa. Girls in 



tb« oMduettioiyd elui» on tha 
othir hindi tmM to bf mora 
positively Uak orimttcL 
obMffvatio^ wggtsi 
Ui»t thm girls, with bo^ in the 
elMf mty tew bMA more 
ippfvhwsiM fttout coaformi^ 
and Urn need for more itruotiffe* 
Itiey wanted tbe teiu^ to 
i^trueiure tearakif end set rulM 
eod liittitfj 

Coedueetkn may indeed be a **iio^^ for 
boj^ beoauie il hat faOed to adapt itself to the 
^tural'' ipuditiee of mate st4^t. B^it 
eduoatm have failed to look critical^ at the 
traditioiiel role expeetatiofte for the foioale stu- 
6mU Coe&ieatioo isay be a 'too-no" for the S*- 
year^ girl, too. And for 4- and i-yw^^i 
iutead of {dJiyioc the rote of little moU^ers and 
oveivowwinf the bo^ girls need eoQouriietaent 
to savor mid explore with the ebandcm of boys. 
What hi not good for boys b not neoessar^ good 
fbr glrte either (KerDkamp & Ftio^ iVIit St^r 
ft Sa<&er, lt73| Qrambe & Wae^ 1966). 

Hurley ag64, IS6S) reported thatf when boys 
and girls in tlM third, fifth, and sixth grades were 
eepsrated into aiW>oy and altf^l clasies, stu- 
dsnts fai ti)e same^ees elasMs oonsletent^ did 
better than matched controls. One group 
students remained in same-sex elasiM for both 
the fifth and sixth grades* In this group, the boys 
o o pti nue d their oonskierable advantage ovi^ the 
controls in the second oonseoi^ive vaari but the 
girls did not. Ferhsps around the fifth or ^th 
girl* igci il to 12 Mart beif« interested in 
boyst end the variid^le of popularity becomes 
relerant« Huiley (1864^ ms) repeated that fifth 
gredt bcQfs in same-sex elsMs wwe oolsli^^ moi« 
eothusisslie^ more experimental, and more 
imaginatii^ than girls-« to be upeeted, if 
the early grades have done their Job of maidng 
girls «^iioe* and capable of leamii^ the issKin but 
not learning how to leanu Bpys in same^ 
dasMC seemed less inhiMted in dkplayii^ girl- 
tjrpe inters than boys in mbMd^ix elasiesL 
ttmilar^^ girls yi aU-i^l groups ssenMkI 
tmOf to eatress imerest in boy*type siAijeots and 
aetivttiee* tliey also appeared lees nocried about 
gmles and about eoveriag MP deflcieneks than 
girls In miM<ksex dass^ The dsU on which 
these confftfwfans sm basM are not hard and 
quantifiable, but still they suggert a need to 
wnfffiflf the potential of sinis sex nlswii, not 
cn](y for promoting a<^mic acbievemmt but also 
fbr feeing d^ldrsn <tf sex role steieotypw 
(taith,lB72). 

finaUyt teieiaer (1970), in a preUmlnsry 
report, dted mthusisstic sqppc»t amoi« tsadierst 



parentSt and chilib^n for same-sex classes in the 
first few pedes. 'JiM data indicate that con* 
siderat^ m<H^ reading panes were played 1^ boys 
in all-b<^ elasMs than by boys in mixed-MX 
classes. Some ctf Strickler% informal observatioitt 
are intr^guings 

e Several girls in the all-girls class 
assumed the mc»« aisfrassive 
robi usually pSayed by boys and 
became m(»*e oittoal of mis- 
taJees made by o^m girls. 

e In same-«ex grou$^ girls became 
more active and had less r^ai^ 
for the *^ood girl^ role which 
they loually played in a mixed- 
sex group. 

e A **masculinized" program was 
appropriate for girU, too. Girls 
i^ted well to male resource 
l^rscm and hdpers and eAjoyed 
boy-oriented stories. 

Slrickler^ propam was deigned specifically 
to mas^inise t!^ boj^* school experience in 
order to foster learning and imi^ove thdr per^ 
ceptim of the school, but it seems to hsve had 
benef ictel effects for girls, too. 

* In conclusion, when boys and girls were 
se^E«gated t>y sex during the first three gradest 
some a^^ts of boys' scholastic performance, 
such as reading Improved* Sex s^r^tion during 
the fint grades iMms to have had other 
benencial ^ects Mpm bo^ and girls, Tt)^ 
tended to become freed from sex role stereotypic 
limitations. Oirli in same-sex clasMg were §bi% 
to assume aggressive roles, to ea^loret and to be 
themselveap But when the exoerimento with sex 
segregation were conducted \n hig^ gradee, 
especii>Uy in the sevenUi or eight gradei when 
dating startSf significant differences were not 
found in scholastic performance or in sex-typed 
behaviors of boyi or girls in ttme-s«K or mixed- 
sex <^Tfff#^ 

Ittstitntioiul Sexism: Textbooks, 

Currkalttsiis* AcMefeaeat Tf^ and 

EdocttiQiuU Hierar^y 

Itie content of ^seders, textbooies, and other 
educational mat«ials is another typo of structural 
seai^m found in schools. Bemuse of the per- 
va^veneei of this type of smdsmi it has bsM 
practleally impossible to find nonsesdst readersi 
textSy or materials (Levy & %aceyt 1973| Fresher 
& Walker, 1S72| DeCrow, imi Sadker & Frazil, 
1873| l^ylor, 1973; Jacklin Sc Misdielt 197S{ 



Swu-toetaL, 1B72; limctf 1972| WeiUman et al., 
19725 Grambs, 1972). This Institutionalized 
6xampie of sexism is not a variable but truly a 
constant. We will be able to Investigate the 
differential impact of sexist v«^ie nonsexist 
educational materials only after some nonsexist 
r«acters are developed and aft^ some student 
grou|>s have read only nonsexist readers, texts, 
and other educational mat^ials* As a matter of 
/act, most current readers and other educational 
materials not only reflect the society In terms of 
sexism but even exaggerate reality by portraying 
society as being more sexist than it is. 

Attempts to eliminate stereotypic roles in 
educational materials are inaifficienl* Graebner 
(1972) found that the portrayal of women's roles 
hiis not changed in elementary texts over the last 
decade. Fathers are still presented as the sole 
providers and decisionmakers fcK* famUies and arc 
involved exclusively in traditional, stereotyped 
male activities. Mothers are depicted virtually 
'^nimously as tK>memakers and nvu'turers* On 
rare occasions when they are poriraycd as 
working women, thty have r stereotyped 
''feminine" occupation* Mothers are presented as 
dull, ineffectual people, almost totally pre- 
oeci^ied with housework and shopping, incapable 
of solving problems, and even stupid. Other 
studies have shown that the portrayal of blacks, 
but not of men and women, has tK^come less 
stereotypic (Salpunas, 1973). The few changes to 
texts that were made focused mainly on cor- 
recting sexist language and on improving the 
maie^female ratio of characters rather than on 
correct if^ substantive content. 

Other structural va; iables that, due to their 
prevalence, have tended to be constants ares a 
sexist curriculum (Sadker & Frazier, 1973; 
Saario et al«, 1972)i a sexist hidden curriculum 
(Sadker 6c Frazier, 1973); and a male-dominated 
educational hierarchy within each schoolf with 
men most often occupying such supervisory posi- 
tions as school board member, superintendent, and 
principal and with women acting as teacher, 
especially in the lower grades (Heyns, 1972)* To 
the extent that Title IK is implemented, we may 
see more schools with a nonsexist curriculum and 
a biettor hierarchical structure through balance of 
men and women among teachers in the lower 
grades and among the administrators. Thus, the 
sax ratio of the school hierarchy may become an 
important structural variable* 

Another type erf Institutional sexism is built 
into achievement tests, especially mathematics 
achievement testa. A study of eight major 
ftcltievement tests found a content bias in favor of 
males* The bias (8d not appear to be primarily a 
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function of word choice but ratlter a fimction of a 
content selection that was male slanted. This 
selection prcK^edure mij^t well account for some 
of the sex difference in achievement obtained at 
different levels, e^^ially at tl» high schocd level 
where girls become mc^e aware d what 
constitutes sex-appropriate behavior. Tittle 
(1974) stated that discriminatory effects, iK'ought 
i^ut by this type of bias in achievement teats, 
may exist in mathematics, a »ibject in which girls 
of high school age achieve lower s^res (Maccoby 
& JackUn, 1974). Part of this effect may be 
explabed by an inadvertent bias in selecting teat 
items. Donlon (1971) repeated that the mean 
difference between males and femaks on the 
mathemati{^ section of tl^ Sctuilastic Aptitude 
l^st would be at least partly reduce by a change 
in test items. Tittle (1974) argued that the mean 
scores m^ht be more nearly equal If a balance 
existed In the number of items that appear to 
favor one sex and If the numt>er of abstract 
algebra items were Increased. 



Teachers^ Sex-Differentiated Behaviors 

Two very important issues concerning the 
role of teachers are whether or not their 
behavicxrs are sex differentiated and in what way 
sex-differentiated t>ehaviors affect the scholastic 
achievement of boys and girls. Several inves- 
tigators reported that teaches^ exhibit and use 
mechanisms that are subtly and not-so-subtly sex 
differentiated. For example, Levy and Stacey 
(1973) reported that, when teachers separate girls 
and boys seating, lining up, hanging up coat% 
etc, they unwittingly call attentiim to sex dis- 
tinctions and sex roles. The choice of monitors 
also teac^s sex roles: ^Girls water the plantsi 
boys move the chaii^** 

Chasen (1974) found that teachers believe 
boys to be innately more aggressive and girls 
innately more passive, yet they admitted being 
more active in discouraging a^ressive behavior in 
^l5 than in boys, thus encouraging a self- 
fulfilling prophecy* Similarly, teachers reported 
that they felt boys* muscles more frequently than 
girls^ and told boyt that they were atrong more 
often than ttey told gblti but they did mrt seem 
to be aware that if boys are told they are stfH^ng 
and girls are not, they will tend to act accord- 
ingly. Teachers also r^rted that a^resslva 
behavior in the teach^r^child int^rtetion was 
encouraged more in tK^ than in girls* Bo^ were 
actively imeouraged to play In the tdock comer 
more often than girls, block play being one way to 
build strength. Boys were also encouraged to do 
woodworking^ while girls were encouraged to do 
ccdlage, a sedent^, p^ve activity. 
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OrUy 12 percent ot the teachers frequ^tly 
encouraged boys to piay with doUs; S3 percent 
encouraged them sometimes; and 25 percent 
rarely or never did so. Th^ responses »n be 
contrasted with the ttieouragement timt teachers 
gave boy» to gday with blocks and woodworkir^p 
7t percmt of the teachers said that tt^ ^ften 
encoursged boys to play with blocks, and 88 
percent said that they often iN^ouraged b^ to 
do woodwoi4(ing« Tea^sors also had more 
motional reitislance to letting boys play with 
dolls than to letting girls play with btodcs. In 
general, teachers felt that there was eqmiity of 
treatment girls and boys in it^ elassroom« and 
they resisted very much the implication that they 
may have sex ster^typed boys and girls (Chasen, 
1974). Of course, this perceived equality of 
treatment appears to be largely a myth, anakigous 
to the Separate but equal*^ myth of racially 
segregated Southern scho^ where the teachers 
also believed that there was equality. 

Sev^al studies of the sex-^ferentiated 
behaviors of teachers <»uTOborat6 the Hndii^; tl^t 
boys tend to be criticized much more frequently 
than girls (DeGroat & Thompson, 1949| L^itt & 
Gold, 1SS8) and that teachers are m<m likely to 
use a hai^ tone whm criticizing boys (Spaulding, 
1903; Waetjent !962| .Sacksm & Uhaderne, 197a 
However, several studies, which replicated the 
teacher temlency to be more critical toward boys, 
also found that the same teacl^rs praised bc^ 
more than girls (Meyer 6c ThofT^;»smi, 1956$ Meyer 
6l Undstrom, 1989; Jacks<m & Lahademe, 196?| 
Felsenthal, 1970), Other studio have thrown 
much more light onto the meaning of these 
findings. A study cont&cted by Uppitt ami Gold 
(19S9}t in which each child was observed by two 
people, concluded that teachers paid more atten- 
tion to social behavior than to performance 
behavior of k)w*statu8 puplis Mnipar^ with S^h^ 
status pupils. Evidently, whether a student had 
low or t^gh status in terms ctf achievement led to 
differential social evaluation and response m the 
part of the teacher, as well as on the part of 
classmates. , The teaci^rs' responses d^»ended 
even more on whether ttey were interacting with 
a low-^tus girl or boy. Low-scatus boys tended 
to receive more criticism th^^n their h^h-stati» 
classmates, but low-status girls received more 
support. Teachers were /rlendty slightly more 
often to low'-status tha^i high*statt» girls, but 
were neutral or unfriendly more dtan to low^ 
status boys (L^itt & Gokl, 1959). 

More recent data show that sociaLapproval, 
or %eiiv nice,** is an alternative to high achieve** 
ment for girls, and they tend to take this optioo 
whan they do not do well scholasticaUy, Boyv, on 
the other hand, according to what masculine 
i^ereotypes <&ctate, tend to react aggressively to 



scholastic failiu*e and, this, make themselves 
doubfy unaccepti^le (Caplan & Kinsboume, 1974). 
Girls who are low achieves but act ^ce^ can 
still please the teacher and win her approval 
because their beluivlor conf<x*ms with sex role 
stereotypes. &i fact, unles the level of the girls' 
achievement is too low, they may be preferred 
over high-achteving and intellecUudly aggressive 
girls. 

Another observation study (BrcH^hy & Good, 
1970) deluded that bofs gave more correct 
answers but received mt^ oritioism than girls. 
The teachers criticised boys for whom tt^y held 
low expectations much more often than girls for 
whom they held dmilar expectations and, of 
course, mudi m^e often than they criticized boys 
or girls for whom they held high expectations. 
Also, boys received more direct questions from 
the teacho* than gb'ls and they were {Raised more 
frequent]^ when they gave correct answers. 

The differential data concerning praise are 
suiprislng in view of the preponderance of 
criticism directed toward boys. The dsta suggest 
Uiat teachers are general^ more evaluative in 
re^xHKlirv to boys and more objective in re^ 
^Kxiding to girls. Boys are praised more often for 
correct reiinmses and criticized more often for 
in^rrect respcms^ failures to respmd 
(althcH^ the latter difference is not statistically 
significant). This last flnding is of great impor- 
tance because sex-^fferentiated behavior on the 
part of tochers may be responsible for placing 
boys under greats pressure to a^snieve than girls. 
Also, bc^ were found U> have more interactions 
with the teacher ttan girls and appeared to be 
gen^aUy more salient in the teacher^ perceptual 
Held. Taachers tended to direct more evaluative 
comments toward boys, both absolutely and 
relatively. 

The lai^est and most obvious absolute 
difference in evaluative comments occurred with 
teacher criticism and disapproval, which were 
directed far more frequently at bc^ However, 
much of tlds diff^^ce appears to come in the 
form of ber^vic^al criticism and disciplinary 
contacts rather than criticisms in academic 
performance i» work-related ^tacts. Among 
boys, the ^ereiuie appears attr^table more to 
fluent disruptive behavior, which brings 
criticism upon them, rather than to a consistent 
teadw set or bias of greater criticism toward 
boys then toward girls in equivalent situations 
(at>phy & Good, 1970). 

In another observational stu^, Jackson and 
Lahademe (1^7) found that boys more often than 
girls were actively engaged in coping with the 
network of rutes, regulattom, and routines which 
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idt^' them as students. Baeaiute d this, they 
tended to have higher {percentages of manag^ial 
biterc^iaiiges with the^ teaeh^ Whenever the 
fMT teachers observed re^ionded to instances of 
elasroom misbehavior, they were almost always 
reacting to a boy. If control mesMges are treated 
as erude measure, then itoth grade tsoys as a 
groMp received 8 or 10 times as many message as 
thek female clasmates. 1T» n^warohcrs also 
fbund that another sex difference in teaeh«r-{iupil 
in^er^tion was revealed in observed relatiQrahi|» 
among the three different message categories 
(i«e«, instructional, managerial, and contrcd 
mesMges}. Boys, who were active in instructtonal 
interchanges, tended also to be active in man- 
agerial interchanges* ThoM same boys tended to 
receive more than their share of disciplinary 
messages from the teacher. A idmilar 
jphenomencm was not apparent for girls. If boys 
have as many brushes with teacfm*s as the data 
indicate, the teachers may find it advantageous to 
sidest^ as many open clashes as possU^le* Thus, 
they sometimes might use instructional or man- 
agerial messages as preventive measures for 
avorting harsh^ and more disruptive interchanges 
(Jackson & Lahademe, 1967). 

An observation study (Good et aL, 1973) of 
sev«ith and eighth grade classrcMms concluded 
that boys ware much more active and interacted 
more frequently with the teachers. Boys were 
a^ed a hi^ier percentage of iM'oeess questicms, 
and girls were asked a hi^r percentage of {^xkJ- 
uct md choice questions. Although the boys 
received both mi^ positive and more negative 
contacts from teachers, proportic^tely more of 
the girls* ocmtacta were poWtive. Thus, even 
though boys have more frequent contacts with 
teachers, a given contact is more liicely to be 
negative for boys than for girls* The study fmmd 
that high-thieving students were trtrated more 
favoraUy than low-achieving students. High- 
achieving males received the most favorable 
teacher treatment; low-achieving boys had the 
poorest contact patterns with teachers. Low- 
achieving boys were ei|>Mially likely to receive 
high rates of teaclw criticism^ little teacher 
feedback about their academic w(^, ami little 
opportunity to rsspond. Low-achleving girls also 
had a relatively poor pattern of teacher contact, 
twt not nearly as poor as ttut of iMr-achieving 
boys. findings are consistent wit h 

{Nwviously discusied trends showing boys to t>e 
mora saliMt than gtrla in the clanroom and to 
receive more frequent teacher feedback as weU as 
mora intense teacher effect* These datai as weU 
as data reviewed earlier, underline the importance 
of achievement as a c&fferentiatii^ factor. 
Previous findings that boys received relatively 
inferior teach« treatment may have been 
r^port^ because investiipitors failed to further 
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divide male and female stiuients amording to 
level of achievement. 

I^artin (1972) examined why teacl^rs int^- 
act with €md <3*iticize boys much more than girls. 
He foimd that boys who were behavior problems 
interacted with teachers significantly m<N;*e than 
boys who were not t^havior problems, and more 
than girls, regardteas of their classroom behavior* 
The hi^ rate ^u(tem-teacher interaction for 
boys found by other invest^tot^ may be 
chiu'acteristic of only a small percentage of 
E»*odlem boys. IVIartin (1972) also determined that 
teacher criticism tends to be ^mcentrated on a 
small groi^ of misbehaving boys ratt^ than on 
boys in genial. This research £^e^ with 
previoifi findings that treatment of low-achieving 
tKjys is consistently n^ative. 

In (^^rving teacher-student int^actions in 
four pre-school programs, Bibcr et al. (1972) 
concluded that female teachers t»d more instruc- 
tional ctrntacts with girls, and that in three of the 
programs girls received more positive reinforce^ 
ment than boys. A basic sex difference, however, 
existed in the number of contacts^ Teachers were 
not more reinfm-cing of girls than of boys when 
fr^uaicy of contact was ccHitrolled. This is the 
only study that shows a definite tendency for 
female teachers to favor girls over boys in 
classroom interacti<ms« 

In ccKiciuslon, the available evidence shows 
that boys tend to have a greater amount of con- 
tact with teachers than do girls. If we take into 
account the findings of Jackson and Lahademe 
(1967), in which the classroom environment differs 
quite markedly from student to student, it 
becomes important to specify the factors that are 
crucial in determining the type of environment 
that a given classroom provide a given 
student. Jackson and Lahademe (1967) found that 
some students have so little contact with the 
teacher that it is as if they were in a huge class- 
room with hundreds of students, while others have 
such frequent incfividual contact with the teacher 
that it is as if they were sitting in a classroom 
with only a handful of students. Hence, it is 
important to examine whether sex by itself, or in 
interactkM) with other factors, plays a crucial role 
in determining the kind of environment and 
stimulation that ^he classroom provides for a 
given boy or girL 

In examining the ^udies already reviewed, 
we clearly see that sex is a very important vari- 
able. It become even more meaningful to under* 
standing the types of differentiated behaviors that 
teachers emit if it is combined with the degree Gt 
boys^ or girls* achievement, or with the type of 
eiq>ectations that the teachers hold for ^ch child. 



The pattern is striking: Low-^chievrng boys or 
boys far whom the tMcton hold low cjcpeotations 
are the "worst off,* prob^ly because low- 
aehievinK boys go against pi^vailmg sex role 
stereotypes, which dieUte that th^ must be high 
achievers ttsd Iead«^ if tb^ are to live up to the 
norms of mismilintty* ttie^ore, teachers 
become the punishers of the sex-lnai^propriate 
behavior exhibited by these boys. Low-achievii^ 
boys, as we have seen^ react aggressively to their 
fwure (according to masculine ^^(^ypes), thus 
making themselv^i even less accepta^e to the 
tea<^iefs. The teachers crittoized these t)oys the 
most, and they traded to become unfiriendly and 
punitive toward them without trying to telp or 
support them. Howevery teachers* btiuivior 
toward low-achieving girls was much more 
supportive and friendlyi because girls' low 
adiievement does not 90 against sex role i^ereo- 
types and social expectations. 

At the other extreme^ t>o^ who are high 
achievers tend to receive the mtM favorable 
treatment by teach^ sim^e they live up to 
masculine stereotypes. The same b iK»t exactly 
true for highnachievtog girls* Althou^^ teachers 
must necessarily reward ^Is for high scholastic 
aehievementf they are leas «ithusiastic and more 
ambivalent because high achievement is not 
suppoeed to be oompatible with femininity. Some 
evid^ice ftiggests that intel%ent girls get poorer 
grades in high school when they hold a con-^ 
temporary sex role ideology than when they hold a 
traditional one (Doherty & Culver^ 1875). 
Ifierefore, if one were to rate the treatment of 
tMCliers in terms of slimulationf supp<»rtt praise^ 
and reward, the highest ratings would go to high- 
achieving boys, then to high^ehieving girls, and 
then to low-achlevii^ girU. The lowest rating 
would go to low-achieving boys, who represent the 
"H^indereUas^ of the elemental sct^ intern* 



lateractioo Between Students* and 
Teachers* Sex-Differentiated Behaviors 

A con^derable degree interaction exists 
iietween tMChers' and students* sex-differentiated 
behaviors; one set of behaviorc tends to reinforce 
the other* 8efoi« examining studio of how of tM 
i^udMte exhibit sex-^ferentiated behaviors or by 
what proeeses students* sexsiifferentiated 
behaviors influence the teachers^ behaviors and 

v«r«a« it is important to consider some evi« 
dence regarding bines that observe^ may have 
when studying the behaviors of sd)oolboys and 
schoolgirls. 

Meyer and Sobieszf^ (1972) showed that 
observeiv seemed to be sensitive to what is cm- 
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sidered sex-aj^^irofX'iate or sex-inappropriate 
behavior for boys and girls. This phenomenon may 
e3Q>lain why observational studies oi dependency 
showed no consistent sex differences but why 
depaidency ratings usually showed girls to be 
more d^^dent than tK>ys« The same inves- 
tigators reported thats ^If a eU\d behave in an 
exi^rant, uninhibited fa^ion on the scr^n, the 
behavior was mcH'e likely to be li^led aggressive 
if the child was thcmght to be a girl than if it was 
thou^t to be a boy* Behavi^s were especially 
noticed if they run counter to sex-role 
st^'eotypesL*' Therefcxre, regardless of whether or 
not boys and girls ^hibit S€K-di^erentiated 
behaviors, teachers may be more inclined to 
{Msrceive sex differences In the students behavior, 
since they expert them to exist. After all, it is 
not that difficult to s^Ie out behaviors from 
boys* and ^rls* repertories compatUde with sex 
rede stereotypes and to ccm^stently reinforce 
them so that the children will eventually mo^ 
often exhibit sex-appro{»'iate behaviors. This 
methodological caution should be kept ui mind 
when one ex&mines observational data of students^ 
sex-differentiated behaviors, especially during 
kindergarten and the fir^ few grades. Because of 
this teaeh^ bias, questionnaire or int^view 
studies concerning the sex'^differentiated 
tieh^viors of girls and boys probably have little 
validity. Observational studies may be more 
valid, tHit are probably not devoid of observer 
bias* 

1^ available obs^vation&l studies show 
that, In genial, bo^ are much more active and 
inttfact more frequently with the teacher (Good 
et aL, 1873| Bropl^ & Good, 1970| Martin, 1972). 
That boys seem to be much more active and to 
have more contacts with the teacher seems to be 
accented for by the low^chieving boys» who also 
tend to i>e disruptive to the classroom routine* 
For example» Good et aL (1973) stated that low- 
achieving boys may influence tl» t^cher^ 
treatmimt of them through their aggressiveneagf 
their inattentiveness, and their open and deviant 
behavior, which make teachers impatient and 
punitive toward them. Martin (1972) found that, 
in the case of sec<Hid grade students, boys 
designated as behavior problems attracted much 
more att^tion from their teachers than girls who 

considered bdmvior problems. It is« of 
course^ understandable that boys would attract 
more attention from teachers when they are 
behavior problems, tnit it is not <dear why the 
same pattern does not hold true for girls. 
Prc^bly^ girls considered to be behavior problems 
did not divupt the clasinoom routine ^ display 
aggreJMivaiess. fnsteadt they tended to exhibit 
paaiivity, dependency, and withdrawal (Martini 
1972). Their ^deviant" behaviors followed sex role 
stereotypes and touted, tl^efore, to be sex- 
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appropriate bctavkrt. Bmjum tlHi girls* tehavior 
foUoKNKi fMiiaiM si€r«otypM» tMdiert <&6 not 
MfiMdiT it ft probtom (Caplftii, i974)« FtoUtm 
btm alMbMn found to ask Xtm teacher more 
(luesltoiia tbas oth& boys cr girls* Tmdiers may 
iataract soori with time boys in order to maintain 
Matrol by iseeping tlie boyi^ attentioii fo4»ed on 
tlieir wotk and tbe teaober (Martin, 1972). Girla^ 
tmis^ tadoeirfaiatioQ may iMke their t>etiaviors» 
^mt mhm tbey are ^via^t** or reaetions to 
edxdartie failuref acceptable to teachers. 

Ktein <i97l} provided some information 
eoneemiog the nature of the influmee that 
Hudmt Msivior his on teatiier t»ehavior« 
Boeitlve student behavior influenced th^ tMchers 
to use poeitive behaviors, but negative student 
t»ebayior eUdted Mgative teacher behavior, 
aimiiar data indicating a lyslematio relaticmO)^ 
tMtswen teacher tiehavior and student behavior 
have been repcK'ted <Cod|y, 1968; Gm^don, 1S6S| 
Harvey at al li^i Lahademt, 1987; MoiHk^, 
Ites). Although a ccrreletion between these two 
sets of behftviora hes been shown, no evidence 
exists to indioate a causal relations!^ Other 
itu<ttei Indioste that stu<^(?nt behavior influences 
the behavior ^ coumelors <Bandura at aL, 196^ 
Oamsky & FarweQ, 1986$ Heller et eL, 1983; 
Bosseil & Sayder, 1983}. 

Evidence points to a considerable 
intaractton betareen student behavior and teacher 
behavior, l>ut it is not dear whose b^vior b the 
most important, that is, whether it is initially the 
teadiers* sex^ferentiated behaviors that 
aeeount for and reinforce tite students^ sea* 
differentiated behaviors, or vice versa. Good et 
aL (it?S) con^uded that sex differences in 
dasmxim interaction patterns are mo^ die to 
iftudenti and thai teadiers are prlmari^ reacting 
to tha sex c&ff«rentiala presented by boys and 
girls. However, no hsrd evidence exists to 
eubstantlata tMs lypothesis; probably, an 
fnteractiofi between the two sets of behaviors 
oeem* Oi»ing idndergarten and the first gradas^ 
the teacfMfs' sex^ffersntiated behavtars and 
expeetaUoRs may aooount more for students' sex- 
differentiated beiMvioxs then later on {Pinn« 1972| 
llst,S97fi>. 

Many studies have fooused more on the sex- 
difftemtlated behaviofs of teachen than on their 
eex^dlffereRtlated espec^tions, vahies, and 
idscdogkM* a^iMi may be the aoi^ rignifleant 
Mriatisaa in detarmiiUi« the types of behaviors 
tbM th^ elldt from students. After the second 
gradi^ teachers no longer heve to refy on^ on 
tMr eiqpeetatlons, attltudMy and vaUm, but must 
Mfifront and girls* eleaiNcut s««dif- 

ferentiatad behavioni and accomplishments, 
l^fcdiiaad in part bf Urn taadMrs* sex-tf- 



ferentiated behaviors and expectations (Rist, 
I970{ Adalman, 1969; Bloom, 1971| Finn, 1972). 

What evidence exists on teachers* sex- 
differentiated expectations and sex role 
i^logies? Palardy {1989} considered the effect 
of teachm* sex^diffenmtiated expectations only 
on boys^ scholastic achievem^t in reading lybHity. 
When fUvt pade teachm beliewd that bo^ ware 
far lasi wims^ than girls at learning to read, 
the t)oj^ achieved lesi (accor<Ung to a 
sUndardised reading test) than a c<^panUsle 
group of boys whose tea^ws believed that boys 
were as successful as girls at learning to read 
(Palardyp 1969). Finn U972) showed that teachers 
in urban scho^ htid seXKiifferantiated 
expectations (that imply lower achievement for 
girls) in the e^ of white, (Hit not black, children. 
TOO investigators also f<Hmd that, in «it»tft^ 
schools in which most chlldx^n were from upper 
mid^ dasi white families, teachers expected as 
much from f^ls as from boys CFim^ 1972). This 
Ending GonHrms that upper middle class women 
feel more free to achieve than women from lower 
socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Uttle research has been carried out on 
teachers* sex role stereotypy and the extent to 
which teachers* sex role ideology affects the 
sehola^c performance and achievement of boys 
and i^ls« Chafet2 (1974) r^rted a stu^ of 
kindergarten, first, sMond, and third grade 
teachers in the San Antonio, Tex,, area. A 
eonsicterabie difference was found in the extent to 
which teadie^ ac&iered to sex role stereotyp^^ 
but no attempt was ma<te to c<Matruct a scale 
mea^iiV ^ role i<^Iogy. Ini^ead, the teachers 
were given a numt>er of statements, sich as 
^Aggression is a biologically innate trait of males 
iHst not females,^ and were asked to indicate their 
level of agreement or disagreement with them. 
About one^third of tte female teachers reported 
that occasionally, if not more often, they felt 
personally *Vsompelled to act less knowledgesble 
than they are in ordtf to imprm a man.** Two out 
of three teachen agreed, at leai^ to some ^Etent, 
with the sjsertion that ''most women have mly 
thMiselves to blame for not doing better in life** 
(Chafete, 1974)« However, this study does not 
indicate whether differential adtiermce to tradi- 
tional sex role ideotogy influences Audents* acho- 
lastto behavior and, if sc^ to what exteoL 

Chasen (1974) tepoA^ oonsiderable varia- 
tion in teachers* MflierMe? to teaditional sex rote 
ideology* For sample, 46 parent ol the teadiers 
stated that boys were bom more aggra»ive than 
girls and 35 p^^cent said that girls were bom more 
passive than boys. Again, the stu<!^ did not 
indicate to what extent teadiers who ai»»ipt the 
tr ad i tion al sax role stereotypes tboat boys and 
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firis exhibit sex-differentiated behaviors in tiie 
classi\>0m and provide sex-differentiate mes- 
sages to boys and girls. Nor did the r^earch 
report to what extent teachers with a cent^por- 
ary sex role ideology treat boys and girls as 
individuals rather than as memb^ of a class, thi^ 
allowing the diilc&im to behave independmitly of 
sex role stereotypes* Finally, one Canadian study 
(Bieks & Pykep 1973) foi^ that female teadiers* 
had the same sex role ide<dagy as tniburban 
wives and that mtM of them (57 percent) dkl not 
feel that it was a teacher^ rei^mu^Ulty to 
facilitate sex role changes. HenM, teachers tend 
to act as *^ateke^>ers'* rather t^ian as ^change 
agents.** 



Research Gaps 

A striking laimber of important gaps exist in 
research on sex diso'immatlon in elementary and 
secondary education* Many findings about girls as 
well as about sex role soeiaU:»ti<m and sex 
discrimination processes are often incidental^ 
since the research had focused on the scholastic 
performance of boys* Most crucial research gaps 
can currently be classified into three general 
areas: 

e To what extent do teachers and 
students adhero to traditional 
sex role ideology ami how much 
does this adterence influence 
tt^ir behavior in the daairoom? 
More spedfically, how do^ the 
degree of teachers* adher^Kse to 
particular dimensions of the 
traditional sex role ideology 
influence what types of 
behaviors they exhibit toward 
boys and girls as well as the way 
they treat boys and girls who 
behave in a sex-appropriate or a 
sex-inappcopriate marni^*? 
Studies should investigate these 
questions and also the Unlcs that 
exist between teachers' differ- 
ential adh^ence to traditional 
sex role ideology and boys* and 
girU' acholic achievement 

a What are the most important 
factors in the formation of 
tMChm' achievement expecta- 
tions? Althoi^h the students' 
gender is a vtry important 
factor, other student charac- 
teristics such as social cImSi 
race, ethnic status^ IntelUgencef 
attractivenesst and type d 
personality are also salient 



factors. Sc^histicated studies 
are needed to determine how 
th^ factors separately and in 
combinaticm affect teacher 
expectaticms* Teachers' charae- 
taristics such as sex role 
id^tCHEyt authoritarianismi 
rigidity, ccmservatismt self-* 
confidcm^ activismt and dsgree 
of upward social mobility must 
be studied in conjunction with 
the formation of achievement 
expectations* These teacher 
characteristics tap other 
prejudices tesides sex prejudice 
and may be important in 
determining how teachm react 
to students* characteristics as 
well as tte nature of the 
achievement expectatims they 

• What are the modeling effects of 
teacher characteristics luid 
behaviors t^yond the teacher^ 
gendert Teachers display a 
range of more or leas sex-typed 
behaviors and . characteristics 
which probably influence 
students* sex typing. 



Additional r^areh should study the pro- 
cesses that teach^ to sample and reinforce 
sex*appropriate behaviors in boys and girls and the 
^btle or not-so-subtle processes they use to 
discourage sex-inapprc^iate behaviors* We need 
more detailed information concerning the 
dynamics involved in the many facets of teacher- 
student inteiaction and tt» effects of this 
interaction. Research should also investigate the 
sex role and achievement implications of 
schoolgirls* nonconforming behaviors in the 
classroom^ when they are sex appropriate and 
when they are not sex approfH'iate. We need to 
know whether or not, under what eonditions# and 
to what extent girls who behave as boys in terms 
of disrupting the class are treated the same as 
problem boys by teachers* Also, how do high- 
achievingf non<^pliant« teit conforming t>oys and 
girls (a combination totally igmxred in literature) 
fars in t^ms of teacher treatmenti grades, leam- 
iiigt and aex typing? Finally, what sex- 
inappropriate t>ehavioi« in girls, under what 
conditions (e*g*i combined with what other 
characteristics in these girls), are punished with 
poor grades, rejection, or referral to school social 
workm and psychologists? Under what conditions 
do the^ behaviors benefit girls by helping them to 
learn how to learn instead of merely to follow 
school rules md learn the lesson? 
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No sItxSy has tumined the Ic&ete'V role in 
iofiUieiicing the level of ffirW end bo^* eijbicational 
«i|piretims or occupational choice or, in the ease 
of goalSy tfuilr decisions and a^iiratioia to work ^ 
not to UNsrkt as well as their deflnitions itf 
success. This area h well w<Nrth investigating, 
with regard to both elem«itafy and high Mcbod 
teachers. Crucial vari^les in such a stu<j^ would 
ineUide the teachers' sex role idedkigy, their 
achievement aspirationsi ami their definitions of 
stMs^MSB for men and women. How do these 
teiMSher characteristics relate to girls' and boys^ 
educational and occiipational aspirations and 
attain mmt? 

Another important shortcoming of moirt 
otaervatioaal studies is that tlmy focus (m 
elementary sohoid classrooms and, to a much 
iMer extent, on high schocd classrooms, but never 
on ooUege cUsK-ooros* Similar proc^^ses may be 
taking place at the college level. Observational 
studies, in all the crucial areas su^ested ^ve, 
should be UDda*tai(en at the c<dlege level as welL 

With the increa^ng assumption by women of 
supervisory and administrative posititms in the 
eckicational system, and the intnxtoetion of 
nonsMist textbooki and policies into the school 
setting, we may be able to assess the effects of 
thM structural variables on bo^* and girls* 
schola^ic achievement wd educational and 
occupational a^irations* ft is important to pin- 
point school lystems in which these changes have 
been implemented already and to compete them 
with school systems in which these dumg^ have 
not yet been imptemented or have been only 
partlaUy implemmted. As Title fX U impte- 
raented, slowly and unevenly in different schools 
and In afferent wjgkms, cities, and ncighbc^lujods, 
a variety of interventions are taking place; only 
some of them are carefully de^grod and 
evaluated.* The study by Quttentag and Bray 
(t9?S) shou^ be a model for evaluations of 
nomeacist interventions because of iu thorough 
gathering of data on students* sex rote attitudes 
before ami after t\m intervwtions* ITiere is a 
need for a systematic examination of all nof»extet 
interventions in education (especially those in 
some wiy evaluated) so that the wealth of infor- 
mation about the c^namics of teachers* and 
students^ sax typing and sex-differentiated 
behaviors and interactions can be tapped. 



Sex DtscriBisatkiB hi Higher EduoitioB 

Sex discrimination in high«- eAicatSon may 
IM divided into two major eategoriess formal and 



For a review of these studies, see Safiltos- 
RothsehadUMO). 



informaL Formal sex discrimination may be 
«ib<&vided into indirect sex disodmination and 
instttutknal sex cl^criminatkia. 

Formal Sex Discrimination 

Incfirect sex <£scrimination is d^criminatton 
tluit takes place indirectly at one level of 
ediKsation boMiM ^crimination took place 
imrUer in the ecbcational proeeai in other life 
s^ton such as the family. For msample, women 
are not eligible for or do not feel qualified to 
{Husue fielAi such as science or maUtematics In 
eoltefe because disolmmation processes during 
hi|^ school prevented them tnm acquiring a solid 
iHidcground in these fields (Flanagan, 19fi8K Ttius, 
tmouise a smaller p^^cratsge ^ girls fcdlow the 
academic program in hi|^ school, the precludon 
of some endemic o{^km» is achieved withwt the 
nmd for direct sex discrimination against girls at 
the cdU^ leveL Also, because high echoed 
vocational counselors and parents discouraffe some 
g^ls foom gobig to college cr from pursuing 
prestige, masmiline o^upations, there is often no 
need for (firect sex discrimination in wder to 
eselude women from th»e fields. Women have 
been *Vut in their place" earl^^ by other agents 
and processes. 

Another t^ of indirect sex discrimination 
takes place becaise of the lack qt female faculty 
members to serve as nKKltels for college women 
(Ekstrom, 1$72| SeUs, 1973| Holmstrom & 
Holmstrom, 1874; Ibbias, 1971; Fox, 1974}« The 
scarci^ of women on the faculties of seho<^ and 
departm^tts is dw to occt^»ational sex dis* 
criminatim, which in mm indirectly becomes 
eAicational sex ^criminaticMt. Furthermore, 
becuise s« discrimination exists in j^omotionf 
tenure, and pi^ pattern^ the few women on the 
faculty are most often in the lower ranks, 
untenured and underpaid— facts that tend to 
accentuate the marginality of pi^fe»ional women 
(see d»pter 7). 

One important reason for women% higher 
dropout rate, eipecially from ^duate school, 
seems to be the lack of female faculty models 
with whom they can ktaitify and dlsotw problems 
aitxletiee. and future plam (Sel^ 1973| Bernard, 
iM4| Holmstrom (l Holmstrom, 1874). As l^ias 
(1871) put it, a female professor can aay, *^ou 
ioiow, when ! was yoir age« 1 was just like you,* a 
statemmt that can reasw^ thMi female studmt 
that her problems and conflicts as^ not 
Mo^tloaal or grave* Up to now, the assumi^im 
has been that female profwors wrauU tend to 
have more positive attibid^ than mate professors 
toward female rtudents. We may ^nd, however, 
that a variety of personality and attitudinal 



ftctOfSt tiide from f«mlir, wUi Inonettingly t«u! 
to diffec«ntiftt« mile famftl« pmlftwrt' 
Attitudes tad behAviors in this araib 

The lA^ dt fem«le £ioulty mcKtals, 
eil^iAUy in masculine fiekte, it a {KHverfid fieU» 
in diverting vK^men from thMe (SseipUnes, since 
their ebsenoe eleerly underliiwi the inappropriete- 
neei of the fiebl for wQineik TWe effect can be 
found not only whm there ii no fem^ faculty 
mealier but also whm there is oidy one token 
fesnale faculty member <Fok« 197^. 

Female graduate studmts seem to be inore 
sensitive to interpersonal dif i^teultiee with faculty 
memb«rs than male graduate stud«its< Women 
also teem to be more swiitive to recognition by 
profesKTS and to be deterred in their p^a&tate 
woric by emotional straki and self-^doobtt* In view 
of these findii^ the reported bias ^ faculty 
members toward male students cwn be dtvasSatinc 
to women <Hotostrom & Holmstrom, 197^« 

An additional enmple ctf indirect sex db- 
cfiminatiOf; in ecadimiia oMurs b^aiM women 
are discriminated i«ainst within the family. 
According to several studies« fewer marrtod 
womm than lii^te women enroll as underfraduate 
or ipraduate studentSt and marr^ w<nnen t^ to 

(Hit of college in la^tt* numbers than dn^e 
or divorced women (Feldman, IS73; Lordt l$fi&). 
triage was the reason i^vm 42*5 p^eimt of 
the wcmen surveyed for not going. to graduate 
Boho^ (Lordf 1968K Ludeman (19S1> foumi that 
miarriage durii^ or right after high school 
diminished even more drastteally a woman% 
chances ol attmufiiv odllege* ^y 1977, however, 
women seemed to have the same chance of 
attending college as men, ^r«ce 49 pen^it of 
^^c'SbmM were women (Hi^arreil, I978}« 

Women who marry while in ooUegs, or right 
after graduation, and continue with their gra^te 
studies do so on a part'-time basis more often than 
married men (Feldman, 1973)* The nMd to take 
up stuiUes 00 a part*ttme basis is ^ to sex 
discrimination within the family, where women 
are aanigned the major responsibility for the 
hoMMhold and for childcare« Fart«time 
attandance in graduate school constitutes a 
di^pU^ type of sex cUscrimination with serioi^ 
cofMquenees for women. Thus« the vlctous circle 
of sex itiscrimbration is triggered* Ttm birth of 
children to a female student or even the ntw 
fact of preffnancy nispected pregnancy com- 
pounds tbe degree d sex discrimhiation againrt 
m>meo in varioa forma (Myers, 19S4| OoodwU), 
19«S| Kembrough, 1966i Shoulders, 1988). Some- 
times the discrimination is thinty diiguised as a 
policy ipp^ing to pregnant sludabts, not women! 
At other times, it is a £rect and ovefTex^uslon 



of mothm or future mothers from graduate 
prcgrams, fellowships, i» ra^esrch asslstantships 
(Tobias, i971| Report of the Subcommittee on the 
Status of Academic Women on \ht Berkffley 
Campta, 1970). 

Women% marital sta^ <tften results in their 
beif^E discriminated agaim^ on other grounds. 
BeoauM womm dti^ must f^w their htadands 
whercv^ their job or education takes them, they 
have to transfer cre<Uts from one university to 
anott^. In the {M-oceo, they k>se a considerable 
number oi credit hours imd a lot of time by having 
to take oo4ffs«B over, by having to satisfy 
(Afferent sets of requirements, and by having to 
reorient themselves to different a<^demic milieus 
(PuUmi, 197il; Ruslink, 1969$ Shoulders, 19&8| 
Clesfs, 1969}* in some cases, the nature of the 
move may be such that women em no tonger 
pursue their academic programs, becat»e si^h 
programs ttre not offered at any of the 
univer^tles within reac.u Therefore, rigid pol- 
ici^ regarding ^ansfer of <^edits mainly ciis- 
crUninate agaiivt women. 



Overt inrtitutional m% discrimination takes 
place not because of prejudiced persons^ actions 
but because discriminatory rules and processes 
have been built into the educational institution. 
Probably the best ilUtstration of overt institu* 
tional sex discrimination was the automatic 
exclusion of female ^iKlents from men^ colleges 
and univfj^ties (and, of course, the automatic 
exc^OR male students ttom women^ col- 
leges). RegardOiett of the attitudes held by profes- 
K>ra and administrat<Mrs, the other sex was 
exckxted tecause the ^tutes of the university 
required it. For many y«as^ sini^a^sex colleges 
were accq^ted, and whan some women itarted 
complaining that their exclusion from some men's 
col^ges constituted sex dis^imination, their 
contention was not accepted. The courts were 
biought in to (tecide Mpm the validity of their 
claim* ^ 

An »cellenr«eount d the legal arguments 
and dedirions in thS^rea is pc^vided by Shaman 
(1971)i. The issue us&ally arc»e as women oorn* 
plained that thiy coul^ not attend the most pei9^ 
tigkxis school ill their State in a fleld such as 
ei^ineering^ because it was often a men^ college. 
Or iiK)men complained that they could not attet^ 
the local university t»ecaim it was a men% 
college, and could not move because their 
husbands attemSed the men's college or wori^ed in 
that town« Courts have been reluctant to 
recognise sex segregation as similar to race 
segregation and to outlaw sex-based admission 
policies at the coU^e and university kvels 
(Shaman, 1971)* The main counterarguments 
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pNiMtad to all^Atioiis that thmm poUctes 
ni^idm itt diicrtelMUQR iiav« bMiu 

• Stt MgrtpiUofi of eoU^ai nd 
tioIvMidiles does rwi cowtltat* 
MX dis^iDinatioii btcaui*» in 
moft CAMS mimn Urn Mme 
l^t«« thir« ii « nrfate fftHi^ ctf 
SAt« coUtgw mi uniViTiittes 
that womtci can ftttrnd TMt is 
not ft viUd ftrgumml beeauM the 
<Ufl«Mnt col^(M and imiMnit- 
ies vary coaslderably with regard 
to i^ysical facilittes» se^ of 
et«i(mhimi^ quality ^ to^iij^ 
campus atmoi^w^ and 
a^dtfflie refKitation. E¥m the 
better women% eoU^es are 
cofisidared inferior to tim better 
mnfM or ooedueational stitools 
(Shasnaiip 197t)* The bMt Imown 
w(»neii!8 schools have had 
smaller endowments* have 
rsceived a smali^ tfiare of cor- 
porate contributions (Buntings 
IHllf and haw had mora limited 
facilities and smaller ranges of 
courses, efl^eciaUy In masculine 
fields* Thus, women have be«i 
<Sscriminated against by having 
few«r highHjualiiy e<fcscational 
options than men (Harris, i870}« 

• The theoretical possibility of 
women attending schools elae- 
whwe in the same ^ate is 
limited by s<^vwid factors, which 
mate thts possibility nc^ ofOy 
inconvenisn^ but also ccm* 
aiderably more sqiensive (not 
being able to live at home or 
having to commute a 
considerable distance) and 
stressful to women who nmst 
choose betiMen their marital life 
and furthering their ediusatim 
(Shansan, 1871| EwakI, 1871). 

Wienever it oould be proved to the courts 
aatisfMtioR that the exclurion of women from a 
miHk eoUege resulted in a lower ^ulity of 
tdUMSion for then foecauM other ediools fn the 
icat# oould ncA provide the same «iali|y of 
Mkieation)^ iN»ieo% exclusion was held unoon- 
stttutiosaL 4leo» sex discrimination of this type 
wai Ju4|ed unconatitutionat when it oould be 
proved that womon^ Mctoion from a men% 
Mitage imposed a stressful rituation on them« 
Jyoh ft ittuatto was vlew^ m focusing women to 
Otooie between their marital life and their 
•JiMtlwip beoaoM if ttwy had to go elsewhere, 



ttuQr would harm and disrupt their lives (Shaman, 

i87ii Bmtsa, mix 

Argummts for sex^e^regated collies and 
luiiversitltt have oontbiuM mainly benuM of 
fears that the Mlmissim of women to mm% 
coulees (and, to a lesser eirtent, Uie admi^don of 
men to womm% colleges) might lower the quaHty 
of e d u c a tion offered* Of course, an unspoken' 
reason was a reluc^ce to the all'Hnale 
atmo^ihere of men% e^^leges that men cherish 
a^ that protects them bom female intradm. 

An official argument given for the desir^ 
ability of womm^ coUagis sws that tty^ allowed 
womra to a^ve more flreely without fear of 
losing the mm with whom th^ muld otherwke 
be cor^;>eting UmekM Sc Riesman, 19S8). A 
ommteraigument wss that i . coeducational college 
environmmt hM many ^wtagei^ such as piwrid* 
ing the opp(Mrtunity to relate to male classmates 
on other than a sexual basis (Jenoks & Sief man, 
1988) and forcing women to Uad coping tedrntquM 
and to resolve ai^ confUcts they may perceive 
betwem achievement and femininity (Shaman, 
l9Hh No rMeareher hu yet iiem lAde to present 
any vaUd legal or sooiopi^y^ioiQgical argument for 
mabitainiqg this type of segr^tion. tiy the-mid 
1979% the battte was wont Practically all sSnglr- 
sex collies ai^ universities hKl teoome 
coe<hicationaL 



A (Ufferent type <^ sex discrimination 
involvM admiMicm poUciM at the undergraduate 
and ^a^te levels. Some of thOM practices have 
bew blatant, as quotM estabUriied for 
women in many d^Nutments, sciioolii and 
universities (Crc»i 1971| Phelps, 1972{ MoBee & 
Sud^ckt 1974). The existrace <tf arbitrary sex 
quotas most often fiseriminates agalnil women 
be^uM theM quotas reirtrict the numb^ of 
qualified women who can be admitted^ but allow 
the admission of 1ms qualified men (Osm, 1971). 
Quotas restrict owipetitkm fbr a&nisskm within 
Md) sex, women competing with womm and men 
competing with men, and thus aUow men to be 
admitted even when they are lea qualified than 
aon^ rejected w<men (IfcBM & SudcSck, 1974). 
IYmm quotas have been ratlonaHMd on Urn b$MM 
of wraien^ hii^grsdM in high eeho0! (or rather, 
on high sdKxtf teachers' tendsnclM to i^e b^fim 
gradM to girls) and on the basis of women% earlier 
ac&iiisirion to c^Uige* Without quctaa, the aifu- 
ment goes, c^Beges would be overwhelmlflily 
filled with women and therefore mm would t»e 
^disoriminated against** (Rie^ 197St KcBee & 
Suddick, 1974). Higher gradM teve been raqufred 
of female than of male im?Uoants (McSm 4e 
Suddtek, 1974). McBm and Suddick (1974) 
examined whether differential admissions criteria 
by s« were justifiable. After a4MN( initial 
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AchievemeQl TmA seortt means of separ«t« 
fi^^rmbo aquAtiom tot eaeli s#x, the inveslige- 
tors found Uiet the tM of erbitrery dif feruig eut- 
off m^m in equoU sytteia uns both unwaxrented 
and disoimisiatory* 

Beeauie hightf rtanderdt have tMm xm^ in 
admitting vroman to eoUefai women with 
relatively low grades have hem mu^ lUcely 
to attend ooUege than men with equally low 
grades {Warts, IMS). IfecSum-ability and 
espeeiaUy high^iUly g^ls have hem less 
diseriminated against, but low*«MUty girls have 
not had modi of a ehanee <Waiai« et aUf 1971)* 
At the graduate level and in professional eeho(^ 
women who were admitted had a lOgher under- 
graduate grade point average than men {H«inter, 
19$1X An unequal reJeotfaMi rate was also fmmd 
for men and womm becaiute each sex was judged 
separately (Scstrom, The current trmJ fi^ 
first-year ooUege rtud^ts to Inoli^ alimst an 
equal percentage of men and women suggests that 
some of these disoriminatory adm^ons policies 
may no Imger be in ^f act* 

Solmon (1874) showed that, althoiq^ women 
have generally bora cHsoriminatiNl egainst by the 
formal acfanissioM pcdioies of mo^ d^»rtmants 
and schools, the d^ree of discrfmtnation i^ain^ 
them has been much greater in prestigioiui uni- 
vanities. When there is an abundance of highly 
qualified applicants, met are Nearly preferred 
the top sohoola (Solmon, 1974). (The drop in 
coUq;e enrc^m«4)U in the %arly 1970% may have 
MMlted in qualified women heing considered in 
larger numbm than previoctfly. In fact, in the 
lata 1970% woman account for almost aU S3 
percMt of the growth in undergraduate ^ 
roUment} liedyium*-range univ^ties favor 
qualified wonmt, those who exe^t for dscrimina- 
tiofi would have been admitted to the top sehools, 
while low-level college and universities, which 
are forced to eonsidef female apfdieants (since 
good male appU^ts have been nelected by hl^g^ 
level universitl^ri, tef»3 to favor women less, 
probably boMUse many ^ Uie female applicants 
haM km ability* These women are, therefore, 
doubly discriminatad i^ain^ (Scdmon, 1974). 

Finally, in some universiti«, in some fields, 
and for some types of financial aid, sex discrimi- 
nation policiee are prevalent With the exertion 
of piofessianal fields, womm constitute a iksger 
slwe of feSowship recipients than of applicants, 
poss&ly bcMUse ^Oy top w(mien app^ (Solmon, 
mix fcmetypttof fellowshipaandscholarshipe 
have been available <mly to men, such as athletic 
sdKdarsMpa and Goiwnment support throMgh the 
Army and Kavy Besm^e Officers* IVainii^ Corps 
(Ekslrom, 1972). Since the passage erf Title IX in 



education and since women% integration bito 
ROTC, NROtt;, and the military academies, this 
overt institutional sex discs'imination in finuclal 
aid hu probi^ beim ^minated. At the nattonal 
level, Xtm average financial award of My kind if 
much bi^^her for man than for womim (Haven ft 
i972)« A smaller propcvtion of woman hdd 
partHime JobNi while tiiey are stiuteits, specially 
as t^^u^ asidatants to (predominantly mala} 
facut^ members (Scdmon, 1974}. That female 
graduate shidrats have fewer opportunities than 
men to be involved in faculty research projects is 
discriminatory, not only brcause this ^ype of 
finaocial aid is not equsiUy avaU^Oe to them but 
also berause they are cut off from a mMt 
valuable raem^ch experimce. In some fields, 
women are appointed as tMChing assistants leas 
^im than mm\ becat^^ oi a reactance to have 
women t^ch male studmiu (Scflmtm, 1974). &t 
some c^s, utUvertity poUcy has disqualified 
pregnant wom«i from holding a research assist- 
an^p. This type erf overt sex (jUto^mination has 
been practi^Oly diminated. 

In many <»ses, fellow^i^ were not granted 
to female students whose husband e^ned an 
adequate income. Tt^ latter poliqr compounded 
the problems of middto^ss and upp^ middle 
Ql&m married women who attended graduate 
school despite grudging hutibands, who resented 
the loss of comfort a hou^wife provkies and who 
had to pay not only for ctUldcare (or a houses- 
keeper) but also for the wife% tuition. This policy 
would tm% have b^m dlseriminatofy if it had been 
^lied equally to men. But men are granted 
feUow^Ops regardleai of the income level of their 
workii« wives (and at least some of them have 
profes^onal wives). It Is not (oiown whether the 
type of sex discrimination has boM eliminated. 

Cwtain trmds are revealed when the above 
evidence concerning amissions and financial aid 
policies for women is examined in relation to 
women% coll^ att^dance {^obabiUties by socio* 
economic sUtus and abili^. Women% chances of 
attending college are determined by a 
coiitf>ination of their social claas tMidcpound and 
their ability. Women of low socioecommic status 
have the same chance tt men onty when they have 
hlf^ MdK^iAic ability (**A*' grade average in high 
schooUi women of hi^ socioeconomic sUtus have 
ttw same diance as man even if they have 
medium^^dgh etiidaitic aMlity grade 
average). <My when women drop below thia 
ability level are their diaiKHtt lower than those of 
men (Werte, 1999). Thus, nvomen of low socio<» 
economic status and medium or Ibw ability are the 
most <tt^minated against in ttt'ms of coll^ 
attendance, partly because of Jfsss parental 
cou^ement and p^chdogical and fiHAdal 
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•i|KK)rt md ptrily beeauM of gdmiuion {lotieies. 
Hmmc m the iam« women wbOf if make it to 
eolUfty may bivi leas duuict of obtAintng 
ftUowtfiSpiorothef fiiumeiiamid. Wadonotimow 
if tJOi tJNmd WAS fsodif i«d with t)^ ti^MRUfe of 
womio% wotmmmit in the l«t« 1970%. 

Dii«uis«d infttltutioMl s« dis^mination 
r»f«n to policial tliit do oot appeiur to diacrimi^ 
nata agalaat women baeauM ttey raf«- to a ^ini- 
varsali^o* erit«rioit« such aa age, full-time 
status rtiidancy requirem^ts, or rulea atxHit 
traaafarriiiK credits^ AU time eritaf tho^h 
apparafttly larelatad to the rtiuient% gamier, are 
ill faet related to It Bem»e of {H*evaUing aex 
role atereotypes and sex (fiscrimination in tt^ 
famSial miUau» signi^eantly more female 
itudaiita {ei{>ecially at the graduate school leveD 
than male atiKtents are 35 year* or olderi att^d 
eoil^e on a pnrtHime hasisf have to transfer 
several timea beeause of their spouses* moves; and 
need more time to complete the requirements for 
a dagree. The eaUj^ce of a more or less formal 
age limit of 35 yemv for admission to many 
adversities constitutes a diaguised form of sex 
disarimination because many m^m women than 
men api^ to collage, especially to gra&iate 
aehoolt alt«r that age (Lyon, 1864; Bandcdph, 
I9«5| BlackwaU, 1^}, Similarly, some typea of 
financial aid Ce«g., some feUowshtos) ai« seldom or 
never availatile to cdder students (Hunter, 1867). 



The requirement of full-time 9iu^ in most 
graduate prcqprama and professional ^si>»ols, 
ortensibly a universal rule, hits female ^udents 
much harder than male students (Hembrougfi, 
IMSf Qess, 18691 Bunting et aL, 1S70; Hlesman, 
1965; BIyars, 18S4)« Because of this rule, many 
women cannot become physicians or lawy^ 
cannot qualify for Ph. 0# programs, or have to 
poatpOM these {dans, at least until their family 
responsibilities permit them to pursM fuU-time 
stu^^t which time they are often discriminated 
«gatasl bewuse of their age. Even if they a^ 
admitted on a partHime basis, women are dis- 
isrlminated i«ainst b^use often part*-time 
students do not qualify for internships, 
fellowships, sdiolarships, and oth^* ^pas of 
llaaoslalaiddUyden, 1870| Bcstrom, 1872). 

PtnaUy, althoui^ rules about transftoiiy * 
credits or Mcepttag traivf er s^idents apply to aU 
itudentSy they dtoeHmlnate i^^ain^ women 
beeuise wmen are pre&»n{nantly affected by 
them (FUUeUt i870| Rusltnk, 1869| Shoulders, 
18H| Cleasy 1868), Similarly, rutes about time 
r e qiti fwien ti often (Ss<a1minate against women 
because of their subordinate and ov^^burdwed 
poaitkii within the family (Ekstromi 1873). 



Informal Sex Dbcriminatton 

This type of sex discrimination remilt^ ^m 
the prejuiUced attitude of incUvidual professors 
and administratCHV who m^ dbcriminate on the 
basis of gender subtly or ovsirt^, not because they 
are obliged to do so by institutional rules aiki 
policies but because of their own valim and 
beliefs, Aa a matter of faet, their behavior amy 
sometimcfl be in dear Mntra^ctkm to tlia official 
philosopt^ and princi^es of the university. 
Probi^ly, as more mate and female aitoinistrators 
and professors free themselves of sax role stereo- 
types, inffu^mal sex diseriminatif^ wiU become 
leas common. 

Because most types of informal sex dis- 
crimination are Ribtle and frequent, if not every^ 
day, occiarences, they ^ be strmful and ir- 
ritating and even drive a woman out of a 
profea^onal or masculir^ field or out a Ph. D. 
{H^ram. Very often, male faculty attitudes 
translate into "severe psychological harassment 
and intimidation** or humiliatim for female 
studenu (Beckman, 1970$ Campbell, 1973). 
Women are belittled (Bedcman, 1970)| ignored, 
even when they represent 25 percent of the 
^udant bodyi spotli^ted with irca^, amusement, 
or ang^i st^^typedi or rejected as intellectual 
beings (Ciami^^ell, 1973). 

A pilot study oofK^ed at Berkeley (Sells^ 
1873) showed how effective these more subtle and 
informal sex <Ua(^minati<m practices can be. 
Tliey seem to consti^ite the underlying reason for 
women (kfopjring out <^ graduate achool in higher 
proportions than men. The stu^ showed that 
female ^aduate students reported aigiUficantly 
leas often than men ttut they were treats as 
colleagues or i^prMtiMs by their prof Msors to 
the fi^wing fields^ piychdogy, anthropoid, 
the biological science socicd^, history, EngUsh, 
and mathematics. The difference was not sipifi^ 
cant in chemist^ and physics (Sells, 1973). In 
those fields, sex disi^mination may be balanced 
by the fact that some of the women are more 
outstanding than most of the men so that 
profesMr^ invest time and eniugy In them d^ite 
the fact that they are women. White the 
^tmM^ In the ear^ years awe not significant 
(SeUs, 1873), many more fetnale than mate 
students in the advanced years at graduate school 
(fourth year or tsiOMd reported that Qiey were not 
takM serious^ their professors. TN ctoaer 
women come to academic aci^mplishments ^t 
enabis them to c^pete wiU) meni the mor% they 
receive informal sex diswimination aimed at 
discouraging and belittlii^ them. 

Ttuis, femate students are not encoursged, 
guided, and adopted as proti^ by predominant^ 



male fceulty u mate sludMti are {Randolph, 
1965). Thay ara fubjacted to a multi^tde of 
Mgfttiva attitude diffi^t typei int«t- 
ittias. Of ooursa, loitiatimM tha sp<H»orship 
•yitam crowis sax Unas (Htti«>ands, 1972}| bat 
then it is aftan mbcad with othar aotiv^ such as 
asepUeit or latsnt saxoal altraetioo, Oosihmx 
lataUaetusl rslationsh^ may not be as chal- 
iMgiiv as sama-sM oms bsnusa of polmtial 
saxual attraotioo and baoauss of tha dsngi^ of 
bahaviiv aecording to ssx rols it^raotypes, which 
would dsstroy ths profasskmal relationship 
(Hu^MUKkp 1872), 

Informal sex diseriminaticm ta<duiiqu^ are 



p]^)bsbly mora prevalent within masouUne fieldsi 
wht»re women stiU constitute a relatively small 
mimrity, rath^ than within the graduate 
ptQgFwttiB of feminine or Neutral" fields cr within 
feminine {H^fessional schools (e^g^ nursing and 
oeeti^tional and physical thc^i^iy). Tt^re are 
axeap^ms» but nc^ enm^ systematic research is 
availsble f c»' us to make f^iear distinctions. K<^ 
do we know the "^tippii^ point" (in terms of the 
ptt'omtage female stiKients) i^er which 
profes»»« m longer discriminate against woman« 
R^aarch on ttese matters would provide impor^ 
tant information as to the appreciate mis of 
male and female students necessary for the 
elimination of informal sex discrimination* 
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7, OCCUPATIONAL SEX DISCRIMINATION 



The Uterature on occupctkmsl vex discrimi* 
niUon Mn be desoribed in m typology similar to 
the one es^propriete to sex disorimbiatbin in higtm 
e&i eet to i u In edditioiif the dtotinelkm iietween 
eeeeei eex diieriminetion end ^wtmmt sex 
diiwimiiietioii is useful Cl^rboi^ & Ugm, 1974| 
UviUoetaLt t9?a 



Overt Ifisdtntioaal Sex Discrimination 

There is no med to speoificelly doeument 
that womm have bem overtly and eoosisUmtly 
exeliided from the most prestigiouSf MgfMt 
payi^, masculine ooeupattons* Until recently, 
tha reUgtooi and military ocei^aticHis were closed 
to wimen, regardless of the idk^syncratic 
prejudices of employm. And now that women 
ham be«(i admitted to military aouiemkSy they 
are atHi barred from ecmibet as well as from 
serving aboard sh^ and are« ttierefore» cut off 
from the important upward mobility avenues* 
Antinepotism rules have served the same function 
in aeademia and iRdusbry» although this type of 
instituticmal policy is thinly disguised as a 
universalistte rule (Simon & Rosenthal^ iS67| 
Dinerman^ 2571)* Women have, thus, been 
el^ectively excluded from academic positions and 
a variety of profesaiooal and industrial positions 
because they had the unl;«^ idea of marrying 
eomeone to the same field. 

WhUe limited aeee« to women was instil 
tionalixed in other masculine preat^imn oeoupa- 
tioni» there wtt usually room for exceptions when 
the woman was outstandingf ummsally 
pefiev e riqg , or a personal acquaintance of the 
M^^IoymMt gateicMpttry or when the gatekeaper 
was not prejudiced against nmneii and waa wilU^ 
te put Ms beliefs intd action. For examplet a 
atu^ of deans, diairmenf and fhculty membera 
i ritew s d^ ^^ thequaUf a 

WW ^kNsrly eupwIcH' was itfte offered the Job 
<W«ipefln» If 70). Similar ftodlf^ wsm raported 
ttom astuihf of psycho^agy chairpersonst in which 
not only hfrbw but also the tevti at which e Ph. D« 
mtdd be ctf fared e position d^)«ided at tMmt as 
ttiucfi on the persoiA sex as on the pMwn% 
Madmie aehievements (Fidell, 1970); A similar 
type of aex ^seriminatton in the aimslated hir^ 



mnd treatment practices of batdc siyiervisora was 
recmtly r^»orted (Rosen & Jer<tee, 1974). Unl^ 
denial of access to womm is entlrdy 
totiUitionalixedt their actual ctancts of aceen 
d^wid mainly upm their own levti ^ ability vid 
the degree to which gattfce^N^ adh^ to sex 
nde steraotyptt r^ardb^ women^ woHc interest* 
continuity, and potentiaL Itwrefore, the relevant 
rsaearch findings f all tl^ catigory of informal 
occupational sex discrimination. 

ItNi availat^ evictonce indicates that, on the 
average, women consistently offei^ lower 
salariM than men, regardless of their edi- 
fications (Terborg & Ilg^ 1974). BMSUSe no data 
exist relating the magnitude of discrepant 
betwem beginning salaries of men and women 
with the emp]Usyerii Cor personnel managar^) sex 
role kleology, we cannot determine the extent to 
which tills type of discrimination is institution- 
ali^ as an explicit poUcy d^nds upon the 
gatd(e^>ers^ prejudiced beliefs. Of course, this 
economic dis^imination may oftm be due to 
in^Mt or i^sguised sex discrimination, due to 
women employMS^ oM^ age, type of recom- 
mendattons Cnot from important, influential 
persons), or graduation from Ira prestigkius 
schods. 

Ctace women have been hired, treatment sex 
dterimination t«ids to become more overt and 
cleaiMnft the m&ft women pert :>rm well and a^»ire 
to top deeisioomaking and pol^ positioi» (ISiU^ 
et aL, I974)« Women have often been openly 
by paw e d for promotions that would place them in 
supervisory poaiti^ over mmu despite the fact 
that they w«^ the most i]uftltfted for tiwe 
poaitioM, simply because they wm women 
(MeCune, 1970| Kashl^t et aL, 1974), and it has 
been aNOl documented ttat there are few female 
fua prctfeaHT^ deans, pro^^wts, or presidents in 
aeademia (Safflloi-Rothechild, 1974). Again, 
daspite a eonslderable degree of overtness in ttm 
insUtutionalisation of the dmial of promotion to 
womM, mud! of the d^minatim is in fact 
indirect or d tiyuised so that organkatiMs iwi 
appMT to be fair toward woman. 

Up to no# we have been discussing what 
happens to women in masculine Hekk. In 
femintee fields, there is no occOgNttional aeoeis 



MX disefiminatloitt but th« findings on treatmciit 
s<x di»i!rimiMtion show that it vaH^ wit^^ the 
psrcMtage of men in the predominmntly feminine 
f i«bL Thus, e study of Ubreritns showed th&t 
eeeordlng to the percentage of mm in the 
different «ib^}Mleltles« w<^en e<Hik) be 
promoted to high positions* Only in subspecialties 
such iss school UbrsrisriShipy in which only 6 
pitteent ere men, couki women get prcmoted to 
top lesdership posltksn end have pow€^* In 
Stttispeeialti» sueh as aei^niic lihrarknsh^t in 
which one-third are men, th& minority of men 
eontrols eU the top «. >8itkms of pow^ in the f iehl 
(Kroous & Grimmy ^J?}}* ^milar trends have 
been repor^.ad for social work ami teaching, in 
which the minority of men has the lead^'sh^ and 
the power (Lyon & SaariOt 1973), 



Indirect lastitutional Sex DiscrinfoatioD 

Under this eatagory is included <ti5crimina- 
«.ion based on women% e<bieation, type of pstsfes- 
sional aequaintaiK»e and wp^t wtwori^ part- 
time employment stafti^ iHiblieation reciMt!, 
work^Uted eiq»erience, and siHUSt factors 
indit^tly influenced by their gendi^ and the 
appropriate sex roles« With rc^ 3 to acem sex 
discrimbiatkm, womm are often d^iminated 
against because tiiey have not graduated from the 
top schools, which (as we have seen) are the ones 
that discriminate most against women. Or they 
are discriminated agiiinst because th^ are not 
uioaBy the proteges of inflaential male pi^few>rs 
who, through the informal ccrnimtmicaticm net- 
work, sectffe the best Jobs their fav^ed stu- 
dents (Epstein, 1970). Or tvey are discriminated 
against because th^ dk^ ^t get the og^tunity 
in graduate school to do research with a creative 
professor that would lead to significant research 
interasts and experience as w^ as ^ications 
(Solmon, 1973, 1974). Uke blacks, women expes^ 
ienee considerable educati^ dis^imination at 
the eoUegi level, the results ^f which can be ined 
to discriminate against tJ^m within the oecupa- 
tkmal setting without refer< ^^: to ttieir minority 
status. Educattonal discrir<tn&tion has placed 
them in a dtedvantaged position that can be 
claimed to warrant diffw'entiaj treatment in the 
oceupatkmal co«text* 

Also, b^use women are discriminated 
against within the family and burdeiMH) with all 
household and chlkicare respomibilitiv.; they 
often can work only part time or must take time 
off CeapedsUy when the chUdrM are small) and 
sacrifice time t^^♦ ccHiId be used to write articles 
and books or «44dy for research money. Thus, 
their subordinate positUm in t)^ family puts them 
in a disadvantaged portion in the worki of w<^ 
siDoe employers can use tNsir lower p»>ductiv!ty 



or part-time status as a legitimate reason for 
lower salary and indefinite delay in promotkm. 
Furthermore, women^ geographic mobility has 
be^ drastically restricted because they had to 
sUy wtwe their hu^hand^ job -vas iocated. Itiui 
women could not acceitt better, idb <^fers in other 
locationsp nor could ttmy use such offers in order 
to improve their status (Dinerman, 1971). A sttidy 
of women microbfol'^gists showed that little has 
changed i^cently (Ka^et et al., 1974h 93 
percent of the women doctorates answered that 
they would be willing to move only if their 
hi»band could find a satisfactory positton in the 
same Uwation before moving, but only 20 percent 
of the men made such c MiditkHtt for their wives^ 
employment. 

A snowball effect seems to be operating 
with reipard to treatment sex discrimination. 
Becai»e women are hired at lower salary levds 
than men, and becat^e they are given less chance 
to gain es^rience in challenging, responsible 
los^ments (TerixN^ & ttgen, 1974| Kay, 1972) 
and to participate in management tridning (Rosen 
& Jerdee, 1974), they often do not have the 
chance to develop the qualificatkms and skills 
recpiired for promotton to top management 
posittons. In the profotstons, because wcmien are 
not invited to present papers (Yokopenic et al., 
1974), to write chaptw in influential books, to 
become visiting lecture, to serve on review and 
editc^lal boardi (Kas^ket et al*, 1974), or to 
belong to powerful male cliques that make 
decisions about the distribution of "^goodies'* 
{^tein, 1970$ Dinerman, 1971), they do not have 
tl^ same chances as men to become visUde, weQ 
knownf and prestigious. Hence, they can then be 
"ob^ctively** discriminated against in terms of 
raises, promotions, and oth^ oceupatkmal 
rewards. 

In general, when women are not altogether 
excluded from occupations on the basis of Iratitu- 
tlonal policies, other tj^ of informal and insti- 
tutional sex discrimination seem to come into 
play. In generali the more there is of one type of 
disarJminattan* the mm there Is of other, 
since the consequence of one type of sex dts- 
criminatkm serve as the basU and tt^ I^timatioo 
f(M* the other. 



Disguised Institutionai Sex Dbcrimiaatioii 



A 1 ry basic type of dii^ised occupational 
sex diseriminatkm is the sex segregate of 
occupatiOf» into masculine and feminine and the 
sex segr^ation of subspecialties within each 
occupation. The exist^ sex segregatton of 
occupatk>ns comtitutes sex discrimination 
because occupations labeled '^feminine" are low. 



ftUtuSf !ow-payi auxiliary oeeupatiof^l the same 
holds true for snbspeeialties labeled feminlite, 
even within masculine, prestigious occupations 
(Ept^, 1970? Safilios-RottvchUd, 19141 The 
"feminine*^ label is rationalized in terms of the 
lurturant nature of these oe^ifMtions-'COj^patible 
with women% *^ature^ and their allied flexibility 
in that they can ^ily go in and out of ttiese jobs 
without much penalty (Coser & Rokctff, 1971). 
Becaise vocattonal TOunseloi*Sf teachers^ 
professorsi parents, and employers ste^ women 
toward these low-pay and low-prestige **feminine^ 
occupations or sub^iecialtiesy women are 
discriminated against by becoming cut off from 
the more prestigious and financially rewarding 
fields* Furtha'mcH'e, even when trained similarly 
to men, women are often hired or relegated to 
more routine, supp(K'tive, auxiliary positions in 
which U>ey can help men achieve (L^man-Kumen, 

1973) * This happens more often in the case of 
non^>ecialii£ed trainir^ (e*g«, a bachelor^ degree 
in liberal arts or English), but it has been r^KMied 
even in the case of women lawy^ (Epstein, 

1974) « In addition, in many occupational settings 
separate wCH'k clmifications are used fcNr men and 
women in daignating essentially the same type of 
work; these classifications allow employes^ to 
discriminate against women in terms of salary and 
advancement p(wibilities (Landau & Dunahoo; 
1971). Two well-known cases are the distinction 
between cleaning women and janitors and between 
stewardej^es and bmars« 



One study of graduate and undergraduate 
students in management showed that when asked 
about the most important qualifications of men 
and women applicants for a white^Uar job, their 
sex role st^eotypes comSitioned them to perceive 
the woman as an applicant for a clerical ^ and 
the man as an ai^'licant for an administrative 
management position* And this occurred d^ite 
the fact that the question posed to them indicated 
the same qualifications and job aspirations for the 
man and the woman (Cecil et al*, 1973). Thus, the 
institutionalized departmentalizatic^i of jobs and 
poaitiMS may le^ personnel marai^rs and 
employers to discriminate against women 
regardless of their sex role ideology, because 
some positi^ are traditionally hekl by women 
and others by men. 



Other types of disguised sex d^imination 
may occur on the basis of the universalistic 
criteria of age, parental status, pregnancy, 
physical weakness, and inability to lift we^ht, all 
of wh^h have been used in discriminating against 
women. Whenev^ occupatiom have age ceilings 
for entry or practice, women are hit much harder 
since, as we have seen, they often enter 
occupations later than men or want to retmt to 



1 



them after havii^ had to discontinue workii^ to 
take care of youi^ childrem 

Pax^tal status (namely, having pre-scNx)l 
children) in combination with sex status (beii^ a 
woman) has also been used to discharge women 
firom jiriaa* The courts did not cor^ider thb type 
of {notice as constituting sex discrimination 
(LaiKlau & Dimahoo, 1971). The same true 
fcH* the use of pr^naney to di^harge or to not 
hire pregnant women in a variety of jobs, from 
research assistants to salesladies to secretaries. 
The argument was made that it was the pr^nant 
status and not gender that necessitated these 
decisi{M»! (Landau & Dimahoo, 1971). In recent 
years, however, cimrts have reversed their 
position in th^ issu^, and it has been 
established as sex discrimination in the l^al 
sense, 

; nother type of disguised sex diSiH-imination 
is the one based on women% limitations in physical 
endirance and inability to lift heavy weight; it has 
excluded women from a number of iobs and 
occupations, regardl^ of their individual ability 
to perform the ta^ involved in these jobs 
(McKelvey, 1971). Work arbitrators have iq>held 
such occupatkHial restrictions as valid, althcH^h in 
recent years some arbitrators and court decisions 
have judged them as sex discriminatory, 
concluding that decbions concerning the 
aptx'c^iatena^ of jobs should be made on an 
individual basis (McKelvey, 1971), 

Finally, jc . that require extensive travel, 
geographic relocauons, long hours, some degree of 
danger, and/or occasional abusive language have 
been rattricted to men, because women as a class 
were consider^ unable to han<Se them due to 
their familial responsibilities as well as their 
"helpless,** dependent nature (McKelvey, 1971). 
Thus, traveling salesp^*son5* jobs and some 
newspaper jobs, su*ih as night reporters, 
photographs, ch* crime repca-ters, have been 
unavailable ico women (Lublin, 1972). 

Informal Occupational Sex 
Disialmination 

The degree to which employment 
gat^#^>efs adhere to sex role stereotypes is of 
crucial impc^tance in determining whether and at 
what level women can enter male-dominated 
occupatioftt as well as what their chances are for 
promotiM and advancement. Several studies have 
shown that employci^, managers, or management 
students hold stereotypic views of women (Bass et 
si.* I97t| Rosen & Jerdee, 1974| Gilmer, 1961; 
Hagen & Kahn, 1974j Terborg & ngen, 1974; 
Sctein« 1973| &7ee, 1970). One study of 174 male 



managfiri workirf full time tnd taking goutm in 
the Graduate School of Management showed that 
most of them had negative itereotypi»t regarding 
womesi and their relatiomh^ to work (Bass et al., 
19?tK niey felt that rulee of etiquette and 
poUtenfitt define the interaction between the 
•exM in put^c— this deference po^sOdy interfiling 
in work interactloiw. They did not feel that 
women make good iupervisore beeauae siseii and 
women would feel uncomfortable with a woman 
superviiory and they felt that wom^ were not as 
depmdable as men due to thek* biological and 
pi^ADnal charaeteriitics. K is important to note 
that managers who had had women as siOx^rdinattfi 
or peers tended to have the mo$t negative 
stereotypes about women work«^ in the former 
case pcwibly tMscause of the low w<»ic 
commitment of women (ai^ men) in lowHitatus 
jobs and in the latter ea$e» prt^tdy because 
women pern threaten^] them (Bass et al«i 1971). 

A study of baidc supe^visoi^ showed thati 

a They have less confidenee in the 
ability of a female supervisor 
than a male supervisor to 
appraise the seriousness of a 
performance problem. 

• They relied mu<di m^ on sex 
rcle stereotypy in the case of 
ambiguous administrative deei* 
sk>ns lacking cleai^ut a.^ 
estabUshed s^oced^ rules, 
such as when male employees 
behaved in a mmtereotyped 
manner by askhtg Irave to take 
care of small children or by 
asking for iMve withwt pay 
(Rosen & Jerdee, 19?4>« 

Similarly, Gilmer (1981) found that 85 percent of 
male managers believed that women woukS be 
infertor to men in supervisory are more 
neurotiCi have a higlm absenteeism rate, and 
have more work^-related problems than man* In 
gineral, the available studi«i r^arding gate- 
ke^^m* sex role stereotypes indicate, as Terborg 
and ngen (1974) have concluded, that aecordkig to 
the beliefs tekf, men are more independent, 
objective^ and competitive, and tha^efore better 
suited fiH" managerial and top scientific pcaittov, 
while women, being pa»ive, dr^ndmt, 
emotkMia!, and ms'ti^anti are less well suited for 
responsible positions in bushien. 

Given these stereotypic views of working 
women on the part ef managers, supervisors, and 
employers, women are not promoted evim when 
ths^ perform well because^ 



• Itie criteria fer what constitutes 
a successful performance are not 
always dear cut and precise. 
Withbi this context of vagu^iM 
and amb^Ity, sex role 
stmotypes can distort ilm 
supervisors* perception of 
womenhi level of performance 
ai^ belittle it in eomparisOT to 
men% performaroe (Ttfbc^ & 
ngen, 1974)« 

a Even wtwi supervisors psrceive 
that women^ perf<^mance is 
very good, di^ to stareotyi^? 
beliefs, it is at^ibuted to luck 
CTerborg & ng^ 1974)« Ttm 
r^tition of succ^ful perform*- 
ance over a eonskleratde time 
period may convince wpwisera 
that it is due to abiUty (Kalley, 

e Supervismv ami em{doym, due 
to stereotypic btiiefa about 
working women, tmd to have 
lower expectattona of woman. 
They do not identify them as 
competent and superior to otimn 
and worthy of being guided and 
helped to develop their abilities 
and advance. Thus, women are 
not assigned challenging and 
demanding duties that give them 
more ^rperience and more self** 
eoftfidence so that they can 
handle difficult tasks* Th^ may 
^epect less of tiiemselves, 
eventually even remiltii^ in a 
lower performance levei 
(T<K'berg & Ilgen, 1974| Epstein, 
1973). 

It has been found timt within the 
occivational settii^, men are faced with 
jimperspnal rules and rflgulationsi while women are 
more often required to adjust to rules that are 
particular to their relaticmihip with a male boas* 
Similarly, organixatk»nal rewards offered womm 
are often in accord with sex role stereotn»e teidi 
u little presents or beihC taken out for lunch) 
ratiiar than more substantial and in^wsonal 
rewards (Acker & Van Houten, 1974)« Both 
a^heots of s«*<differentiatfd treatment §n 
discriminate^ because they imply that women are 
not treated objectively in terms of their 
performance aj^ are not objectively and 
^unmensuratidy rewarded^ Instead, their 
cvaUiaticHi and rewards are det^^mined on the 
basis of kliosyncratic and umtabte ^teria which 
fluctuate unpredietia>ly and require a commitmmt 



bey^ tSm formal and imi>eiiKmal work 
eommitment. This faot temis to {ntens!^^ the 
v«gu«n0» and ambigiaty inherant in Um oitaria 
for Ridging the c^iality of work (M^formanee aix! 
to st; :3s ^siiffefentiated criteria ^ Judieii^ 
man and uromeiti 

Because women are cauf^t lit such per- 
aoMlizad work rtiatioiwhipa, the appreval, f^imd^ 
ahip» and support of su{>ervbor9 t>eeofne more 
important to them than to men. Thus, approval in 
the work setting is impc^tant to women because 
of lx>th stnictiffal factors and tiielr sociaiiseatim 
exper ianea whi^ have eoitditiomd them to need 
the approval of significant others. That is why the 
^'eold wai^ techniques used by men wten women 
are succeasfui and amMtious are often effective. 
One study reports^ for examplet that while a 
competent woman wOI be granted the appreciate 
status, she wlU no longer be hkm6 and wiH be more 
likely to lose her job than an equally competent 
mam Men» and to a l^aer extmt women, punish 
Mgh-per forming women with rejection. llie 
study, furthmnore, showed that men did not like 
women in competitive contexts, regardless of 
their level of competence, although a high di^ree 
of competence aggravated their dislike. Since 
men almost always make deeisi^ms abeut 
promotions, tenure, or who must be let go in case 
of retrenctmsmts, and since "HSisUkii^ is an 
important and relevant factm* in these decisions, 
women are often informally but substantially 
discriminated against (Hagen & Kahn, 1974). 

Similar findings were reported by another 
study, which indicates that the more women 
improve their pos!tk>n in an c^anization (in terms 
of rank, exp^tise, or auth<^ity), the more they 
tend Co lose the friendship and r^peot of their 
colleagues as weQ as inflt^nce and acKsess to 
informatkn (Miller et al„ 1974). Thus, it seems 
that high-status women are targets of greater 
informal discrimination, a fact that m«y tend to 
dampen the ambition and the wiriiignaa of 
women to hard, since the result has both 
--^pleasant and uapteasani elements <Miier at al.^ 
1974; HagM k KaiUif 1974). The **coad war^ may 
be relatively effective even in the case ot v»omen 
who have a more contemporary sea role kSeology 
and do oot place undue vahM on being Uted. It 
aeema that women who marusige to reach high- 
status poaitkm are loi^istanee runners who 
must endire loneliness and reJecU^ from 
iMyuetsice ttuwighout their lives. 

Another type of informal discriminatkNi 
d^t«d toward women Is linked to their degree 
of {^ysieal attractivenesSf since women have iMen 
vkiwedt as Prath^ (1971) points out, eith«* as 
*^servaiiti^ or as objeets.^ Because there is a 
atareotypa th*t in the ease of woman *%aauty and 
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braims do not mix,^ beautiful women who achieve 
occupati(Hiany at^ not taken seri(H^y. It is 
assumed ttiat they *Uept their way thrcHi^h^ with 
key men (leathery 1971i Smitl^ 1972). On the 
r^her hand, tmattraetive women are assumed to 
have ent«^ masculine fields or to be highly 
achievif^ because they are compensating for their 
inadequate affective and sexual life d^athar* 
1971$ Smith, 1972; Campbell, 1988). Hence, 
attractive women are more discrimbiated against, 
especially when they are high ichlevers competing 
with mem They may not be hired, or they may 
not be ch(Mien as assistants and ix^teges by super- 
visors and mansgars, H^^e, they may be 
bypassed to^ later {Ht^motions because males do 
not want to have their behavior and motives 
i^estloned by colleagues and wives (Tobias, 1971). 
Or tteir exclifiion from s<»ne j€te may be due to 
tlHi fact that men wish to avoid the dcHibly 
disrtqitive effect that an attractive woman can 
have in an aU-male work context. Furthermore, 
attractive and successful women are more of a 
tls'eat to men than unattractive, st»Kressful 
women, probably because men are afraid that the 
former could subordinate them both affectively 
and occupationally. 

But women workers are also discriminated 
against becat^ of their image as ^^servants,^ 
which implies the myth that women will w<^k for 
very little money or gratis as volunteers 
(especially when they like the employer or the 
vi<xk ) and that they lu^ best suited for nurturant 
occupatiof^ tivrough which they can help otiier 
pMfde. This myth follows women even af^ they 
have reached top positions, wh^e they may stiU 
^icount^ expectations to fulfill these typ^ of 
roles (Prather, 1971). For example, women 
prof^i^mls, miHsh more often than men In 
similar posithms, are expected to volunteer their 
time and services at no pay for a variety of 
worthy causes^ 

Another type of informal sex diso'lmimition 
Utat takes place within the occupational context 
k the faet that av«i when wcmiwi ara promoted to 
»ipervisory positkm, they are usually not granted 
sufficient autonomy and remain 'Hmd^ the thumb^ 
of their male nipervisors. Thefr lack of autmomy 
and dedsionmakii^ tM sizable (in itself and 
relative to that held by men in same-level 
positfa>ns) and th^ are aware that their power is 
limited (Ch«mik and Kielan, 1974$ Atiumassiadas, 
1974). Their subordinates are also aware of their 
limited power and do not view them as their real 
supervisors (Has»i»St 19?^« Thus, it seems that 
even whm women are promoted, they are never 
entrusted with the same autonomy and power as 
men. In this way, their image and poaJtim are 
undarminad, since it is ^ear that they do not 
reaUy coimt. 



Yet another type of informal discrimina* 
tkmt little researched ami discussed^ refers to 
women^ attractivmess, a eharaeteristie which 
has been ttfgety irrelevant wlmt men are hired or 
promoted* In the case of women^ however, their 
attraetivenett enham^ed. If not det^mined* their 
chances to be hired, especially in auxiliary and/or 
'^deeorative^ oceitpatiiKtf aueh as secretaries, 
receptionists, salealadiM, waitresses, steward- 
msm^ or assistants. In this way, wcNrkii^ women 
in these jobs were fulfilling ml cmly a serving role 
but also a object'' role <Saf ilk^Rothschild, 
1S78}. 

Having examined the different types of 
oceupaticmal sex discrimination and having 
concluded that the estent and coiBequences of 
this discr im ins tion are considerable, th^ 
important question ist To what extent are 
working women aware of discrimination? The 
results from dlff^ent studies very, since they 
include different populations of women and do not 
control for male- or female-dominated 
occupations or for the type of sex role ideology 
held by th^ women. Besically, two important 
factors shape their experiences and their 
perc^tions* One study of 1S3 Barnard College 
alumnae, half of whom w^e teach^^ ^wed 
that over two-thirds of them were aware of sex 
discrimination* Half of ail these women felt that 
they had experienced it personally. Hiere were 
important varlatUrns, however* More women in 
professional occupations (other than teaching) 
wi^ aware of sex discrimination than teachm; 
more women with high than with low salaries and 
nore single than married women were aware of 
and were exposed to sex discrimination (Gould & 
Pagano, 1372). Thus, evidence shows that 
women in mi»ctaline and his^>-pay{ng positions are 
more aware of sex discrimination^ partly becai^ 
they experience more of it« 

A study of women in managerial positions 
showed that they are also aware of sex 



discrimination, since they perceive that they have 
1^ autiKsrity, less decisionm^uv power, less 
autonomy* and 1^ fire^lom to disagree with their 
superic^ Ttieir male and female sidiordinates 
were a]tao in agr^ment that ttere U 
di5m>iminati(m agaimt women In business and 
government organi^satkms (Athanassiades, 1974)<. 
A study newspaper women idiowed that only 
half of them believed that they would be 
discriminated against in promotbms, and ov«r half 
of newi^Mipermen agreed with tl^m (Lutdin, 19? 2). 
This loww degree of r^xirted awar&iess is most 
probably due to the naxrow ^)ecificatkm of sax 
dis<^m^tion cmly in terms of promotion* A 
small percentage (IS percent) of academic women 
also r^)orted that antinq[xitism had hurt their i 
careers (SimcHi etaL, 19&6), but that does not 
Imply that all academic women are not aware of 
the sex discrimination invtdved in antinepotism or 
in many other types of se^c discrimination in . 
academia* ^ 

Another study of a naticHial prob^>iIity 
samfde of pm^ons living in househokis, 16 years L 
&r older ma working fcH* pay 20 hours a we^ |^ 
or morcf included 3$1 women and 595 men F 
employed full time and on a regular basis (Levitin | 
et aL^ IS7l)« This s^i^ examined the extent of ( 
(Adjective and perceived discrimination and ^ 
Imported that while 9S percent of women were 
financially discriminated against (the 
discrimination beii% much more sulcus in the 
of high^tabn^ and whita-collai occ^Mtions), 
only 7.9 percent of them felt XiMt they were 
discriminated against on their jotv. The authors 
explain this large discrepancy in the fact 

that women use other women ral sen as a 

reference gr(H9, partly beeaitfe > < • tit know 
what men are paki and partly f^eci oiey may 
not ^ave overcome their socialint^ into Ute 
inferior sax status and feel uneasy about 
comparing themselves with men (Levitin et al«, 
1971)* Thttf, It is more difficult for them to 
perceive the extmit of sex discrimination* 
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& THE CASE OF BLACK WOMEN: 
RACE AND SEX DISCRIMINATION 



Two important iMmm attm raiitci «rt 
irttttbtf tim doubla-minority of bkdc 

ivomm ii «n Outage or m cHitdvutagt, and 
vriMlbtr itx etuMS more dlMlmimticm than rae«. 
Somo Kitiiorit Md) as Ejpitain (1S73) and Bock 
note that tha profattiraal status ot bla^ 
woman ia traditkmally **maseiiliM^ praf«ttioi» 
aueh as l^w and medicina ia h%fv and that a highar 
pfireattlafe of tilaok woman than hlaek man ara in 
thtsa profmima. Othar authoia hava idumn, 
howairar, that naithar tha war all position of hlaak 
woman workars nor tha ineoma laval of bUtdc 
tonala profassionals is battar than that of blacHc 
man, whita man, or whita woman (Alnniulst, 1974| 
Faatharman* IS74| Soott, imh 

Almquist <!9?4) fK>tas that altimigh more 
black woman than l^ck man ara prafasaionals and 
black woman stay in aehocd lonfar thin blaek man, 
a number of blaak female profassk^nals are 
nursae and teaoherSi Tliaee oom^Mtiona tradl* 
liMally are rasarved for females, and tha wages 
are aq^valent to thoae of some male blue-collar 
workan. Using US, cansw and labor data to 
compare Uaek make and femalea in profes^ons 
that ara not traditionally female dominated and 
low pay^, Alnupiist eliminate! nurses, 
dietieiins, therapists, and teachers below coUe^ 
JmMik ffom the data m prof«aional woman. This 
reduced the number of blaek female profe»k>Ml 
workers firMi Iht percent to 3«89 p^i^t 
Bli m inati n g 'haea oecupatkm from tha black 
aiile profaasbnal group redue^l professional 
wofkars only from Ml parent to 4.43 percMt 
Thust sMept for nurses and taadiars {whose 
^Ipfof aesfcNatf -rtatus faaka about ia the mfcSdle}t 
tbeiw wwe aaCualty m<M« praf asskmal blade males 

wolltiNi Mi tiaia as profaeskiMls aamad, on ti^ 
averAget aiiaiti |S,HO more aawally, aiwi thoui^ 
blaek feiMalae bad, on awage, more i^ars of 
acboeiUlmquist^ if74X 



in othar than imfeaskmal ocet^tkms, 
Mww a d that blade wcMum are much 
mere <Uasdraflta|psd than blade mtu Black 
mmm aiw ssaea Ukaty to be iidiite«cH>Qar workers 
tJiaa blaak aMisi o^^bM^s^ many black 

Ukaly to be maaagart or aitaikiistmtors, and more 



are craftwcH^ers and laipervisors. Furthermore, 
craftworfcers and even male operatives mm much 
more than female clerical workers. Black 
prof^icmal women as a gnmp earn only $17 more 
per year than blade mate craftamkars (Almquist, 
1974). 

It seems, therefore, that females, r^ardiess 
of race, are discriminated agabist Havens (1972) 
found that, a&49ordinff tc 1963 U*S. cenims data, 
the median salary for the most remunerative 
oecupatkmal eatery for all professional iwmen 
^)rresponded with the median income of male 
laborers, who ranked sevmth Oeast remurarative 
catagory) for men. 

^mination of medkn earnings for all 
oecu{iations revels major discr^mnci^ between 
mato and females* Females are undeir^E^resented 
in the higf^t paying jote of each occupatk^ 
category* In the {mfessk>ns, women are under- 
r^^^sented among physician^ surgeon^ dentists, 
lawy^ BM^ architects and ovempresent^ in the 
lowest paid strata of social worieers, elementary 
school teadiers, librarians, nurses, am! medical 
and dental t^hnicians. Furthermore, women in 
three blue-collar categories had higher median 
earnings than women in the sales eatery. 
KeiSan earnings in the 19S0 census, ranked by 
cmtegories, showed a ma|^ diwrepan^ between 
male and female eamii^ in sales; this category 
was ranked only seventh for femal«i but fourth 
for males (Havens 1972)« As noted in chspter 7, 
tim situation changed little Airing 1370%. 

Given that blade famialas are discriminated 
against on the basis of sex, it is important to note 
one Apprising axc^tkms b^itm educa te d black 
women have an advantage owf better educated 
white women* Using 1970 canst» data, Sorkin 
(197S} fMnd that among m>m%n with IS years or 
more of adneatkui, nonwhitas (92 parcMrt of whom 
wiKre black) had a madian income of 17,744, 
wi^rw white women with equivalent tevets of 
educat io n had a m«lian income ci only $5«995. 



Sorkin also noted that in 1970 the average 
salary of fusnwhite female alemantary and second- 
ary schooa teachers <the hi^Mst paying prof«»* 
skmal occ^patkm employing large munbera of 



wameji) $7,311, whereas white female ele-^ 
mentary and secondary K*hool teachers had s 
median income of $5,902. Sorkin ascrit)ed this 
difference not to the intermittent employment 
patterai of white women versus fiili«-time employ- 
ment patterns of black women (as noted by 
Mc^nihan)^ but to lower mobility rates of 
nonwhite college graduates, who are more likely 
to remain with one employer and therefore earn 
higher incomes because of seniority. Althc»^h 
bitek women are discriminated against on the 
t>asis of sex, the second minority status (rac^) of 
well««ducated black women tencto to diminish 
income differences. Thus, there is less ecmomic 
discrimination against relatively well-eciucated 
nonwhite women than . against poorly educated 
nonwhlte women. 

Nevertheless, black wom^ are still the 
most severely disadvantaged groi^i ecom^mically. 
This was dearly documented by Almquist {19?3>, 
who assessed the income loss of black women due 
to discrimination on the basis of both sex and 
race. Almquist subtracted the average actual 
income of all black women from the standardized 
Income levels that black females would have 
earned if they had the same age, educational, 
occi^tional, and rc^onal characteristics as 
white men- The difference between the stand- 
ardized income and actual income was posited to 
result from discrimination^ The measure was 
somewhat conservative since it did not take into 
account interactive effects among factors such as 
edueatkm, occupatton, and previous discrimbiatlon 
im»MSies ami was based only on current wage 
discrimination. 

In comparing the foi^ oc^ipatiofml gro^sts 
(blacHc females, b^ck males, white females, and 
white males) and in standardizing the black 
females^ income as a percentage of the higher 
groups income, Almquist found that black females 
earned 77 percent of what white females earned, 
S4 percent of what black mal^ earned, and only 
39 percent of what white males earned. The 
actual Income dtffex«nee between white females 
and black females was $1,203, and the 
standardixatton for education and occupation 
explained the entire income difference (Almquist, 
1973). This indicates that when education ami 
occupation are control^ race does m>t deter^ 
mine a woman% wages. The educational dif* 
ferences between the two grcnipe, however, show 
that educational opportunities are affected by 
race discrimination and reflect differences in 
social clan compo«itk)n of the two racial groups. 

When the black females' income was stand* 
ardixed to that of bla^ males, the income dif- 
ference due to sex discrimination was $2,501. The 
parallel income difference between white males 
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and females was $4,470, a difference explained by 
sex discrimination. However, the Income 
difference due to race discrimination between 
blade males and white males was only $1,772. 
This strongly suggests that black women are 
disadvantaged mainly t^ecause of sex rather than 
race. It further suggests that sex d^rimination 
is less prevalent &m<mg blacks than among whites. 
Ind>«ctly, being bhd€ may be an a^t to highly 
educated women, but black women who are not 
well educated do suffer more economically 
because of their double-minority status. 

Of the four race/sex groups, black women 
made the latest <^cupatlQnal gains tietween 
1980 and 1970— from 42 percent of what white 
males earned In 1960 to nearly 50 percent in 1970. 
However, this was not due to less wage 
discrimination, but rather to occupational 
advances (Almquist, 1973). For example, among 
blacHc women, there was a <tecline in the number 
of household workers and a simultaneous increase 
In the numt>er of professional workers (f^m 7.5 
percent to 11.3 percent) and a dramatic increase 
in the numter of clerical workers (from 8.4 
percent to 19.4 percent). Th^ tremb probably 
reflect the rising educational level of black 
women, as documented by Sori<in (1972). 
However, as of 1971, the unemployment rate 
among black fem&lea was very high (Almquist, 
1973$ Feathermsn, 1972; SoHcin, 1972), Sorkin 
(1971) noted that this may have been caused 
partially by the entrance of black women into 
occupations with less employment secm^ity. For 
example, workers in clerical and sal^ positions 
experience higher unemployment rates than thc^ 
in domestic work. Furthermore, employers are 
using more janitorial and domestic service 
agencies, busine^es that hire praitominantly 
males (Featherman^ 1972). 

Barrett and Morgenstem (1974) also noted 
that blacks and young persons ^nerally exper^ 
ience a cycle of frequent job changes and periods 
of unemployment when charging jobs. This may 
reflect a selective entry of uneducated, unskilled 
persons into dead-end jobs that pro' ide neither 
fringe Heneflts nor trainlf^ for future advance- 
ment. The result is structurally induced 
unemployment and a n^ative attitude toward 
work. On the Job, racial as well as sexual 
harassment is probably experienced more 
fr^ently by black women and tenc^ to reduce 
theh- woric commitment (Bonney, 1974). Black 
teenage females may have high unemployment 
rates t>ecause employers prefer to hire whites 
first (Sorkin, 1971). 

Black women of low socioeconomic status 
are more disadvantaged than whites of the same 
status because of their high fertility rates, high 




uncmpk^mtntf and inadequitte welfare benefits. 
Due to sook>culturml difference, blaek women 
desire fewer ehild^^n than white women, but they 
give birth to their first child earlier <Pretferi 
1971? Soricin, 1971? Micossi, 1974). Furthermore, 
aeeording to Fresser, the earlier the first child is 
boriu the more children the woman will eventually 
have. Once a ycMing black woman e^^rieiK^ her 
first birth, the spacing of subsequent births win be 
shorter than for white women. In general, this 
high fertility rate ciirtails ^ucational options, 
sub«iequent trainihg opportunities, and work 
advancement. Adolescent blade mothers are le^ 
likely to complete high school ami fwid a steady 
job. Also, the nature of the work available to 
uneducated, lower class young mothers 
contributes little to their motivation to avoid 
further pregnancies. The probability is high, 
therefore, that they will ciHitinue havir^ childc^n, 
although having a second, third, or fourth child 
does not have as dramatic an effect on partici- 
patkHi in educational or wori< roles as having the 
first chlkL Only blade women hi professional, 
technical, and kindred occt^tions limit the 
rmmber of children they have, and they do so to a 
greater extent than white women of the same 
occupational status (Fresser, 1971). 

Blade women are also more likely than white 
women to be sii^le parents. This decreases their 
marriage options and increases the likelihood that 
they will d^nd on welfare (Presser, 1971| Scott, 
1974). Policies toward black women on welfare 
are paternalistic. Agency woiieers assume that 
fathers normally head a household, and unmarried 
women with small children are treated as deviants 
to that norm. They are rarely given job trainii^, 
and of those who do get training, few are given 
jobs that are not dead end, monotonous, and 
without benefits- Welfare neither provides good 
ehildcare services nor supports higher education, 
but channels the recipients into poorly paying jobs 
when the children go to school and encourages 
tham to sedc marriage as a ^hition^ to their 
problems (I^litzin, 1974). 

Blade wonten, particularly those who are 
uneducated or poorly educated, are more aware of 
aaa diierimination than white womeni 87 percent 
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of them (twice as many as white women) are 
sympathetic to the Woman's Liberation Movement 
(The 1972 Virginia Slims American Women% Poll, 
1972). However, there is eviitence that working 
black women at^ more accepted by black men 
than white women are by white men, and blade 
men give more positive evaluations of blade 
women than white males give of white females 
(Ross & Walten^ 1973| IXimer Sc Turner, 1974a}. 
Also, there is evidence that black mothers have 
higher educational a.^ occupational aspirations 
for their daughters than for their sons 'Brook et 
aL, 1974| Buck & A^trin, 1971 1 Weston & 
Mednick, 1970). Black adolescent girls, aware of 
these high parental i^irations (Kim, 1969| Brode 
et aL, 1974), have higher self-^esteem and self- 
confidence than adolescent white girls (Simmons 
& Rosenberg, 1975) and have been less often 
afraid of success (Weeton & Mednick, 1970). 

It seems, therefore, that a black woman^ 
socioectmomic status determines whether being a 
blade and a woman translate into a dout>le- 
minority status. Woiie has been an ^isolute neces* 
sity for the survival of women of low 
socioeci^mic stato as well as for their children. 
This as well as the obligation to be strong, 
reliable, and competent may have boosted their 
self-confidene^ and self ^ teem, but it has not 
fireed them from a pc^tion subordinate to that of 
blade men within the family and in interpersonal 
relatlcjf^ips. It can be claimed that black women 
of low social status have represented a triple-* 
minority grcH^»« 

Midefle-cUss black women have been better 
able to avoid negative, discriminatory effects, 
especially when they felt psychologically free to 
make ^maseuline^ occupational choices. As long 
as they remained *%omen^ and a<H*epted male 
dominance regardless of educational and 
occupattonal achievements, they had the support 
of black men. 

In summary, all of the above 'data need 
careful reexamination jx the light of current and 
ongoing changes in black men^ ability to achieve 
hi^y in the educational and occupational 
domains. 




Part IV. 
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Sex Disdiminatioii: Theory and Research 



9. SEX DISCRIMINATION: 
THEORY AND RESEARCH* 



Sex ii Ite b«s^ of cUst^imiMtioa In «n 
ioeiitkis. Ev^iywhem, sex iirmtlf^ikNi systems 
make for «n tsiaquti distribution of imath» power, 
md prestige on the besis of gender. Sinee women 
usttilly oeeuie^ the inferior position, they tfe the 
ones who reeeive m lesser {or ncO share of the 
valued eocietti ioo6B. Of cotuM, men may *!so 
be disori«IaaWd against on th3 basis of t« .ir 
gender in eome areas (saeh as elUld cttfto^}| but 
never with reipeet to the aaost valued ^ods: 
WMtti^ power, end prestlgeu 

However, becausa several salient stretifica- 
tion systems coexist in ^bties, every 
individual o^ipies e position in each one of them, 
lliese cttfferant strmtifieatlon systems may 
includes socUU (class), reelal^ religious, ethnic, 
age, bei^tf and health ^atiHcation. Mc^ often 
the profile of each individual^ statuses in all 
these stratification systems is unevon in that the 
individual may occupy the suborcUnete pc^tion in 
cna or mors systems^ the superordinate position in 
enothi^ ^y^emi and a middle status in other 
systems. A woman* fur exam^ may be t^ck, 
middle dav, yout«, and disabled. And another 
woman may be white, woriciiy class, Jewish, ol^ 
and healthy. Thus, the dasree ^ discrimination 
directed eg ainst different wom«n is, in fact, 
determined not only cm the basis of gei^der but 
also on the ba^ of a number of mteracting 
statuses they occu(^ on all salient stratification 
i^ems* Some of tfHm statuses may eompoimd 
the degree <tf discrimination directed against 
w^mem and others nu^ neutralize theSr sex titatm 
and thus minimize sex discrimination. 



male the extent to which any imUvidual is 
diedriminated i g*^^p^ dtpiHidi upon the unk{tM 
pombSnation of statuset s/he oocig>!es on the 
dlffereot overlapping etretificetion lyatemsp no 
theory lyi tf ematiga H y treats this problem, and 
Mttle M^lrical-fvlennt evidence is eraiUble* 



Hws chepter wu previously poolished in slightly 
diff mat Idrm, in Casa Studies en Hum^ Bights 
and ftmdamental hrgedomst A worild study. 
MKisfted for ibe louadeiion for the IkSS^t 
jnma a^sHm by Mertinus Miihoff * The Hegue, 
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Hridsa and Oraito (1S?4), in a jricmeering article, 
have dealt with the overlapping race, sex, and 
class statiwes and ttm individual^ conscimisnw of 
relstive discrimination on the b4sis of each of 
thm <^acterfstics. They claim that individuals 
toui to attribute exp^ienced social inequality to 
the one criterion that exi^iauui their status 
incongniency or status inconsistency (Hreba & 
Sraito, 1974). Woddng-^lass women, for example, 
who become ediusated but whose educatimi does 
not translate into economic, prestige, or power 
gains as it does for men in the aamo economic 
class, wHI teiKl <acci»'ately} attribute expari- 
eneed biequality to their g^^r rtther than to 
their class pc^tion (mum & Ccfleman, 1970; 
Harbescn« 1971; Epstein* 197Sa). Evidence from a 
recent rtuc^ of adolesc^ts supports Kreba end 
Braito^ (1974) contention* Thb sUidy show^ that 
the earii^ self-t^lacement into social Identities 
was made in terms of gend^ rather than on the 
basis d race or class position* Gender was the 
second mo^ salient social identic following age 
for both islack and white ninth grade students, 
while rece was ranked 7th by black students and 
10th by white $tud<mts, and identity had the 
lowe^ saliency of all social identities (WeSman, 
1971). 

Probably the best sttKlied ov^lapping Grati- 
fication systems and the viuying d^ree of ensuing 
dkcriminatlon iK'e the race and sex stratification 
systems and, to some extent, the class stratifica- 
tion sy^em. AH available evidence indicate 
that« at least witMn U>e Ami^iMn sode^, 
oectvyii^ the doutde Atperordinate position of a 
wMte mala gives Mm indi^dual extraordiMry 
wivantsgM of opportusdty and aecM to valuod 
sodetal goodff rq^u^less of his merits (Safilioe* 
Botlwciildi 1974a)« 

in one study, several transcripts reflectii^ 
different levels of performance, ability, and 
l^adM were smt to universitira and ocileges sU 
wer the United Slates tob« evaluated and oons^ 
erad for admission* Accompanying each tran^ 
scr^t were names and pict4ffes Identifying it as 
belonglig to a male or female, white or tdack, 
with the identifying characteristior varied to 
r^pr^mt each race^eex group at e^ tevel of 
schc^tte i^ility and achievement* The results 




ihow«d that ttmo4^ males, white applicants wete 
clearly chosen r^ardlass of ^ility. Furth^tnore, 
low^iUty and low^^aehievement white males 
wefe chosen over white or hlaek female of equal 
or even higher ability, unless the women were 
quite obviously superior (Walster et al., 1971). 
Thus, among men, the «iperorcfinate position in 
the race stratificatim system is the determining 
factor in the access to valuad goods. For women, 
theh" flo^rdinate position bi the sex stratification 
system seems to be so {>ervasive that they are 
consistently discriminated against regardless of 
racci untess they have «ich an outstanding 
scholastic achievement that gat^eq^rs are 
willing to let them in the circle of the ^chosen 
few.'' 

There is also ccmsiderable evi(tenee from 
developing societies thst women wiUi high social 
status experience little sex discrimination due to 
their status (SafiUos-RothschUd, 1974a). Their 
superordinate position in the clau stratification 
system exempts them from the restrictiofB and 
constraints of sex role stereotypes and ensures 
themi almost equally with meni access to and 
control of the valued goods of wealth, prestige, 
and power. High social status can neutralise the 
inferior sex status only in societies in which the 
prevailing class stratification rystem temis to be 
rigid. There is little upward social mobility in 
these societies, and the prevailing criteria are 
particularistic and even famiUstie. High-status 
men favor high-status women over the lower 
status men, thus safe guarding that wealth, pres- 
ide, and power wis remain within the class 
confines. 

Black women seem to have attracted c<m- 
siderable attention and i^search Interest partly 
because they represent a clear^ut case of a 
'Viouble-minority status^ and because research 
evidence shows that in some circumstances their 
low status in both the race and sex stratification 
systems becomes an advantage (Epstein, 1973b; 
Bock, 1969). EfmUin <1973b) found that bUck 
S^fmipn^X woi^en who entered prestigious 
occupations stereotyped as ^'masculine'' within the 
American society (such as law, medicine, or 
engineering) managed to obtain higher income and 
status than black professional men or white 
profesikmal wom^ Her «iplanatk>n was that 
these black women were nontimatening to white 
men sik! wes^ aUowinl acci»s to i^^igious 
^masculine" fields and even a considerable d^ee 
of occupational acidevement. These black women 
were nonthreatening to white men because their 
double*mbtority status placed them outside the 
realm of institutionalixed rul^ of exchange since 
they could not exchange sexual attractiveness for 
the r^t to enjoy desired goods. Their soeual 
possession by white men in no concrete way 
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enhanced their status since high^tatus white men 
coukf have sexual access to black women, if they 
wished, withmit bavii^ to offer mcome and status 
thstHigh marriage in return. Until recently, the 
black woman was »^>posed to be p^chdogicatty 
ami socially rewarded by the mere fact that a 
white man was intcrc^ed in a sexual association 
with her. 

Actually, it is important to note that black 
{»*ofessional women earn more on the average 
tlmn white professional women (Sorldn, 1S72)« 
This is partly became black women seem to tiave 
been less regained from enterii^ hlgh-payiiv 
**mascniline*' occupatkms and partly becaiM blade 
women have lower geographical mobility and 
hence greats seniority (Sorkin, 1972). Almquist 
(1973), toweycr, fowd that af t^ standardixing for 
education an^ occiiMitlon, no race dlsolmination 
in terms of wages is evident between white and 
black women. Howev^, wh«i the blade female^ 
income U standardised to that of the blade matct 
the income differmice due to sex dlaeriminatlon is 
high foamely, $2,501}. Furthermore, white 
females, standardized in t^ms of ^Sacation and 
occupation to irtiite males, earn m the average 
$4,470 less than witite males, wMle the income 
difference (due to race <&scrimination) between 
black and white males is only $1,772 (AlnKiuist, 
1973). It seems that being t^dc may be bidirectly 
an asset to tAghig educated women over similarly 
eAmated white women. Black women who are not 
weM e^bscated may ^ffer an ea>nomic double 
penalty from their doutide^-mimarity status. In 
geiMralt sex dlscriminatioit a|^>ears to exceed race 
discrimination since, after controlling for 
edk^tion ami ocm^tion (access to whteh is 
greatly inhibited by sex and race discrimination), 
income (fiscrepancles arc latgv t>etween black 
men ami women than between black and white 
women or between l^de and white men. 



De^ite the many Afferent ov^laK>ing stra» 
tifieation systems and the fact that the degr^ of 
discrimination that any woman experiences is 
determined by the particular configuratkNi of 
status she occupies in these i^atification »s- 
terns, many of the tl^^ies and research studies 
have abstracted sex discrimination and dMlt with 
it exclusively. Possibly a definition of sm 
discrimination b necessary at this point Sex 
discrimination refers to the differential trratment 
of women and men on the ba^ of their 
cati^orical membership, that is, on the basis of 
their gender, without consideration of individual 
differences in terms of ability, competence, incli- 
nation, and commitment. 

The sex stratification system is maintained, 
and women are assigned and kept at the sub- 
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ordlniu poiitioo by mtjmi of sex role eoeializa' 
tkxi ai wett as by sw UiBcriroifitlion. Sex role 
eociftliMittoR refers to the cognitive ami iMming 
piooeMt by wh^^ mmimi (end men} internalize 
tltt mx role ideokcyt that li| a oomplex body of 
atemotyped beUefi about the '^Inature* (inferior 
and weiw of momeo aixi the sex^^tppropriate 
meam for ihariiig la the diatr&Hition of valued 
good! (that iai Incomet itatua, am) power)* 

Succeaiful sex role eoeializalfon guarantee 
the tringit^ \^^ of lexist individuals who will 
discriminate on the basis of genderi u{^d sexisti 
prejudioed values; and maintain the sex strati* 
fioation lystem. Ttm existence of a sex strati^* 
fication system is legitimised by respected and 
influmtial Ideologief-Teliglous, moral, or 
adeatlflc-^ by some oombinatbn of such ideo^ 
logies* DepeiM&ig upon the type of society and 
the prevailit^ degree of social differentiation and 
coQiplaxityi the type of legitimising ideol<^ 
varies. The more 'Closed" a society in terms of 
social mobility and the less soeialty ^fferentiat^ 
and complex, the more the legitimaticm of 
women% subordinate position is derived from 
practicaliy immutable rel^kuA and/or moral 
ideologissL The more a society is '\)pen," socially 
differentiated, and complex, the more the 
legitimation is {M^minantly derived from sci- 
Mtiflo ideology, which can be potentialty 
attaciced for its correctness on more 'kibjective,'^ 
scientific (and hence subject to ppoot and chai^^ 
gromids. 



Sex Frcjodice 

Tumii^ now to examine the nature of sex 
pre^KHce (or sexiim)) and its behavioral correlate, 
ih€ existing literature deals mainly with race 
prejudice and only infers the extent to which 
existing theorto and research findings are equally 
applicable to sexism* The belief thec^y of 
prejudice sugg^ts that when an imihridual is 
perceived as black or a woman, the tendmcy is to 
maice aseumptiona about hlsyh^* differmt beUefs, 
aasumpttons which mecount for cmr negative 
feelings and discriminatory acttons toward that 
bidividuaL The MsumptSon that anottm' individual 
will not validate on«% belief systems tends to 
^ipoee one negativety toward that person (Banks, 
2974)* Furth^miK^ it seems that prajudiee, 
raetef or sexfsm is the outcome of a combination 
of the tendency by thoee who are already prej- 
udioed to perceive hladks or women as dissimilar 
to themselves and of the tendency for this 
pereepticm of dissimilarity to trigger an even 
greater degree of pre judice. 

in faety the beUef theory can explain aome 
allots of s«ism that are ea^ res s ed by mean of 
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overt, blatant sex dis^imination. In eocietl^i and 
in periods in whidi the type of dress, the ov^all 
appearance, the language and the exiat&ig norms 
about belttvior est^dished and accentuated dif** 
ftf«iMs between men and women, we fif^ the 
moat Idatant sexism and sex <itteariminatSon 
directed agaimt women* The veils mmi by 
t^NMSttrt in MiMlim oomtrikM provide a sfrikii^ 
exam^ of the csMtion of and the accent plaeed 
upon a visQ^Ie different between men anc 
women. Since c^fferef^s could, at least theo^ 
reticaUy, result in sex discriminaticm in either 
direction, it is ^ content of the acMntuated 
differences that helps to ui^rline women% 
84tf>ordinate, diqpendent po^tkxu Ttie crimdlnes, 
the corsets, the long narrow ^drts, the dainty 
ahoes, the long hair all helped wderlbie not onty 
the Mistimce of two s^Mu^ate i^Ms--^ "man^ 
world^ and the *^omanVi world^Miut also the 
weaic, helpless, and di^mlent 'Vulture^ of women. 



It must be pointcKi out, however, that the 
present trend in the United States and most 
Wei^em European cotmtries toward uidsex 
clothes, hair styles, and appearance, especially 
amcmg the young, is a helpful and necessary but 
not iRif fioient condition to break down sexism and 
sex dteciimination. Probabty overt, ttotant sex 
discrimination is affected by this unisex tendency, 
which plays down the anatomical and physical 
differcnceii between men and women. And it is 
again this ^ipmdy proclaimed type of sex dis* 
crimination-'the overt, blatant type— that is first 
and most affected non-^^miimtion legisis* 
tion, policies, and ideologies. But unless pey« 
ohotogleal sexism to eriUIicated, sex discrimination 
goes underground and becomes more dii|;uised and 
sidt»tle, but no less invidious. And because oS its 
Sid>tlety, it is more deadly and mcu'e persistent. 



Other studies have shown that highly prej- 
udioed individuals tend to maice grosser dis- 
o'iminations unctar stress (than in more neutral 
situations), to include the subject of their 
preju<ttce in the aame category with an ianoowt 
bystander, and to project their hostility onto the 
latter. Imm [^^K&ced peof^ rea^ to stress with 
a tendency to make ^ner differentiations 
(Berkowits, 1961). Ttm$ finiSngs f^m race 
prejudiM become vety relevant since, tti^ agree 
with observations that and« the preamt rtmsftd 
conditions of un^ploym^it, inflation, and severe 
budget cuts, men and women who are hin^ sexist 
tef^ to make more gross sexist evaluations, 
juilgments, and decisioos than before^ especially if 
they are personally inv(dved in potentialty 
tluiatiming dtuations in terms of income, 
employmttt, prom^Uon, tenure, or access to 
power* 
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The import&nt Lisues ares To what extent b 
aexlim translated into sex (^^erimination? What 
is the tspt ot sex cUscriinination? What are the 
eomiitions that tend to enhance or d«presa the 
acted^t d^ree m% discrimination? Available 
sludiea on tht relaiionsh^ between race pre|iidiee 
and race discrimination have shown that r^cNled 
attitudes and actual behavior ere not consistmt 
(Merton« 1949| Rose, 19S6| Simpscm & Ying^, US8; 
Westie, 1964). Highty pre^ced indivic&sis tend 
to be more ir^onsislent becaiM they are affected 
by a number of conditions and social ^m^aintSt 
su(^ as prevailing valu^ r^arding the natrn^, 
rights^ and treatment of blacks or n^men and ti^ 
type of relatloiirhip and interactkm with the 
pe»on in question ^Linn, 1S65| OeFriese & Ford, 
1968f Warner & Dennii^ !97U, Nonprejudiced 
Individuals are quite cone^ed idx^ut and 
influenced how tf^y think others will interpret, 
evaluate, and react to their behavior v^-e«^is 
blacks or women lUnstf 19S5; Fendrich, lS67i 
Warner k Dennis, 1971). This explaira why, once 
the Women% liberation Movement ideology 
became wiite^ead in the United States. 
Semdinavia, and some other Western European 
nations, some men--who were neva* sexist^felt 
free to treat women as equals and as indiviihials 
and to discontinue (Sscriminatory behaviors they 
adhered to in the past because of (Msrceived social 
constraints (Safilios-Sothschild, 197^» 

The present, persisting poor agreement 
between sexism and sex-discriminatory behavior 
may be attributed to the following principal 
reasonsL 

(1) Prejudiced people may appear to 
be free of sexism according to 
standard attitude measure^ 
especially if they are well edu- 
cated and can, theref<^e, effec- 
tively dissi mulate socially 
**undesirable*^ attitu^s, such as 
sexist attitudes. As sexism 
increasii^ly becomes something 
that ^iee^ people should not 
feel, subtle measure are needed 
to tap the dimensions involved* 
Apparent iiKonsistencies be- 
tween attitudes and behavior 
may be only measurement arti- 
facts and may in fact represent a 
good fit between sexism and sex- 
discriminatory behavior. 

(2) In many eckicational and occupa- 
tional settings in the United 
Stat^ and a few European 
societies, there are p^eho^ 
logical, social, and occasionally 
economic sanctiora imposed for 
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demonstrated sex discrimination. 
Therefore, even highly preju- 
dice individuals— especially 
those in prominent, decisionmak- 
ing positions— often have to 
mask tf^ir pre^dice and to 
refrain from overt sex 
cUscrimiration or ai^ required to 
take action against ongoing overt 
sex discrimination. Itiis 
situation creates oogmtive 
dissonance in them, since they 
remain as prejudiced as ever, but 
at least some of them cope with 
the resulting stress by reexamin- 
ing tl^ir beliefs about women 
and by lessening the degree to 
which they are sejcist (Sisfilic^ 
Rothschild, 1974a). 

<3) Some individuals wYk) are not 
sexist may discriminate against 
wom^ in one Ci»ilext but not In 
finother. Because sex prejudice 
is not cmidimensimial, some men 
may be free of {»^judice with 
respect to women's educational 
and occupational rights and 
options but may be unwilling to 
trrat women as equals in the 
familial, sexual, and affective 
contexts (SaflUos-Rothschlld, 
1972a). 

It tnust be omptuisi^ed that it is very 
difficult to draw conclusions regarding the degree 
of agreement between sexist altitudes and beliefs 
and sex^Hiiscriminat^y behavior partly because it 
is increasingly difficult to. accurately measure 
sexist attitudes and partly becatme r^earch 
hitherto has seldom tsipped varieties of sexist 
behavior beyond the overt, blatant type of sex 
discrimination. Inconsistencies are, therefore, 
probably due to measurement shortcomings rather 
than to actual, meaningful discrepancies* 

A Typology of Sex Discriininatloo 

Sex dscrimination may be expressed and 
acted out different^ according to the type of 
soeie^, tht prevailing vahi^ about equality and 
freedom, the social desirability of sex cttscrimina- 
tion, the degree of sex prejudice, the acting 
individual, the value attach^ to the *^oo(to^ at 
stake, as well as the characteristics of the women 
toward whom the sex discrimination !. directed. 
While we shall consider the effect of each of 
these factors on the type and intensity ^ s^ 
disis-imination, it is helpful to start with a concise 
typology of sra discrimination. This include two 



pHiJor e«t«|ori«u formal tnd informal sax dii- 
OfimlnatkR. Tht first Mtai^ k dividiKt into 
Uidiract and inatitutiotial diaeriminaticn 
(coiqpdicd ot ovart and diaguiiad sax dis- 
crimination). 



ftormal Sax Discrimination 

This tarns rafars to sasdst bah&vlors that 
hava baaa formalixad as polietes, laws, rulas» <^ 
praeadants and ara folio wad as *Skie proeass." 
Formal aw discrimination may vary ^^ordbv ^ 
tlia degraa of diraotnaai and ttm dagraa 
ovartnaai of tha discriminatory actioia. 

Indiract sex di»eriminstion> «-This tarm 
rafan to sax discrimination tbat oan taka pia<» at 
OM iaval or satting on *k»bjactiva" groumls 
baeausa ovart and informal sax discrimination ms 
sueeaaifully carriad out at pravious lavals or in 
otDar contaxts. For axam{^a, coraidarabla sax 
discrimination at ti)a univml^ laval is indict 
baeatM ovart and informal an discrimination at 
tlM alamentary and high school Iaval as wall as 
within tba familiy has alrsady allminatad many 
cptionsi shspad aspirations^ Uku, am] disiiiessi 
stifled tacMts and potmtialsf and instilted sax*- 
appropriata t^in and oxitrols. 



pravailing valu^, sax ratio of taadMn or 
profttsors and school or coltega administratcm» 
and aex-Mgragatad schools and coU^pM ra^-Mcnt 
discriminatory faaturi» i^ainst which eo<tf!d- 
ar^»la lagal and pcfHdar polemics mitft t>a aroioad 
bafora tbiv can t>a attack^ and chained. 
lAStltttticmal maidtMua, sm^ ss taaeh^rsy school 
adminii^atora, and vontional eounaalorsy can 
partial^ eotmtmtct the sax diffansnUatkm of 
citfTiculums and fields if thay do not thamsalvas 
andone tlw appropriatanms of micta su 
diffarantiati^ 

Institutional sax discrimination may ba 
ov«t« if tt>c institutional i»t>ceM^ and pcdiciM 
openly discriminata on the basis of gandari or 
dsgulsadf If sax discriminatim takes place under 
the guise of anottm^ more universal and socially 
aecaptidkle ^itmlon, fiich as age limit for ccdli^ 
admksiCH»» undesirabiUty of credit transfersi w 
exclusion of psrt-tima a^uSante ttim graduata and 
profasskmsl schools {which discriminata almost 
entirely against women collide students]L In soma 
cas^ the diq^uise loed for a«K discrimination is 
rfdicukKis, as whm university pollcf^ axduM 
pr^nant sUidents from ramrch assistantshipa 
(and other financial aid to graduate students) on 
the basis of their ^t^r^T^wicy rather than on tha 
basis of gander^ 



Institutional sex discrimfauttton,' -This term 
refers to sax-discriminatory behavior that has 
bean built into tha formal polid^ of institutioiv. 
This type of strt^titfalf institutionaiiMd sax 
discrimination tandi to ba parpatuatad 1^ 
pre^idkMd and noopra^KUcad paraons alike 
(Burkayp 1971| Blaui^i 1972| BarfcanoviCy 1973| 
Butsch, 1»74| Bmokraitis & Fa^ ISUh 
Isolated^ non|»raJucScad Indivicfoals in powerless 
poaitions cannot go affective^ a^Inst 
Institutioiial sex discrimination, even if their 
coneciousnesa is raised significantly to raeopiiaa 
sax^4jscriminatory practtevs. Many noopra ju^Md 
individuals ara not oonecious of tha s«- 
Ascrimtoatofy natwe of mai^ poUeies they follow 
aii<l pfafiitipai in which tJiay aiifi«a« Wban» 
howavwt nmstjf individuals within an institution 
are nonpr^Jiidieed and baeoma oonecious of sax- 
diserfmina^ institutional proeeasee, thay can 
cfcsnga thasa pfQcea s es, aipaelal^ if at least soma 
of them hai^ pow«r and aocktal and/or kgal 
SMpport U ean ba aiguad that scN&a s^uctiu^al 
aipacts of institutions whidi ara dtracti^ and 
indiraetjy omtl^ seat discrimtoatory ara to a 
laifa extent b^ond tha control of indivfdual 
lortitutkioal masOwsv ragtrdlaas of their dsgraa 
oi aax prajudiaa. 'riddng tha educational 
institiition as an example sta^turti ftaturas such 
aa aax^farantiatad eorrieiduma and fields 
(detanainad by aantraliaad higher authoritiaa and 
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Informal 8«£ Discrimination 

IWs t^m refers to sn-discrim4i .story 
practiMs and bahavioiv of pre^idiced indiv^lusls 
that may vary con^derably with r^>6Ct to the 
degree of ovartnass or subtlety. Since informal 
sax discriminatim is carriad out by prejudiced 
indivi^mlst it may taka place ran^iinlless of ^e 
dagraa of institutional sex discrimination (XHSsant* 
In its ftAtiest forms* infc^mal sex discrimination 
can ba succassftiUy practiced even when tha 
formal pcdicias and rules of an institution not only 
ara nondisolminatory twt ctear^ forbid and even 
punish sex dis^mkiat^ 

While all typ«i of sax discrimination ara 
usually found in an sociatiasy different types of 
diserimination ara mora raliad ig>on in <ttnferent 
so det ia fc One of tha important sociatal dif- 
tMoom is tha axjdicitnaai and thoroughness of 
tile oravaiUnf sax role nKHsliTatinn DrooaaL Tba 
mora oloaad a sM^ty and tha lass equality is 
valued and I^timixad by influential pditieal and 
social idaolo|$es» the more wism can be overt* 
Then the sociaaxation of children can aa^citly 
and jystamsticslfy pr^^iara them to fit in a tflwU 
sax stratificatiw system* little girte ar«^ made > 
feal im important and valuable than their 
brotham in all ciroimistanees* ParMti ara proud 
<tf their sons «d hnf iribout them to f riandi and 
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relative!* Even when they have to imnUh them 
harder and nK>re freqy«itly, it is etew that tney 
have an admiration and a wealoiess for them and 
for their rough, miruly, •♦masculine" behavior. 
Boy% are given the best morsels of food and. In 
oises of food scarcity, the^ are given most of the 
food whUe girts wffer from malnutrition. Girls 
(^>serve the subs^vsent position of their mothers, 
who take orders from their fathers, are shouted at 
when they have disobeyed th^ <»*ders, and are 
treated as servants and objects. Girls also witness 
the family drama wten anoth^ girl is b<yn instead 
of an ejipected and ho{»ed*for boy. Everybody is 
unhappy, tears ara shed, and ml infrequ&itly the 
father is ai^ry and turns his anger against his wife 
who **can only bear girls.^ Furth^more, the 
menage that the subordinate position is the girls' 
rightful place in the sex stratification system gets 
acrosE to them by the fact that brothers (even 
those younger fhan their sisters) become the 
protectors, conboUers, and overseers of their 
sisters, and have the r^t to beat tl^m up, to 
embarrass them, to shout at them, and to run 
their lives. With such clear-cut, eKplicit, and 
poignant sex role socialisation experiences, girls 
have to be bom reoels to attempt or be able to 
escape their ^tural^ sub(»>dinate positicm in the 
sex stratification system. 



in closed societies with relatively little 
upward social mobility, people do not have aspira- 
tions and expectations to charge their lives 
rignificantly from that of tteir parents and 
therefore tend to accept their assigned place. In 
such societies, a particularistic rather than a 
univwsalistic orientation accentuates women's 
inability to escape traditional sex role stereot^>es 
and sex-stereotyped options since decisions and 
evaluations are made on the basis of what one^ 
sex is (^a woman*1 Nither than on the basis of 
what one can do (individual abilities, talents, and 
competaice). 



In i^ch societies, because sex role socializa^ 
tion is so explicit, pervasive, and thorough and 
because sex discrimination is also self -understood* 
clear cut, and overt, there is no need for 
elaborate and md>t}e sex discriminatkxu This, 
there is no ne<A to rely upon disguised insti- 
tutiCiiial or informal sex discrimination. Nor is 
ther^ a need for systematic societal checks at 
diffluent critic points in order to screw out 
women who may have slipped Uu^h. Because of 
this, the v&y few women who ^ape the sex role 
soeialisation can, if tl;ey are highly intelUgoit or 
of high status, beat sex discrimination by using 
their partioularistle chai^^istics (high intellf- 
genee or social status) and manage to reach Mgh 
positions am! enjoy considerable power. 
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On the other hand, the more social mobility 
becomes possible or ejyiected in a society, the 
more universalistic are the criteria (actually or 
ideally) used, the more equality becomes valued 
and legitimized by major ideologies, and the mcx^e 
sex role socialiution and s«i discriminati^m tend 
to be<N>me »ibtle and disgu^d under other more 
acceptable pretences. Girls are told that they are 
Afferent from bo^ but equally important. At 
the same time parents, teachers, and the media 
admire and emphasize masculine pursuits, mascu- 
line characteristics, masculine achievements, and 
male heroes. Girls Cire encouraged to do well in 
school, but the menage is clear that if they are 
too intelligent and too h^y achievii^, boys will 
not be interested in taking them CHit and will not 
fall in love with them. Girls are brought up with 
the rhet(M*ic thst they are ff^e to do whatever 
they w^h but ^e carefully indoctrinated and 
steered to do the "right thii^,^ that is, to accept 
the constraints of feminine stereotypes in order to 
be loved and accepted. 

Since this type of more subtle and p^- 
chological sex role socialization may not be 
consist^tly successftil or always expertly carried 
out, and t^ause s^ disa*imination cannot be 
blatant, a great wealth of techniques and means 
to discriminate {H*oliferate as checks at different 
critical points of access. Thus, elatx)rate indirect 
means of sex discrimination, disguised sex dis* 
criminaticm, and informal sex discrimination 
techniques «{re used. The last are relied upon the 
most for controlling "deviants" from sex-ster^ 
typed optiiHts and behaviors. Some inf€»'mal sex 
discrimination techniques require actors who are 
aware of their sexism; in others, the sexism may 
be unconscious. The fact that ctften unknowingly 
sexist individuals successfully use informal tech* 
niques of sex diso'iminaticHi was clearly demon- 
strated in the United SUtes after the widespread 
dissemination of the role ideol<^." When 
some teachers, professors, parents, vocational 
c(Hmsei<^ administraUx^s, employers, or 
therapists realized how s^ discriminatory many 
of their techniques, arguments, advice, or sug-^ 
geslions were, they tieeame anxious to change* 
them f^iKse they had not been aware of their sexist 
behavior. 

Tlie important feature of sex <&ia*imination 
in open, universalistic^iented societies is that 
sex discrimination in all its forms is pervasive in 
all societal structures and institutions at all 
levels. Even women who have managi;^ to escape 
the limitations of an effective sex role socializa- 
tion cannot get through the many sex-dis- 
criminatory checks built into all important access 
points. Furthermore, the m€^e open and 
universalistic the society purports to be, the more 
women and men are i^ven the impression that 
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liHiy are mAkii^ ttti ohoicei and that decisions 
ooiie«mii« them are made on the t^sSs of objec- 
tive, uhivenalistic criteria. Am kHig as no 
particular social movement has mack *^^id<r*^ a 
sufpecl crit^ion, it continues to be i^d as a 
vaU4^ si^^tantive criterim for differentiating 
"appropriate" fieldSi pc^tions, promotkms, 
salaHesy and c^h^ options for men and iiK>inen» 

FoUowifig the Women^ Liberation Movement 
and ensuing sex role ideology, it becomes clear 
that gende' is a suspect mterion on which to base 
valid decisions. Sex discrimination become 
ii!egal« but it does not disappeari it only goes 
underground* New subtler, m<^ sophisticated 
siratssies and teclmitiues are devised in order to 
ditgulff or enfor^ sex liiscrimination while 
officiaUy complying with ncmdiscriminatory ndes 
and poUeies, The most well-hnown tfjchnique is 
tok^m, i^y which the complying in^itution 
admits cmly cme (or two) female studoite or hires 
one (or two) female employees, professcK^s, or 
i^inistrators in an aC-male field, it is only 
recently, however, that research has ^own the 
dynamics by whidi such tokenism truly consti^tes 
sax discrimination. 

Por example, researcii on the tyr>e of rol«$ 
models that token faculty women provide for 
female studaits hss shown that ^ch faculty 
women tend to accentuate the mar^inality and 
, inappropriat^wss of women in the professional 
field involved. Women, therefore, are dis- 
criminated against in that they do not feel 
encoiS'aged to opt for masculine fields, and the 
available research findings show that in fact they 
choose fields much less often in universif ks and 
departments in which there is an insufficient 
number of women faculty models to normalize 
their professional choice. Furth^more, token 
momm faculty members may occask>nally serve 
as negative models because of their jown peculiar 
kiioj^ncrac^ lifestyles, which again t^d to 
stand out instead of being normalised within a 
lazger groMP of faculty women (Litton-Fox, 1973). 
Token women faculty members have in the past 
aeted (and are still oecask>na% acting) as nega- 
tive models through the *k}ueen bee^ ^ndrome, 
that is, by actively discouraging women from 
enteriflf the field, by beii^ hostile toward women, 
aiid by actively discriminatit% against them 
through grades and i^^earch opporUmities. t^us, 
di^Mirtments of engineering or physics can comply 
with affirmative aotion by ad<Ung one ^ two 
nomen to their faculty without in fact diminishing 
the degree of indirect discriminaticm against 
women students. 

Tokeoiim in student admissions at cSfferent 
levels has proved even more discriminatory and 
destructive for the women students involved. A 



recent stu^y examined the nature of interactitms 
that take place when a aolo woman finds h^felf in 
a professional peer gtoi^ such as a group of 
psychiatric rodents er psyi^tric graduate aftu*- 
dentSi and the effect tl^se interactions have on 
the training and integration fihan<^ of the women 
(Frenk & Wolman, 1973}* Hie stiuly Aowei that in 
Mch cf the six pe^ groi^a observed, the men 
reacted negatively to the woman "intruder'' in 
their all-male groi^ and used a variety ^ tech- 
niques neutralize i^r pr^ence and present the 
all-male atmosphere and quality of interaction. 
M&i continued to talk between themselves, 
intellectualixing feelings raUw than expressing 
them as they are required to do during psychiatric 
trainii^, because in this way tlwy cwld emphasize 
their masculinity. A1k> men avoided pa^ir^^or in 
any way allying with the IcHie woman in orda* to 
avoid disrupti)^ the cirt^esiv^ess t>etween the 
male members or sharing her deviant am] marginal 
role. Ti^ possOiility f(H> sexual attractkm made 
the woman^ presence even more threatening, 
since an occurrence would constitute a Mghly 
disruptive element in tl^ mate relationshii^ and 
friendships* Men handled this potentiality for 
sexual attraction by ^mplete^ ignoring the 
woman^ sexually ami by cmdemning h^ to a low 
and margiiml status. Consistmtly the soto woman 
was defined as cteviant, was belated, and was 
macte peripheral and marginal regardless of her 
behavior, her personality, of the type of coping 
te^miques Thus, women are c£scrimkiated 

against by their male peers since tl^ir forced 
marginality seriously interfere with the outcome 
of their trainii^. Some be^me so discouraged 
that they dr<^ out altogeth^ and others enjoy 
limited training experiences because they are 
exeluded from the gro^^i (Frank k Wolman, 1873). 

Some recent evi^nce is even more disturb- 
ing, indicating even when larger numbers of 
women are admitted to previCHisly masculine 
professional ^hools, such as medical schools, 
institutional polici^ that require the subdivision 
of students into smaller groups serve to reduce 
the preser^ of woman to cmly one in each group. 
A recent sirvey of women medical students 
showed that they were told informally but firmly 
that no more than ^e fiirl shoukS belm« to eadi 
sman instructional group of usually seven to eight 
students {Campbell, 1973). Sometimes the reason 
for this di^^ersion of women was clear and 
expliciti ^omen shouldn^ get ti^ether, so they 
start prot^tting, i^^tetingf and a. j t/iis Women% 
Lib ncmsense.'' But even when the rationale was 
not expllciUy stated, the results were clearly 
discriminatory against the women, as a recent 
Btu^ of such grmipa of medical stsidents in an 
anatomy class ^wed (Frankt U7S)« SimUar to 
the fate of the solo peychiatric trainee, the solo 
female medical student in the instruct ^nal small 
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groupB io ih€ AMtomy class was totaiiy ignored 
and excluded ttom the topical conversation by her 
fellow medical students* was macte nrar^inalf and 
had little c^iamse to partici{>&te in the crucial 
training wcperiences (Frank, 1975). 

AU the idK»ve recent evidence from small* 
group researeh in the United States suggests that 
when overt sex discrimination becomes Illegal, 
prejudiced individuals revert to subtler, informal 
sex discrimination that can be documented and 
combated only with great difficulty. This is the 
price that sdcietles pay when legal and social 
changes take place before the large majority of 
individuals have values and attitudes consonant 
with these changes. It is inter^ting to ^culate 
about the form that sex discrimination will take 
now that even these subtler technk]u^ have been 
uncovered and made public. Will sexist pec^le 
give up or become even more ingenious? 



Content of Sex DiscritniQatioQ 

'fuming now to the content of sex discrim- 
ination^ we shall examine the accumulated 
evidence from a considerable number of r^arch 
studies which have shown the dynamics of sex 
discrimination within the context of concrete 
settings. We shall limit our presentation to the 
educational and occupaticxial setting for which 
there is sufficient research evidence. Most of the 
relevant research, especially with r^^ard to sex 
discrimination at the elementary school l^vel, has 
taken place in the United States and Canada. 
Whenever relevant research is available from the 
U.SLS.R«f Sweden, Poland, or other countries, it 
will be incorporated into the discussion. 

Sex Discrimination at the Elementary and High 
School Levels 

At these levels, sex discriminatit^ may be 
indirect, overt institut onal, or informaL Indirect 
sex dbcriminatlon at the elementary school level 
has been main^ aecompli^^ outside tt^ schools 
in the family and by the mass media* Available 
nssearch has amply documrated that mothers and 
fathers behave iSfferently toward daughters and 
sons f^m the tima of birth CLynn & Sawrey, 1962| 
Dfoppleman & Schaefer> 1963$ Moss, 1967? Moss et 
aL» 1969$ Goldberg & Lewis, 19SS| Lewin, 19?2)» 
Some of these aax-differmtiated parfh<ial 
behaviors are of great Interest because of the 
implications they have for the long^ange eduoa- 
tfooal behavior and achievements of daughters and 
iOfis> Boys, for exBmple» are givei- rr^e and 
earlier indepmdenee tniniiig (CoHard, 19M)\ more 
.punishment (Dfoppleman & Schaefer, 1963)| and 
more eneoiragement intellMtually than girls 
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(Lynn & Sawrey, 1972). Mothers maintain phy- 
sically close and affectionate relationships with 
their daughters fcx* a longer period (rf time than 
with their knis (l^is, 1972); ttey reward them 
morci and they punish them le^. Daught^s, 
therefore, tend to receive much more affection 
and approval while sons receive a better balance 
of poisitive and negative react icms from their 
mothers. Actually, girls seem to suffer from too 
much love and maternal concern. Some j^y- 
chc4ogists have pointed out that mclhers and 
fathers tend to be much more anxious md 
protective toward their dai^hters than toward 
their sons and, therefore, even to encourage 
<tependcncy in tl^m as a guarantee that they will 
remain protected by the parents (Hoffman, 1975). 
Thus, despite the greater maturity and sturdin^ 
of the female infant (Garai & Schienfeld, 1968), 
parents are anxious abcnit the ind^ndent 
behaviors of girls and happy and relaxed over 
similar behaviors by tK>ys. 

As Hoffman (1975) conducted, a maternal 
sex-differentiated behavior that could be lat>eled 
"overhelp" may be the most detrimental behavior 
for dau^ters^ development of independence and 
achievement motivation. If the parent responds 
to the childfs cryii^ asking for help too quickly, 
the child never has a chance to develop the ability 
to tolerate frustration, to tackle the prcAlem by 
itself, and to explore possible »>lutions. There is 
evicfence that mothers tend much more quickly 
and frequently to help girls than boys when faced 
with a difficult task. ITius, girls learn to be 
dependent q>on adults for he^ rather than trying 
to cope with problems and difficult situations and 
explc^ing solutions by themselves. 

Furthermore, mothers place a greater 
degree of pressure t&t achievement and indepen-* 
dence on their boys of preschool oge than on 
their girls. In addition, mothers tend to reward 
bo^^ aj^ession as appropriate Masculine** 
behavior while girls* aggressim is never rewarded 
and only indirect expressions at best are 
tolerated. Mothers place pressure on girls for 
^feminine^ neatness, obedience, and conformity 
while the pressure on t>oys is for independence and 
achievement (Hatfield et aL, 19S7). Another 
obaervatim study showed, fdmilariy, that fathers 
significantly more often p(»itivdy reinforce 
d^endent rather than independent daughters 
(Osofsicy ic OKHtmn^ 1972). 

It seems that high achievemf /it motivation 
ir girls is fostered by exactly those parental 
behaviors which iu*e the o^^osite those fost^ 
irg «femininity,« Namely, achievement motivation 
is higher in girls when their mothers are leas 
affectionate and less nurturant and when they set 




high sitandards for their diiughta*s* tnteUretual 
achievement. Furthermopc, daughters ar* more 
{iroficient in both reading and arithmetic 
achievement teste when theU* mothers hold high 
achievement esepectations (Crandall et aLt 19S4}« 
While the best condition for fostering ''femininity" 
in girb appears to be maternal affeett<^ und 
nurturance (HetheringtoHf lS67)t ilm best t^ of 
maternal behavior for high-achievement socializa- 
tion is a balance of «varmth combined with some 
{Htnishment and distance on the |>art of moth^ as 
well as high espectations for acUevement and 
indepem^ee (Berenst IS72; Stein & Baileyi 1973). 
Thus, mothers* 'V^ver-affection'^ lavi^ed on 
daughters represents the subtlest and sweetest but 
also probably one of the most potent ty{^ of sex 
discrimination. All these socialization studies, 
most of whicl> are <^)servationalf suggest that girls 
and boys are differentially conditkmed by their 
parents so that by the time they go to school^ 
theys 

(1) Are fiivvare of existing sex role 
stereotypes and sex-appropriate 
behaviors. 

(2) Have already been influenced by 
their parents' sex-differentiated 
behaviors such that girls have a 
greater tendency to be obedient^ 
neat, passive, and dependent, and 
boys have a greater tendency to 
be agg^sssive, disobedient, 
indepeni^nt, exploring, and crea- 
tive. 

These tendencies, instilled in children by 
parental sex role sociaUi^tion and reinforced 
through all the books and comics they read and all 
the television shows and advert ischients they see, 
constitute significant indirect sex discrimination 
since they pave the way for sex discrimination in 
schooL 

The more children advance in school^ the 
more in<Hrect sex discrimination builds up from 
grade to grade. The more intense the informal 
*uui institutional sex discrimination on the part of 
tMcherSf ctirrietdumi, read^ and school struc^ 
tures has be^ in early grades, the more indir^t 
MX discrimination operates in later grades. Boys 
and girls tend increasingly to behave according to 
lex role stereotypes and further to justify 
teachers* sex-differentiated behaviors and 
expectations and all typ^ of ongoing sex«dis* 
criminatory practices* 



Once boys and girls start going to school 
Cfrom kindergarten on), they are faced with a 
number of institutional sex-discriminatory fea- 



tures, most of which are quite overt. The first 
such f eatut^ is the sex composition ot Xtm faculty, 
which in most countries is quite skewed toward 
the female sex at the lower grades and 
increasingly toward the male sex at higher grades 
and in administrative petitions. Prob^ly the 
American case represents an ext'emet s^ee only 
2 percent of the dementary sclKKd teachers are 
male while v^ few women are sc}kh>1 
r«dmin^trat(H*s, tHit similar situations are 
replicated in several socio ties« Such a clearly 
sm-differentiated school hierarchy transmits the 
message to girls that women, even when they 
work, occupy subordinate positicms in which they 
must obey men and abide their decisi(His« Such 
a message is quite powerfid in helpii^ consolidate 
tl^ effects of the continuous ir^ormal sex- 
discriminatory practices to which girls (and boys) 
are si^jected. 

Children are exposed to sexist books and 
illustrated material even before they can read and 
to clearly sexist texts from the time they can 
read. Content analyses of elementary school 
texts of all types (history, literature, and even 
arithmetic) carried out in the United States 
(DeCrow, 1972| Saario et aL, 1973$ Tsylor, 1973| 
Frazier & Sadker, 1973| Levy & ^aeey, 1973; 
Stacey et aL, 197^| in Sweden (Fredriksson, 1969| 
Berg, 19S9)| and in Norway and Finland (Berg, 
1969) show that readers not only reflect t\m sex 
stratification system in the society but even 
surpass reality by p^traying an even more sexist 
society than is true at pre^t« Fathers are 
£Hresented as the sole breadwinners imd 
decisionmakers and as exclusively involved in 
traditicmai stereotyped male activities. Mothers 
are depicted almost excli^vely as homemakers 
and nurturers. When tf^ are shown as working 
women, they are nurses, teachers, or secretaries* 
Furthermore, mothers are presented as (kill, inef- 
fectual, almost totally preoccupied with house- 
work and shewing, incapable of {»^lem-solving, 
and even stupid* 

The sex-discriminatory power of »ich sexist 
school read^ is erarmous since children learn 
within the context of a lenon (hence within the 
context of official knowledge and wisdom), the 
appropriateness and even desirability of a sex 
stratification system in which women must occupy 
the subcH'dinate position. ITim, all their previoia 
perceptions regarding such a sex^tratification 
system become solidified with the seal of educa** 
tion and science. These sexist readers make 
children (especially boys) feel that sex 
discrimination is a ^tural^ {U'ocess that every* 
body follows* 

Probably the most effective type of sex 
discriminatic^ to which school children ai^ sub- 
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jected is the informal set of sex-discHmingtory 
behaviors on the purt of teachers. It must be 
emphasized that, as is often true with itiforniai 
sex di$crimination« those who |K^ctice it may not 
be cof\sei<Hts of the nature of their t>ehavior cr of 
its implications and consequences for the students 
involved* This may be <kie partly to naivete 
oonceming what behavior emstitutes sex dis- 
criminatiofi and partly to lack of understand!!^ of 
the dynamics involved in the translation of a 
tMchar^ behavior or expectation into a students 
behavior. A recent study (Chasen, 1974) Illus- 
trates well the above points* 

The interviewed elementary school teachers 
felt that they treated schoolgirls and schoolboys 
equally In the classroom and resisted the 
implicatiwi of possible sex stereotypii^ in their 
behaviors or thoughts regarding their students* 
When asked specific questions abmit their beliefs 
and behaviors, however, it became clear that they 
held sexist beliefs and exhibited sex*- 
differentiated behaviors that were discriminatcxY 
toward girls. They reported, for example, that 
they believed that boys are innately more aggres- 
sive and girls are innately more passive. They 
also admitted that they were actively dis- 
couraging aggressive behavior in girls (but not in 
boys), thus facilitating a self-fulfllUng prophecy. 
Teachers reported that aggressive behavior In 
teacher-^hild interactions was encouraged more in 
boys than in girls. Furthermore^ teachers 
reported feeling boys* muscles more frequently 
than girls^ and telling boys mc^e often than girls 
that they were strong. They encouraged boys to 
do woodworking, while ^rls were mostly 
encouraged to do ccUage— a sedentary, passive 
activity. More specificaHy; the majority of the 
teachers said that they often enccsaraged boys to 
play with blocks or to do woodworking while only 
a few of them encouraged boys to play with dolls. 
It is interestir^ to note that there was emotional 
resistance on the part o^^ the teachers to boys' 
playing with dolls or to girls' playing with blocks 
(Choien, 1S74). 

A number of observation studies conducted 
in American elementary and high schools have 
documented the teachers' sex-differentfated 
t>ehaviors that constitute a different type of sex 
discrimination directed toward boys and girls. 

Some findings show that teachers praisi . 
well as criticise bo^ more frequently than girls. 
One obiervation study cmcluded that boys were 
asked more direct questims by the teacher than 
girls. Boys were also praised more frequently 
when they gave correct answers and criticized 
more often for incorrect answers or failures to 
respond (S^ophy & Good, 1970). These findinp are 
tignlfiant because they indicate that the 



teachers' sex-differentiated behavior tends to 
place a greater pressure on boys than on girls to 
achieve a pattern that reinforces the one 
produced by ^miiar sex-differentiated j^rental 
behaviors. 

Raieaich fimiii^ indicate that teachers 
interact much more often with b<^ than with 
girls, and these interactions are both positive and 
negative* One <^)servaticHi study concluded that 
boys had more interactions with the teacher than 
girls and appeared to be generally more salient in 
li^ teacher^ f^ceptual field (Bn^hy & Cjood, 
1970). Another (^iservation study of seventh and 
e^th grade classrix^ms concluded that boys were 
more active and interacted more frequently with 
teachers and tl^t boys t^ceived more contacts 
from teachers, both po^tive and negative, while 
girls received fewer contacts but pr<^rti(Miately 
more positi^ ones (Good et al., 1973). In terms of 
these findings, girls seem to be against 
discriminated in that they have fewer contacts 
and interactl<»is wit^ the teacher and are 
experiencing a leas stimulating school environ 
ment than boys. 



Researchers have found that teachers 
approve of girls more than boys because they fit 
better the desirable institutional-type behavior of 
dependent, docile, passive, and obedient children 
who do not disriy^t the cla^room routine. One 
study showed that student teachers prefer 
students described as cfependent, passive, and 
acquiescent and react less favorably to students 
portrayed as independent, ass^tive, and active. 
In fact, all student teachers, men and women^ 
assign the highest mean preference rating to 
conformist, rigkl girls white the independent girls 
receive the lowest rai^lngs (even lower than 
independent boys, who seem to be better 
tolerated) (Good & Grouwns, 1972). Thus, it seems 
that the teachers' ideal of a schoolchild coincides 
with tl^ "feminine" stereotype, a fact that may 
appear to be beneficial to girls in the short range 
but which is clearly detrimental to them in the 
long range« 

Already socialized at home and by the media 
to behave aocordir^ to sex role stereotypes, girls 
receive a very powerful reinforcement to do so 
through the teachers' api;»*oval and rewards, 
includif^ good grades. This proce^ proves 
detrimental to gir^ aft^ a few years since they 
become locked into their m% roles and socialized 
to habitual modes of behavior, which are 
essentially incompatible with autonomy, inde- 
pendeneet and aasertiveness-^haracteristies 
associated with achievement ami with competent 
and effective adult functioning (Grambs Sc 
waetj^, 19661 SadOcer & Sadker^ 1972; Lee, 1973). 
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Boys, on the other hand, tieeause of their 
"maieuline^ socializfttian already begun at hQme» 
tend to displease teachers ami attract their 
(Huiishment and ^iticism but are able to maintain 
their high level of aetlvity as well as their 
autonomy! independence, assertiveaesa, and 
intellectual curiosity. Boys can, thus, attract a 
greater share of the tracher^ attenticm and 
poasitdy become further stimulated by such inter- 
actions. The teachers^ tendency to give lower 
grades to boy$ than to girls (partially as a 
punishment for disruptive behavim*) fnay, in some 
^u»s, tend to reinfo'ce boys' relative^ greater 
emphasis upon learning rather than upon {^easing 
the teacher or obtaining good grad^ 

Qemter and scholastic achievement have 
been shown to be mutually interactive variable 
that affect the teacher% behavior toward the 
students. More specifically* avail^le r^earch 
indicates that teachers tend to tolerate low-^evel 
scholastic achievement better in girls than in bc^s 
since, accordit^ to sex role stereotypes, boys are 
clearly sup{>Dsed to be leaders and to achieve 
highly (Uppitt dc Gold, 19S9; Good et aL, 1973)* 
Because of teachers* high ^pectatioi^ for boys, 
their failure to achieve is punished with 
disapproval am^ rejection while the teachers 
behave more cordially to girls with similar low- 
achievement levels (Lippitt & Gold, 1959). The 
more recent study (Good et aL, 1973) showed that 
low^ehievement boys are especially likely to be 
highly criticized by teachers, to receive little 
teacher fee<t>ack about their acai^mic wori(, and 
to get Uttle opportunity to r sspoinL The study 
showed that while high-achievement boys have 
more frequent and more supportive contacts with 
teachers than high-achievement girls, low- 
achievement boys have fewer and more negative 
contacts with teachers than !ow-«chievement girls 
(Good et aL, 1973). Low-echlevement girls have 
social approval for ^ing nice" as an alternative 
to high scholastic achievement, while the only 
altemativai open to low*^chievement boys are 
athletic prowess or aggressive behavior (Caplan & 
KimboiU^e, 1974). 



Thus, girls are again discriminated against 
whettier they are high or low achievers. When 
they are h^h achievars, they have iM interaction 
with and less supportive fee<fcack from teachers 
than high-achieving boys. When they are low 
achievers, they are under less pressure to strive 
toward a higher level or alternative types of 
achievement since they are AlU liked and 
approved :»( by the teacher, as long as they stay 
qi^t« compliant, and dependent It also seems 
that low-achieving tsoys are discriminated agaimt 
the extreme pressure placed ti^i^on them to 
achieve and the (Ndnful serial rejection inflicted 
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upon tt^m when ihey fail to fulfill the sex- 
appropriate level of achievemoit. 



Sex Discrimination in Higher Education 

At this level, indirect sex discrimination 
*;*3Comes very important because of the ccmsider- 
able discrimination that has already taken place 
at lower levels. Becai^ women are *^cooled cHit** 
of science and matliematics courses in h^h 
school, most of the **maseuline,^ fUgh-prestige 
academic fields in college are closed to them 
because of their pcKir bacl^round (Flanagan, 1966). 
Al^, because vocational counselors in high school 
as well as parents have already discour^^ girls 
from ^tering high-prestige, "masculine^ fields, 
there is often no need to a{H>ly further sex- 
discriminat^y rules and practices at the college 
level. Women have been convinced to stay in 
^their place,^ that is, to enter the few aj^t^iate 
^feminine^ fiel<^ if they go to college at alL 

Another type of indirect sex discrimination 
at the college level takes place because women 
are discriminated gainst when they get married 
or have childi^n Di^rimination in this area 
results from the fact that ttoy are assigned the 
major (if not the exclusive) re^nsibillty for 
housetold task'i and childcare. Thus, a high school 
marriage or d marriage right after high school 
grackiation drastically diminish^ a woman^ 
chances oi attenduig college (Uideman, 1961). 
Also, mSiTied women in ^^al enroll as grachtate 
or unckrgraduate students in smaller number?} than 
singld women and tend to drop out of college in 
VOiTger numbers than single or divorced women 
(Feldman, 1973; Lord, 1988). Because women have 
to foQow their .tu^^ands wherever their job or 
educati<Hi takes them, they usuiUly lose credit 
hours in transferring from one university to 
another and have their training lengthened by 
having to satisfy oifferent sets of requirements 
(PuUen, 197 2| Ruslink, 1969; Shoulders, 1968| Cleas, 
1969). 

Until recently in the United States and in 
many other nations, overt institutional sex dis- 
crimination was best illustrated by the sex- 
segregated colleges and universities. Repeatedly 
courts had been reluctant to recognize sex 
s^egatiOT as similar to race segr^ti(^ and to 

outlaw sexist admisrkan policies at the college 
university level (Shaman, 1971). The arguments 
were that there are many diffei^nt women^ as 
well as coeducational colleges and universities 
that women can attend and that many of the 
women's colleges are of high quality. Even when a 
college is not accessible to a woman in the town 
or city where she lives, she can always go to a 
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college in another city (Shaman, 1971), Neither of 
these arguinenti U valid, tn most societies, sex 
segregation at the higher edt^ation level 
(institutes discrimination beeause men*s 
GoUegM are usually more richly emtowei!, offer a 
greater variety of courses and currlculums— 
inchiding those s>re{>aring students for high-pres^ 
lige, ^mascuUne^ f ields<-have better teacher^ and 
enjoy a better academic reputation (Shaman, 1S71$ 
Buntfi^, 1961), Furthermorci moving to another 
city or anotter State in order to attend a college 
that offers the d&^ired curriculum makes 
education much more expensive for women (since 
they can no longer live at home) or outright 
impossible (when they are mairled and cannot 
move away) (Shaman, 1971$ Ewald, 1971). 

A different type of blatant institutional sex 
discrimination concerns imposing quotas limiting 
the number of women admitted to engineering, 
mediealf and law schools, as well as graduate 
prcgrams (Cron, 1971$ Phelps, 1972f McBee & 
Suddick, 1974). Women are thus discriminated 
against regardless of whether they are qualified or 
not Only outstanding women ai% admitted; 
otherwise men are preferentially admitted even if 
less qualified than the women applicants (Csms, 
1971i McBee & Suddick, 1974). Clearly, average 
women do not stand a chance (Werts, 1966; 
Waltser et aL, 1971; Hunter, 1967). The degree of 
discrimination against women applicants Is much 
greater in prestige universities than in other 
universities (Solmon, 1974). 

There are also discriminatory policies 
regarding some types of financial aid available to 
men and women college students. First, a number 
of fetiowships and scholarships cmmeeted with 
athletics or Reserve Officers* IVaining Cot^ are 
cpw only to men. SeciHid, fewer women are given 
part-time research assistantships, which provide 
not only actoquate financial aid but also valuable 
research apprentice experience (Solmon, 1974). 
Third, in "masculine^ fields, women are 1^ often 
appointed teaching assistants since there is a 
reluctance to have women teach men students 
(Harris, 1970). Finally, discriminatory university 
policiea exclude women but not man fellowship 
applicants on the basis of their spoused income, 
pollclM that seriously discriminate against 
middle-income married women who want to 
attend i^a&sate school. Such women, regardless 
of merit, mim either work part time (something 
often very difficult because of their familial 
responsibilities) or be financially depoHient upon 
their huriumdi, who often at least mildly 
ditaapprove of their attending graduate school. 



Disguised sex cfiscrimlnation has ? ten 
increatingjy relied upon dio-ing the last decades in 



countries su2h as the United States, since it tends 
to be more s<K:iallly acceptable than avert sex 
discrimination, llie best escamples of such dis- 
crimination at the university level are the follow- 
inf. 

(1) The existence of a more or less 
fcu'mal ^e limit in admissions. 
It discriminates primarily against 
women who return to college (at 
the undergraduate cm* gra<^te 
level) at age 3S due to the 
prevailing discriminatory (Svision 
^f labor within the family 
(Bla<H<W€ll, 1963; Lyon, 1964; 
Rando^h, 1965; Johnstone & 
Rivera, 1965; Hunter, 1967)« 

(2) Strict rules and policies re^rd- 
ing the trmisfer of credit toui^* 
Again they discriminate pti- 
marily against women who often 
must transfer due to their 
hi^bands* moves (Shoulder*;, 1968; 
Cless, 1969; Ruslinic, 1969; Fullen, 
1972). 

(3) Requirements of full-time atten- 
dance thrcHighout the entire 
training (or at least for 1 to 2 
years) In graduate programs and 
professional schools. These rules 
act as powerful barriers to 
women^s entry (Myers, 1964; 
Riesman, 1985; Hembrougn, 1966; 
Cless, 1968? minting et al., 1974). 
Women^ frequent inability to 
attend full time is due to 
indirect sex discrimination with- 
in the family (discriminatory 
division of labor) and to some 
extent to their lesser access to 
cchclar^ips and fellowships 
t}ecause of overt or informal sex 
discrimination* Thus, many 
qualified and interested women 
cannot become physicians, 
lawyers, pharmacists, resear- 
chers, or university professors 
when they are young. They have 
to postpone their studies until 
their children are grown up, at 
which time they are discrim-* 
inated against on the basis of 
age. 

When all other types of sex discriminatton 
have been unsuccessful in keeping women out of 
the univ^ity» "masculine^ fields, or the graduate 
pr^ram, sexist faculty and a^inistrators can 
still screen women out by means of informal sex 
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(UfcriiainitiorL Woman are '^cooled mV^ by means 
of a munbar of teolmkjuas and siralagtes that can 
(Ml fpoupad into tlirat mi^or »lagorias« 

0) Humiliation or sevara psyctuS- 
ogical barasment and intimi- 
datiao {Campbell, 1S73)* 

(2) Balittliog; ignoring the C9rist«iee 
of women aludrntSy even ^hm 
thay represent 25 peremt of tite 
student body in a masculine field 
Uto medioinei and rejection of 
women as intelleotuai beings 
(Campbell, 1973). A study at the 
Univeraity of California at 
Berkeley rqx^ted that women 
students ware slgnifieantly less 
often than men treated a^ 
coHeagMS or at^nUces by 
their professor not only in 
'^asoidine'' Helc^ su^ as 
mathematics and the biological 
sciences but also in psycb^ogy, 
sociologyi history, and anthropol- 
ogy. The same study showed 
that women students are taken 
less serioittly ;Hrofessi(malIy by 
their professors even in the 
advanced years of graduate 
school and that these ^tle but 
potent discriminatory behaviors 
constitute th« underlying reason 
for women^ dropping out of 
graikuite school (Sails, 1973)« 

(3) Preferential treatment of men 
with regard to research assist' 
antshipi and opportimities for 
research es^erience* 

Clearly, the only women who have a chance 
to enter and, more important, to graduate from 
^^maseuIiM" fields, professional schools, and 
graduate programs have the high^ qualification^ 
are the moat stubborn and resilient, with strong 
iiirvee end a nhiek sidn**! and have sufficient 
income to allow them to attend on a full-time 
baste (whM they ere not granted a fellowship) by 
hlrbig domeetlc help* This portrait of the women 
wito can mtw professional schools and graduate 
pf«frams and si^eeed in ^mascuUi^'* fiekte makes 
it apperent that women are overwhelmingly 
diaeriminated against in many ways at the 
university leveL 



Oedgational Ptseriminatipn 

In moat countries educational dberimination 
dtoini^ies t^>^ore occMpetional discrimbuitlon, in 



terms <tf both attitudes and behaviotik In Greece, 
for acample, it is widely accepted by now that 
women should have equal e<kicational c^^tuni- 
ties with men at aU levels (Safilioe-Rothschild, 
1972a) and, in fact, an equal percental^ of men 
and women complete h^ schocd, while 3L6 
percent of wom^ attend college ( Statistical 
Yearbodc of Ck'eece, 1973). When, tevever, It 
comes to women^ employment, only about one- 
third of men and women think that married 
women ahould work (Safilio^ Rothschild, 1972a) 
and, in fact, only 27.8 p^ent of Greek women do 
wwk (Stat^ti<»l Yearbook of careeee, 1973). 
Thus, women are oft^ not aUowed entry into en 
occt^Mtion, ev^ when th^ are qualified to do eoi 
and if they manage to enter an occi^ation, they 
are invariably dis^iminated against in a variety 
of ways— treatment disorimination (Terborg & 
Dg^, 1974) Levitin et aL« 1970. 

A basic entry type of occupaticmal sex 
dii^imination carrira out by means oi indirect, 
institutional, ov^t, and informal strategies, 
policial and rul^ refers to the labeling of 
occupations as **mascuUne^ and ^feminine." This 
liU>eling is diso'lminatory because in aU societies 
and periods the occupations that are daased as 
^eminine^ are the low^tus, low-pay, auxiliary 
oc^;^tions or the monotcmous, routine jobs tfmt 
men are willing to relegate to women. Men, on 
the c^her hand, keep for themselves the o(»nipa- 
tions of hl^er prest^ and pay as weU as those 
that are more interesting and provide accM to 
power. Whenevfi- an initially low«i4atus and low- 
pay occupaticHi, due to ongoing social changes, 
becomes more prestigious, better pi 'd, or ve^ed 
with some power, it becomes reclassified as 
**masculine,'^ and men start to dominate it. Tlte 
reverse occurs when an occupation becomes 
redanified as 'Yeminlne.*' The occ^>ation of 
sees^tary is a good illustration of an occt^tion 
which in many African countri«i is still relatively 
well paid and prestigi(^ and is dominated by men. 
In Western societies, on the oth^ hand, where it 
carries little prestige and where administrative 
portions are better paid and more promising, 
secretarial jobs are held by women, whUe men 
with the same educati<mal qualifications can enter 
administrative jote labeled '^masculine" (Safilioa* 
aothschild, lS7ia). 

it is impc»'tant to mte that the sex labels 
attached to occiifmtlons are usually justifk^d on 
the ba^ of sex role stereotypes and varying 
interpretations of sex-related characteristics. In 
the U.S.aa., me^cine Is labeled a 'feminine'' 
occupation because it is a relatively low^ti» 
and low^-paying occupation, but the label is 
jttstifled in terms of wornen^ nurturant ^ture*^ 
(Goldberg, 1972| Dodge, 1966). In the 
Unit^ States, however, where medicine is a 
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highly presligioui and very weU-paylng oecn^- 
lion, it is tailzied ^miiaeuline,** and the l^el is 
juatifiad on the basis dl tha rUgh degree of eom- 
milmant necewry that women are unable to 
make because of their familial ra^>oniibiliti«i. 
Aetiuaiy* of course, the URial justiflcatioii of the 
buillHn flexibiUiy in owti^tions labtied 
*'feiDinine'* (sud) as teaching in elementi^ sehooU 
is false* In faet^ many of the oecupatiims labeled 
^niasculine^ do have much more flexibility 
(Safilios-Rothschildt mZb). Ocmipations «icA as 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, research woric, or 
teaching et the mUversity tevti labeled 
*^mas^ne^ in the United States and sev^al other 
sociati^ can provide considarable flexibility 
because the profesional can largely set his/hm* 
own hours and can work fewer than 40 hours per 
week in an ctffice setting* tn some societies, of 
coarse, such as Finland, Hungary, Poland, xiw 
U*S.&R., Denmark, and Greece, pharmacy and 
ctentistry have recently become (»*e<k>minantly 
'^feminine" occupations <or equally opon to both 
sexes) partly becai^^ of this built-in flexibility 
(SafUic»-Rotr^child, 1972a). 



When women do become trained for a mas- 
culine field because of their outstanding quel* 
ificattoos or different combifiaticms of circum" 
stance entry discriminatory practices tend to 
screen them out or to relegate them to lower 
positions with less pay and fewer adv^cement 
{H*c5abilities than are offered to men. Studies of 
university administrators C^mpson, lS70f Fi^U, 
1S70) and bank supervisors (Rosen & Jerdee, 1974) 
have shown that qualifications being equal, a male 
candidate will be chosen ov^ a woman unless the 
woman is clearly sup^^ior. Furthermore, women 
may not have access to prestigious poaiticms 
simply because they lack the snformatlmi about 
these Jobs and because they are not recomm^ded 
for these jobs by powerful, top-rankii% men in the 
field. Most of tins jobs in academia as well as 
industry at high levels, especially the **plums,^ 
have always been filled through the informal 
*1>uddy*^ communication network between males 
(Epstein, 1970)* But the existence of similar buddy 
^sterns among nlesm«i« skilled worker^ 
construction cont/actors, union leaders, and so on 
has been all too powerful in keeping women out 
a wide range of positions in all types of ^'mascu- 
line^ occupations. The recent requirement to the 
United Slates and some other scK^leties for wide 
sdvertisement of openings has, to some extent, 
mitigated but by no means neutralixed this type of 
occupational sex discrimination. Probably tt¥s 
development of an equal^ powerful women^ 
commimlcation network osn help tight effectively 
this type of sex discriminatkHi, as the recent 
experience of Amertoan professional women has 
proven* 



Finally, an indirect type of sex discrimina- 
tion in the family system, resulting from the 
wife^ (legal and social) obligation to go where her 
husband^ job takes him, is still drastically limiting 
womm% geograpl^c mc^iUiy and their degree of 
access to jobs, pwrticulariy desirable jobs. 
Dei^ite the few Mnsatkmal n^orted cases in 
which {irafessional ^Hipies in the United States or 
Sweden live in cMfferent citi^ in order for both to 
be able to hold their jobs and de^ite the fact that 
some men in tfie academic field and industry will 
not eon^der an offer unles job opportunities (or, 
more rarely, an offer) are available for their 
wives, these cases still represent the muiority. A 
recent study of women mici^iologists reported 
that 93 percent of the womcm doctorates would be 
willing to move only if Uieii husband could find a 
satisfactory portion in the ^me location before 
movijv, but only 20 percent of tt^ men made 
such conditions fcH* their wives^ employment 
(Kai^et et aL, 1974). 

But even when women are f)i^t$C treatment 
sex discrimination <^ntinu&s« lie available 
evidence indicates that they are cuisistently 
offered, on the average, lower salaries than men 
r^ardless of their qualif icati<ms (TeH>org k ngen, 
1974). These »dary differentials may represent 
partly t^tant and partly indirect sex discrimina- 
tion due to women*s older average age, recom- 
mendations from less powerful people, graduation 
frrm less prestigious schools, ^ lack of valuable 
research or apE^^entice experience. With respect 
to advancement and promotions, all types of sex 
discrimination continue to cerate and to become 
more overt arKl clear cut the mo^e women do well 
and asi>ire to top decisionmaking and policy 
positicms (i^iller et aL, 1974). Women arCf in fact, 
most often b^wed, dther opoUy or increasingly 
umier some socially acceptable pretext, for pro- 
motions that would place them in supervisory 
positions over men, even when they are the best 
qualified for these positions (McCune, 1970| 
KasMcet et aL, 1974). 

Promotif^ a woman to a sup^vis^ portion 
over men wwld, in fact, break <town the pre- 
vailing sex strattflcati(Hi s^em, and that m why 
the reluctance to do so is great and the resistance 
very strong. Several studies of male managers 
(Ba» et al„ 1971| Qilmer, 19S1) and bank 
Kipervkors (Rosen k Jerdee, 1974) showed that 
not on^ do they hold stereotypic views of women, 
but thi^ also have 1m eonf id«)ce in the ability of 
a female supervlscN' than a male si^ervisor, and 
they i^Hild feel uncomfortable with a woman 
s^pervisor• These strmg resistances to havliig a 
woman sup«*v^ explairai why men occue^ the 
top administrative (or aU aifininistrativi^ portions 
even in occt^tions dominated by women, such as 
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•oci«l mc^f elementary io^KHd toMChitig (Lyon & 
Surio, 1973), and librarianatiip* A recent 
Amerieen study showed that among iUxwlansy 
women oan get promoted to top poeitiooa mi have 
power only in subspecialtteSi »ich as Khool 
librarlanshipy in which only 6 percent are men. In 
other subspecialties, such as i^demfe 
Ubrerianahip, in which one-third are men, this 
minority controls ell top positions of power in the 
field (Kroma & Grimm, 1970« Similar ptittmts 
have been documented for Poland (Sokolowska, 
1»$5) and the U«8»&& (Do^e, 1966). 

Often women can be bypassed for promo- 
tions because, by means of a variety of dis* 
criminatory practice and behaviors, they have 
not been giv^ the opportunity to aoquii^ the 
necessary cpialif icatiora and experience* Th^ are 
given fewer chances to gain e}q>erience in chal* 
lenging, re^onsibie assignments CT^borg & Ug^ 
1974; Kay, 1972) and to participate in management 
training (Rosen & Jerdee, 1974). They are ie» 
often invited to present papers <Yokopenic et aU, 
1974), to write chapters in influ^tial boo^ to 
become visitiiM^ lectyrers, to serve on review and 
editorial boards (Kashket et aL, 1974), and to 
temporarily t^e the place of the sick supervisor 
or the absent boss. Thus, eventually they can be 
more ^objectiveiy*^ discriminated against in terms 
of raises, promotions, and other occi^ational 
rewards. 

(km of the most painful and effective 
inform al techniqu«^ cf occupaticmal sex dis* 
orimlnation to which women are subjected is 



rejection and an atmosphere of *^d war,^ the 
intensity of which increases as they {»^ve to be 
more oompetent, ambitious^ and ^aecMfUI (Hagen 
& Kahn, 1974). Tte mcNre w<Hnm improve tl^ir 
position in ^ orgMiuticm, the more they tend to 
lose the friendship and respect of their colleagues 
(Miller ot aL, 1974)« Ttuis, whra men have to 
recognb^e a wornan^ competence and allow her to 
achieve significantly, they punish h^* p^dio- 
logically for tm deviance by withdraw^ig their 
frieti^Mtip, a{^»t)val, and liidng, thui forcing h^ 
to a painful isolation tfuit dampens her sicceaa« 

It seems, th^^^fore, that a woman who 
attempts to break through the existing sex strat- 
if icatioii system by entering a ^masculine^ field or 
by aspiring and achieving highly Cand, thus, aoquir*^ 
ii% prestige and poMibly also power and a higher 
income) must a unique £^ing to be id>le to 
survive all the types of sex dis^mination to 
which she will be sid>jeoted« She must be a very 
strong person not to bmd isid^ the harassment or 
the dercH^tory remarks of teachers and peers« 
She must be intelligent, a>mpetent, and tvd 
ivorking in ord«* to be able to make it without any 
encouragement so that she can contbuimiily prove 
she b sup^ior to most men. And, fln&Uy, she 
must be imhspendmt enough to be able to go on 
de^te psychologlca! rejection and active dislike 
on the part of coUeagues and acquaintances. This 
has been the essence of sex di«^iminations While 
many men, even mediocre ones, can enter pres- 
tigious fields, compete, aspire, and achieve aa 
high^ as they can, it is only tf^ unusual woman, 
inteUrctualiy and p^chdogically, that can enjoy 
the same options. 
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Id SEX AND OTHER STRATIFICATION 

SYSTEMS 



UatU rMftnUy, theorists, p«rtieiaftrly those 
wortdv with stratification, have resisted s&Miyii« 
Six IS psit of « strstiflestion ^tsm «iuivalMt 
to IhOM thil sM racial or etluilei The reason for 
this ooiOd he that the stratifioation ttworists 
b«loi«ed to the privUe^ sex, and sIhm the sex 
nakiof was not a prc^m to them, they never 
peroelved it as a stratifieatlon criterion. Because 
these theorists accepted the sex role id^dogi^ 
thijr also aoo^ted sex nnldoK as a omnlfestatton 
of t^oloffieal differsnoes (Berremant 1S72| MiUet, 
!S70)« Some tt^oriits, specially In the late 
IWO%» eonskServd the possibility of a sex 
stratification systemt but they tmiaUy rejected it 
because sidsetantive ismes, SKh as the mo^ of 
re^tmentt sodaliMtkm, me£»bertiii{^ and 
structural arranfem^ts of peopte in sexually 
raniced catsforie^ seemed more f n)j>wtant 

According to Berreman (1972), although ^ 
is detttrmiaed at conoapiion, it is neither 
contihgent on ancestry, endoKsmy, or other 
anrMVements of merrisge or femily nor 
prsdSetable. Ke notes tlmt the signifieanee of 
sexusl differences is, howevm*, leigely defined 
aodaliy} cultural expresstomi vary widely over 
time and space* As a coneoaiitantf males and 
famales have no distinct etl^c or regional 
histocyf but they do have distinct social histories 
in every society. The universal coresidma» of 
mates and females within the household has 
precluded lifelong s^^arate male and female 
s e ci e t les> But this arrangemmt does not preclude 
dfstiact male and female social institutioni, 
patterns of eodal interaction within and between 
these Mtigories, or male and female subcultures 
Mddialeeta. 



BerfUMn does not disciM the fact that 
flumy sodetiff with rtgid sex stratification 
systems have definite rules of upatial segregation 
between men and women. Rouses in such 
aocietias have separate femate parts and strict 
nte about when and iaidar what circumstances 
one sex is allowed to oces into the other sex% 
part of the house. Furthermore, the distinct 
patterns of ediueattonal and occupational 
earriiatkxiy pretNdent in moat societies to varying 
d i grs es and forms, indicate a considerable wtent 
^ pl^ysfMi* 9atial« and iodopeychologlcal segre* 



gation betwe«i men ai^ women. Even witliin 
oe^ipatksial settiiiKs ki which both men and 
women are «mkin3i time are usually parts design 
nated as ^ale^ settings and oUws as *¥emale," a 
separation used to aoc^tuate women% siUxMrdi- 
nate status. 

According to Berreman (1972), if one 
ae^ts van der Burghe% statement that **race can 
be tTMted as a ^wcial case of invidimis statt» 
differentiation or a ipecial cHterioo of certifica^ 
tion** (van der B^gf^t 196% must also be 
seeded as a criterion of stratification, in most 
sooietiesy the rslatkrahlp of males to female is a 
lifelong superiority^eriority one t»sed either on 
the characteristics of birth-ascribed separation ^ 
and stratification or inborn peydmlogical and 
social ccmeguences. Both stem from similar 
facton in ear^ sodalixatkn and from ^rsotypes 
and prejudictt enacted ami enfo^ed differing 
rotes and o(^K>rturUtieSy rationalixed by i^etiogles 
of ittfferential intrinsic oip^bHities and sustabied 
and defended ttoou^ the combination of power 
and v^ed int^est that is common to all birth*- 
ascribed inequality, Berreman point! out that the 
bicdoft^ rationale has bMn t»ed as the 
^iiif^tion for sex diserinsinatimt as it has f^ 
all trirtb-asc^ribedf domlnance-^exirik^itatim 
relationships (be they caste in India or ethnic or 
racial dis^imination). Sudi a rationale implies 
real, significant, unavoidsMep and natural differ- 
ence that nmt be acted upm (Bmeman* 1972). 



Review of CoDceptualizatioos of the 
Sex Stratificatios System 

Hargrit mchler (187Sb) is one of the few 
theori^ who have examined in some detail the 
differmt concepts of the sex sti'atifintion 
syitems as a caste system* a social dasi i^em, 
or a minority groi^ She notes that the oonc^ 
of w<mim as a oaste proposed by Ifyrd^ (1944) 
implies a permanent rather than a temporary 
disabili^ because of astfibad charactsri^cs, a 
closed rather than an open lystem, a rigid oairte 
line but variable caite relatUsss^ and, of courset a 
strtet interdiction of Intermarriage* AsOnu 
(2971) devised a similar theory of sex straUfi- 
Mtlon as a oaste system* 



Eiehltr, howivtr, thinki thit the cone^t of 
the power relatiaoship betwem mm and wiHiien is 
a outt f^^tm does i^esMt Uie current 
ii^tioiu Stm points out th«t, dtspile tiie tact 
tfast sex ii birth e8(sri!>ed end there is c 
hierAretiieml gradlog of the sues, women ere not 
endogenioiis etui do not have e distinct oiltiire in 
the eense of e oeste culture. U te true thet there 
is eometlUiv Uiit is loopely c^d *^^nsen% 
ivorUr end "^me^^ mel^i sex s^^etion et 
eoeiej getherii^ different eraee of con^m by 
sesi different t^a of dress; differmt types of 
reletionsl^ both within one eiisz end betwem the 
sesc^ si»h ee sest-specifie grooming end detii^ 
b^vior; sex-epeeifie leisure ectivities; end 
stereotyped perc^tions by members of each sex 
about themselves and the otl^ sex. &{t th^e is 
also a fairly wide area of overlapping bd^vbr, 
especially between en^yed men aruJ women 
(Eiehlert 1973b). Furtherroi^ there is no doubt 
ttet the range et social and economic cSfferences 
within oM sex is es great as that betw^ the 
sexes* AWKHjgh women as . gr<HV «r« economic- 
aity» sociallyt and politically umSerprivil^ed, 
there b no dotj^t that some womm ure better off 
ecoiKHnically and socially than some men. 
Amundsai (1971) also found the oaste ^em too 
extreme to .explain the power relationship 
between men end women* There are too many 
Mentions to the rule to as»ime a rigid strati- 
fiwtioo system such as the one suggested by 
caste. 



Eichler {1973a) also criticizes Len*i*s 
concept of women as a class, "an aggregation of 
persons who stand in a similar position with 
t^peet to some form of power, privilege, or 
prestige^ (Unsid, 196s)* Sohler found this 
analysis unsatisfMtory since it did not allow for a 
dbtinction betwem employed and unemployed 
women and treated marriage and employment as 
if they were fmitually ttdusive for women* 
Lenaki (1966) claimed that competition though 
marriage is the least risicy route for womm* 
Utoi^ marriai^ women c«i obtain a sub^tial 
interest in their husbatHfli income, enter into 
exclusive circles, and h«ve the teisure to do me 
thii^ they wMi, that is, achieve the route to 
vlcerfous achiwemmt as defined by Upman* 
Bhuneo {1V12% Sichltf oriticixes this conc^t 
beeawe mairiege end the eoon^nic roles of 
women ere not nmtuaUy exclusive, and increasing 
numbers of women are competbif simultaneously 
in the economic end marriage markets* 
Furthermore, economto competition diffm in 
native beeauM it ii between men and women as 
watt aa asioi« womeni in marriage, the 
eofi^titten is only among women, with men as 
the prizes (Schl«r, 197S). 



In the class analysis of women described by 
BenstOT {X9B9), the roots of the sec<«idary sUtua 
of women are economic, ai^ women as a group 
have a definite ration to the means of 
prochiction, elthough different from that of men. 
Benston wrote that women can be defined as a 
group of people responsible for the procbictiOT of 
simple use values in tho^ activities associated 
with home and family. These use values are 
contrasted witii exchange values, which are 
relate to commodity production ai^ charscterize 
the work of most men* Although women do work 
for wages, as a group they have no structural 
responsU>ility in this area, aiKl such work ordi- 
narily is r^arded as transient* Ci^istent with 
tne emphasis on ^KHtsehold labor, Benston (1969) 
argtied that ^sentiaUy housework has not been 
industrialized or acc^ted on an equal basis with 
oti^r means of (KiMlucticn, ^ch as ttme for 
whi^ men are {Hdmarily responsible* 

In discussing Benston's concept, Eichler 
pointed out th&t none of her arguments seems to 
be substantiated by existing evidence* Benston^ 
class analysis suffers because, although it includes 
all women, she makes her definitions and obser- 
vations ap^cable only to noneeming housewives. 
Hence, Eichler excluded that Benston's analysis 
is incomplete and cannot be applied to all women* 

Finally, Eichler examined cwic^ts of 
women as a minority group. As earfy as 1951, 
Hadcer defined women as a minority gT<^ 
alttuHi^ the majority of women did not then 
diq>lay a minority group consciousness <thus 
deviating from at least one of the defining 
characteristics of a minority group}* She b^ed 
her cof^^t on the fact that women manifest 
many of the peycholoj^cal characteristics in^Hrted 
to self^-eonscicHis minority groups^ such as grtmp 
self-hatred (exhibited in a person's tendency to 
denigrate other members of the group), 
acceptimce of the dominant group stereotypest 
and attempts to distance oneself ttom the group 
(Hadcar, 1951)* Another sociologist, Jochimsen, 
also elaborated on the characteristics of minority 
group behavior amcH^g women* Sie listed the 
following 'raits: self-^tred, low aelf-^msge 
expr«Md in the need to be admired by others, 
exagg^ated egoism, ceaseless self-reflectkMif 
hati^ for otlwrs, resignation, and extreme bore- 
dom. According to Jochimsen, the overall life- 
style, patterns of thought, ai»i forms of womeni 
behavi<^ could only be described as ctemoralized 
(Jochimsen, 1969). 

Eichler (1973) correctly pointed out that the 
concept of women as a minority group tendi to 
put too much emirtiasis on the results of the 
existing power relationship, in which clearly men 
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1.3 



M domiMnt and women are tulmtliftAte* It <)oe9 
not say ai^thii^ ^xKit the nature of the power 
relatioiiriiipi as attempted in i elan and caste 
analysis. Ekhlar goes m to make a fUndtmrntal 
lUitifsetkm between women^ di^^ mi 
iadividmlly achieved status. A woman obtains 
derived status by her association with a man-- 
eithi^ ^«r father (as long as she to unmanned and 
to some extent indirectly ev^ aft«r die is 
marrkd) or her husband* Women who do not l»ve 
an indivi&taUy achieved status derive it from a 
many and tius they are depend«it on men for tiieir 
status. Eichteff therefcNret s^ggested that there is 
an overtap between the sex stratification and the 
social straUfk^ticHi systems: If only the derived 
so e io ee o i KNnte slato of women were ^mir^ 
wom« would he consistently ranked according to 
the stati» derived from their husbands* 
llierwfbret althotigh wiv^ are ^m^iered to tmve 
lowM* status than thdr husbands, they are often 
assjgned higher status than men rantod tower than 
their hustwK^ This evaluation takes place 
regardless of the woman^ personal qualifications* 

HowevsTt when the social stratificatkni of 
amployed women is conskieredi womm differ 
firom men in at least ti^ dimeniionss they are 
imdexTspresented in the upper stratai and, within 
each stratum, they occupy a lower level than mmt^ 
eim within femaleHSominated ocmipationsp su^ 
as librarian (BlankenAip, 1967| Archibald, 1970; 
Aideki IMS). Since increasingly more married 
women are smployad, tN tw statuses 
(individually aehkived and derived) are not 
entirely unrelated and tend to oveHapw Not mly 
can a woman occupy both statusM, txit ^ can 
also pass in and out of either, by terminating or 
beginiRing work sgain or by marrying or divordng* 
!f the gap between the derived status and the 
actual imtapendMt status is too gMst, the higher 
static can carry over to the tower one, since the 
wcKnan^ derived status was always assumed to be 
or at lear equal to her indivi^bial statvs 
(Bfehlwr, 1973K Increasim^, there is a need to 
analyse the theoretical in^Ueations of the 
reverse situatim (Watson & Berth, 1984)* 
Eichler^ analysis was important because it intio- 
ikieed the eoneepts of wMien^ derived and 
tndividuaUy achieved status in tl^ sex 
stratifiMtlon astern ami its overlap with the 
aodal s^tificatiM system* 

SaflUoihRothei^ U975) used^ E{<rt)Ier% 
concepts of derived and individually achieved 
status and applied it to both mouses, since hus- 
bands can also gain positive or negative statiui 
6t0m their wives' wealth or omupatiM. She 
showed how a sex stratification sy^m exists by 
ind i c t ing how it operates when the two spoused 
statues do not coindde, eeproiaUy when the 
wife% iadivkbially addeved status is much higher 



than that d^ved from her husband or when the 
huiA>ancfs derived status is h^ier than his 
iiKfivfakially addeved status. In both cases, 
because the staUu configurations diallenge the 
statttt hterarchy dictated ^ ^ mx stratification 
s^em, a ^khisc couU be penalized by being 
granted a statu lower than either type wammts* 

CoIUns (1971) is mother th«Hist wto de- 
sdbed man-woman relatimshtps as a si»[ stratifi- 
cation system* A^crding to him, womwi 
'j^mtibtte the subordinate tilass tiecause women 
take Qt6m trom men, but can i^ve ordm only to 
other womm (only men can give orders to m^). 
nils {NTindpte is, of course, modified nHien the sex 
stratificatton system interacts with other systems 
that might a higher status woman in a 

portion to give orden to a lower status man. 
According to (?ollii», the sex stratification system 
came about becMse men could physically 
dominate w<men who were vulner^le because 
tl^y tracSttoi^y bcM^e and raised c^Uldren* This 
system is maintained as long as women do not 
have equal status or ac<ms to status lini». They, 
therefc^ make their sttcuality a scai^ 
commodi^ to be exchanged for men% status lines; 
in rebuti, men have ^choive sexual r!|^ts to 
their wivtt. Collins* (1971) thecny about the 
unequal ^changes between hutiMuids and wives 
coindte with ihem of SafilkMhRothschUd (1976, 
1977a}. 

If sex stratification exists, time stmOd be 
evidmoe of uneqiMl distributicm of wealth, power, 
and pTMtige based on sex or, Eichltf (1974) 
cans it, of *tex statw.^ If a sex stratificaticm 
system is to be accepted a real stratification 
<^terton operating within American society, it 
must «q»lain theee ^f fermwes m tN ba^ of sex 
ratNir than class, race, or ethnid^* 

A recmt stiMly, using sophisticated tedi- 
niqutt of data analysis (path analysis and 
regresston coeffioknts), delinite:^ established 
that sex was tte most significant direct and 
unmedlated depreesant on actual educational 
attainmmt This effect remaiwd despite 
ri nn i l ta ne ous ccn^^ on a large nunter of 
educational varl^lM, su^ as aeadMiic id>ility, 
social class backgroimd, performance, ec^icatiMal 
goal, academic setf-ecmcept, curriculum 
enrollment, and the infhtenees of significant 
others, such as parents, teachers, and peers 
(Alexander & Eckland, 1974}* 

This sbidy replicated earlier data SeweU 
and Shah (19i7, 1961), since social clan back^ 
ground influM^es were shown to be a doidde 
liability for women* These influmces were found 
to be oonsidmbly rknto de^mninant of high 
school procen and outcome vaHabI«i for females 
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thin for mal^ while tetdemfe ft&fUty was mor« 
important for mtlmk That time rmilts were 
eoAs^tent for both e<bicetionaI goels end attain* 
ment tte is^;>ortas^ of role 

eocialiaaoon in n{»Iainine at te^t iK»me 
differeneee* This intecpretation is reinfon^ by 
SeweU and 8hah% (1967) finding that even when 
social elate badcground and ^ility are controlled, 
females are less likely to {ilan fc^t attei^ and 
gtadnate from coU^ew 

Finally, the study by Alexander and Ecklami 
(1974} stowed that women are mwe influenced 
than men by family or^^ (social ckw ai^ 
mother^ education) than by ability, more so in 
high school than in coU^e, In high 8^h>q1, the 
women t^e counes to {prepare ttem for collegCt 
and their class standing is influei^ed more by 
their socioeconomie staUis than by their ability. 
The revMW is trm for mmu But in eoU^pe, time 
triAds are tempered (Aleaander & &!kland, 1974). 
Thase latter findings are at o&is with itme 
n^>orted earlier by SeweU and Shah (1967) aiui 
si^pKMt that the role of sex in the coll^ 
attainment process merits flirtiier stikty. 

It seems, therefore, that sex status is an 
important factor in determining the educaticmal 
chancM and attainment of both men and women, 
the effects of which cannot be explained by other 
stratification criteria, «ich as socioeconomic 
sta^ or ability. It is worth noting that in 1977, 
whm considerable ^sracks^ existed ^ the s^ 
stratificatten i^stem, as mas^ mm as women 
w«re enrolled in college (Magarrell, 1978). Sex 
status remained, however, an important factor for 
those who received a Ph* IX degree or attei»led 
professional schools (SafHioe-BothschOd, 1978). 



Additional evidence that sex is a real strat- 
ifieation criterion comes not onfy from the fact 
that ooet^Mtions are labeled as *^eminine^ or 
^maseuHne^ in aU soeietiM, but also that feminine 
occMpatioM have less prest%e, pay, and 
decisionmaking power. Female occupations 
OBually depend on cheap labors they also do not 
r«|uire mueh tralningi carew eontinultyi tong^ 
range oMsmitments, or extemive sacflfieea of 
time and imeiiy (Kiocade-Oppenheimer^ 19S8)« 
Woridi« women also tmd to ocm^ the low* 
status, loahprMtiget and less pow«1Ui jobs. For 
«amplei female e]terical workers are file clerks 
and ty{i4stsi in the scho<d sj^ms the women are 
tMdim and the men are aaninistrators; as 
servlee workers, womm cluster in the lowest 
payiteg dom«tic jobs, below porters and janitors 
(male jobid. Even within profeaskNial o^t^atims 
aueh « laWf wom«i primarily are found in low- 
ranidqg ep^dalties, such as matrimonial and real 
estate work. Womm doctors cli»ter in tte lower 



ranking areas of public health and psychiatry 
(Epstein, 1972)* 

IVfen and women in the same ocNstyiation do 
m>t have the same occupational prestige. Most 
studies found that even when a woman has a high** 
presto |ob, she usuaUy has tower pr^tige than 
men in the same occupation because sex status is 
mc»re in^>ortant than occupation static Thus, 
tte occupational {»^ige of a given oc<Hapation 
varies with the gender of its incumbent Walker 
and Bradley (1973), for example, found that 
women in ^mascullne*^ ocmipatioAS had less 
prestige than men in the ssme job, but men in 
^femlnine^ occupations had ^K)ut the same 
fN'estige as their female pe^*s. Men, therefore, 
were penalized for relinquishing their supericH' 
{K>sitk»n by entering a ^feminine^ occupation and 
were not given more cH^^tige than women. In 
another study, Nilson (1972) found that both men 
and women in sex-ina{^ropriate oeci^MtitHU had 
lower occupational prest'ge than men and women 
in sex-af^opriate orcupations. 

In a later study, Nilson (1976) r^Iicated her 
earlier findings, but also found that men in 
*^feminine^ occupations were penalized m«e than 
women in **mascullne^ occupations. The 
explanation for the latter finding seemed to be 
that women in ''mBsculine^ occupations received a 
higher status, but men in ^feminine*^ occupations 
were dowf^aded and, therefcH^, viewed less 
favor^ly than the transgressli^ women* BoseHi 
(1973) daU regarding the lower pr<^ige of women 
in ix^tigious or ^masculine* occupations agreed 
with the above evitence* In "feminine" and low- 
status occi^tations, women were assigned higher 
pc^t^ than mem 

TTiese American data agree with tfK^se fN>m 
other countries. A study conducted in Zambia 
showed a signiHcantly lower ranking of prestigious 
occupations i^ien the incumbents were females^ 
this trend was particularly true fc^ male 
re^nd^U (Hielo, 1968)* Kuthall (1969) found 
that in New Zealand the sex of the incumbent was 
important in [H^oducing differences in the status 
ranldngs of occi^tional roles, Ti^ data indicated 
a consistent timdency for teaching as an 
occupation to be held in slightly higtwr regard 
women than for mem The study si^^gMts tiiat 
whM a man entm 4 female oeinipatk^i, he 
challaf^es the s^ stnitificatton system and is 
penalis&ed by beif% as^iigned lower occupational 
I^tige (NutiuOl, 1869). 

It seems, tt^refore, tha( men and women 
who challenge the sex stratiHcaticm ^tem by 
oeciwing sex'^nappro^te oecupatknis tend to 
be penalixed by receiving pi^istige and that 
sitt m^e than occupation teterminai pratige* 
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Ttm Ifttter holdi tnttt t)ow#w, oidy in the <i«i» of 
w<MiMip tbsot Rwi trad to be pefiaUsad more Uwn 
women mhm they oe<n^ "feminine*' oec^ticKap 
lAieii often Us^Iy e do vogre^big ttatee for men. 

Bmiim towedaff the etsigned oe^ipetionel 
preitilfe of women who ocoMpy ^'mmieidiM^ 
rf^^wsnaHnM ifftnKWTapMft. hi^orl&iL end 
expedmntel evkSraee tisowi thet wim e oumber 
of wooeii Mttr e previously maewtlne OMuiielion 
with higt pNiUce end hifh pey» the pr«it^ end 
pey of tHet oeeiipetion tend to ikop« ei^ nmi te»d 
to i^Mmdott ft. Thui, the ooeiipetlon beeomes 
redefined «s femlninei end the preveiUng ees 
gtrettfieetioft i^item ie not dii^urbed. 

Grow (Its?) elso noted thit the 
demofr«(>hie findii>gy on changes in the sex 
etnieture of oeeupetione might indieate ti»t 
whenever leiye numbers of HK^rnen enter en 
o oo Mpe ttoii , »en b^ to seek emptoymmt 
elsewhere* A Mstorfoel enelysis of the peremtege 
of fsmelee within seteeted oeei9eti4Mts to Cenede 
ttom ifSl to 1951 showed e eleer end eonsist«it 
pettems lHhm wo»en went into en oeoupetlon* 
the everife inoome of that oooupetion seemed to 
go down* Bowevsff when men ent^ed e new 
ooeupeti^ the eiwege fnoome seemed to go up. 
This pettwn kKficetee thet sex oompoeitlon of en 
oooupation partieUy det«raiims the monetary 
vahM put 00 the serviees performed CEfehleri 

Finellyi espsrimmtel evidenoe s^^iorta the 
theory that the movement of lei^ge numbers of 
womm tsto e prestigious ooeupetton reduees its 
prestii^ In one studyy when sid)jeots were led to 
tMlieve thet the proportko of femeto 
prtetittoners in a high-etatue ooeupetion would 
iMrease» they evalueted the prestige and 
desiriblllty of the ooei<petkm mueh lowsr 
(ToiAey, 1874). 

The feet thet significant ina:>me 
differential have been reported between men and 
women eran wiien their edueetiony tniidng t» e 
partimiler Job^ or smiority are the same ftirther 
airports the extoteaee of a sex stratlfieetlon 

OiMTetu^ usbig 1990 VA eeneus dete found 
thet m reak ordering of groes eategorte by 
maxniag^ reimled important diserepenoies 
between femalee and males. The major one^ for 
the islss oaNgory, raiieed sevens for female 
and fottrth for males. Hie most remunmitive 
OMMpetJoMi eategoiy for femaiee (pro f es sional ) 
o er r es pon ded to the sevmth^aniced oetegory for 
■eles daborsr)* In additionf fior females, M^an 
eainicigs of blus eoUar gr ose oategorlea raniced 
ebove thoee for the sales category. A different 
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type of oeeiipeti(mal rankif^ seems relevut to 
tlie earaings of women in dlffermt oeeupatkMud 
<mUgoriM» end this system of r»dcing does not 
overlsp with that tw nwu Itiis evidence strong^ 
indites the extstenee of e stratificatton 
^tem based m tlw distritrntion of income by 
ooeupationel ftateg ft r tef . 

In 1974 women earned on^ ^K>ut 60 percent 
as msu^ as mmL This gap wu stiU larger in salv 
and h^i-Ievel {Nrofessional positions (Hamtwrfeo n 
Women Workers, 1975). Although by l^W 
m>m«i% eoU^ «nrollmmt ineluded several hlgh- 
{MWtige flekby 40 percent of employed womm 
still concentrated bi 10 fields in «dUeh women 
comprised 70 to 80 peremt of the wc^ers. This 
cloit^ng ^trifKtted to their low wag^ 

To summerixet sex status is en imp(»1ant 
stratificitloQ criterion since; 

e Wom^ do not have the same 
eA^ticmal aspirations and 
attainments §m men, e^»ecially 
at high tevels. 

e Women are restricted to '♦fem- 
inine*' types of training and 
edu c at ion which ususOy do not 
prepare them for (mfessicmal 
jotNi, but only for auidliaryt low- 
paying, kiw-{^«t^e oceupati^ss. 

• Wom^m, evm when th^ ere 
eAiceted for high-etatus, sex^ 
inappropriate oecii^^tkmsi have 
less idianee than men to get a 
joby and mnm ttmy do, they ere 
usually assigned to lower status 
positi^tf* 

e Women have mueh lea chance to 
be promoted to receive e^a! 
pay f ^ equal 

Sex is a criterion used to distribute prestige 
and W4ilth as well es power. Even when womm 
oocupy power^invested^ high-etatt»b highly paid 
podti^ they rarely rea<^ the top tovels. 

Relitionsllip Between Sex and Other 
StntificatkiB Systems 

Once it is establidied that there is a sex 
stratification system, it is important to focus on 
the relationship batmen differmt stretificatim 
syrtems^ Sex and sociali radali ethnic, end other 
systems undoubtedly overlap, but little theory or 
research has dMlt vritb their interaction. Whm 



two or more i^turns overlapf *>« « Wgii itatua in 
on« lyslcm neirtP«li«« tow sUtua In tnotiw? Is 
JUgh iUtus in one arct io fn«»rlant Ui«t th« 
ineumbent emn enjoy a subor<iinate status in two 
OP mora sysiams? Docs this «itaii a doiAie- or 
trii>l8^iiKrity status for the iiieumt>ent because 
of comjKamded low itoti»? Tl«»e quea^ions have 
important thaoreti<jal impU^ttoiis, since women 
oeoupy both dominant or subartoate positions in 
social* racial* ethnic, age* and other stratification 
systemap 

There is some evident that in societies 
with little social mobility, upper class and upper 
middle class women enjoy a dominant status 
despite their sex, and tend to be fr^ of the 
restrictions imposed on ottier women (SafiUc^- 
Sothschild, 1974). Class consciousness becomes 
10 rigid that high social status overrides any other 
characteristicsy including inf^lor sex or racial 
status* A alud^ done in Brazil on dase ^tus 
found class to be more important than race 
(Runeiman, 1972). 

In some societies, the interactim of the i«e 
with the sex stratlficatii^ system might enable 
older women to occupy a Wghcr mtus than either 
younger men or women. This interacts is not, 
however I the same ero«-culturally. For example, 
in Western societies such as the United States, in 
which a woman% life expectancy is quite hig^ 
hljj^ than that of men, ami in whldi there ^ no 
legitimate role for grandmothers, older women 
have a low status, fct fact, older womm tend to 
have a lower status than either old^ men or 
younger men and women. But in developing 
societies^ in which a woman% flfe expectancy is 
low and grandmothers ai« vahi^ and useful, old 
age defines a woman as ""asexual^ and toings 
coitfiderable familial and sometimes also 
eeonomic power <Safili<^BoUw!hild, 1977b| Bart, 
1969). 

Soma authors recognize the important 
theoretical oonsequences of simultaneous strati- 
fioatkxi systems based on age, sex, class, and 
etittidty. Ihey realise that several itetus com* 
btaatksis can provkSe a powerf empirical due to 
iSm nature of a soekty% ov^ali stratl^tion 
w^mf since it is poffible to attra>ute causal 
waists to how each of time factors det^ines 
prestige, power, or income. Pew resBarchers, 
hOMver, have iroriced out the nature and effects 
of interactioos for people oecupying different 
stattMS in different stratification qrstems 
CUeberson, 1970). 

Martin and Poaton <I972) syitematically 
tfamined oeeupattonal ^B^ermtia^ by sex and 
race in M standard metropolitan statistical areas 



in the United States in 1980. Ocm^ticmal 
differentiation refers to the degree of 
di^milarity in the occupational composition of 
white men and white women, white women and 
black men, and white men and black womenj 
Unf<H*tunately, wtwi referring to occupational 
differmtiation they faited to comider specific 
occupaticms, but inste^ look^ at im>ad 
oeet^tional cat^^io. This shwt^nning is 
extremdy important because a high d^ree of sex 
differentiation exists in t^JMlfic o(»upati€Wis 
within broad ocmipational eat^p^es. Whettw 
the conctoions of thb stu^ were valid is 
questionable since occupational differentii.tion 
according to sex is w seriously uncterestimated. 
Hius, tfw finding that race is more powerful than 
sex in determining occii^tional composite 
exc«t in the two youngest age groi^e caimot be 
acc^ted as valid. Their findhig that oceiM;MitiOTal 
dif ferwitiation on the basis of both sw md race 
had Mgt^ values than either differentiathHi based 
on only sex or race might well hold, evmt after the 
occupational sex composition is examined within 
^lecific occupations {Martin & Postcm, 1972). 

Additional research on the Interaction 
between sex and racial stratification systems is 
©camined in chapter 8. It shows that sex 
discrimination generally is greater Uwi racial 
discrimination and that claM status is important 
in determining whether being black and a woman 
is a ckHible penalty or an advantage. 

Only cme paper work^ out the theoretical 
implications of overlapfrtng membership (Hraba & 
&aito, 1974). The authors sUted that it is 
problematic that people perceive their unequal 
life chanc» <mly in terms of their economic class, 
not as t!^ Marxist model would have us believe* 
People might also attribute ecOTomic inequality 
to their race and sex, hypotheses Uugaly %nored 
in the study of conscicHisne» fcN^athm. Hraba 
and &aito argued that in contemporary America 
unequal life chances are struotuj^ along several 
statuses, and as a consequence there can be racial 
and sexual as well as e^tomk inequality. 

Whid! statuses people attribute their 
inequality to and which status they dioose as 
relevant for their consdoosfttta cm vary 
aecctfdiflc to different factors. The authors singled 
out **status ineongruency,^ or HUtm 
incons!i4«(icy,* as one of the most in^ortant 
factors. They {^opoaed that people might 
attribute their economic inequality to their race 
or sex rather than to class in a status 
ineonslst«ioy re(»*«ented Mgh-elaas 
qi^ieattoM Ceducatim} and low-«lasi rawardi 
{income). Hence, they argue that minoritias, 
indudii^ women, mi^t m<^ otim become 
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eometous of thair fAcitt and mxusI in«^taiity 
than of cla» e2cpiGitatk>n am! attribute thair 
loivar opfiortUQiUai to tiiase itattisaa. Thay baie 
tida ai^umaQt on tha waliHtocuniwted fact that 
f(Nr blacks and womeiti aehievamant of quali* 
fkuitkms (sueh as achicatkin} doai not trantlata 
tola the same status* or powtf gaina as 

it does man in the same poaitioo {Blum & 
Du^^^uiy 1967$ Blum & CoIemaHf iS70; Harbeson, 
I971| Epstein, 1973). These authors claim ttat 
parents who are blacks ami/or women make their 
children laore race or sex consekH» than class 
conscious (Hridba & Braito, 1974^ 

The importance of racial and sexual 
conaekKisi^ss is supported by the fact that tl^ae 
kSestities are formed comparative^ ear^ mnA can 
be at least as important, if not more so, tw 
adc^ttcents as claas identities. A re^t sti^ of 
both black and white ninth gri^ sti^antic' self* 
placement found that sex was the second moat 
saltent social identity foltowing age* Baca was 
ranksd seventh by black stiukmts and tenth by 
white studmtsj class fdmtity ranked lowest of all 
so<daI Identltii^ next to the last and last both 
black and white stud^ts (WeUman, ifi7lK Ttms, 
adolescents aeem to be aware oif their social 
identities; their racial and sexual identities are 
more important than their dass klentltlesi and 
their sexttal identities are the most salimt of alL 
Hri^ and Bnito (1974) stated that research 
studies in this area should focus on how people of 
differmt sge groups oompare their life dsanees 
with those of different racial, swuai, and dass 
groups and what interest groups th^ are most 
like^ to join to imp^rove their circumstances. 
Such studies ^xOd help <tescriB>e the 
interre}atk»ships among dlffer^t atrati^tion 
lyatems as perceived by imlivkhials. 

At least one article dealing with aga and 
social atratificaticH) concludes that tlw more 
intwwe the feeUhgt of subCNrdlnatkm due to radal, 
sexual, class, or ethnic discriminatksn, the 1ms the 
generatkMsl differences and the greater the 
conUmiity of experience among different age 
gro(^ (Laufer & Beqgston, 197^ Beoent 
eeidsiNse* acKsordlna to these aistliors« indicates 
that a generation that reipondi simultaneously to 
elisi^ racial^ and sexual eiq^ta^ by neeetti^ 
mutes the geiwationa! isHfea* S atrial oppresakHi 
and pdwty are re«peri4Hieed by each gMeratlon. 
Dite element of gsneratkmal oontkailty is too 
powerful for genara^onal differentiation to 
o^ercon^ The authors concluded that it is onlty 
amoog the white, tvper middle daaa and tvper 
ioooeie groups that suboftfiMtton is laifelv a 
(ikiiictkm of age, CTMting the poasibili^ for unique 
«|w4»aaed iaflf«au That is why the upper strata 
arw most lusesptible to gmeratkmal discontinuity 
and its c on se qu e n ces (Laufar & Bengiton, 1974)« 



Their conclusions ^^obably hdd tn^ only for 
mal^ sbiee even u{^r dUMi white womm in mich 
dteve&jped sodeti^ such as the United Stat«i have 
ax|>erfenced aax duK^nUnatkm fhim gemration to 
generatkm. Thb common eii^^erience of sac 
dlMrimination could override the e3i^>eriences of 
age discriminaticm. 



Heigbt StratificatioQ System: A New 
DimensioB in the Status Profile 

Clinkml as well as empfa*ical evictoice riiows 
Uiat Mght could also affect stratlfksation. This 
is important becmae, on the average, women are 
smaller than men, althoi^ height discr^;>and«i 
exist betuwmt tl^ sexes in diffemit cultures, 
classes, mi etlmic grouts. 

A dinteal study Harnett et aL (1974) 
con^ently stK»wed the in^^c^tmce of Tuiight, 
Both males luxl females maintained twice as much 
di^anoe between themsdves and a taQ peram 
than tietween tiiemsdves and a person. The 
sax wd hafa^t interaction was s^nlfteant only at 
the 0.20 wvel, but because there were no 
ref erencei to tN siO^Jecte dKHit or 
attractively and beciuM the object persms 
maite m effort to be particularly appsaliiv 
sexually, ttm sex variid>le was pMsib^ attemiated, 

Ttme fii^lings take on added in^Kirtance 
when ocHopared with clinical findings fhun otiier 
studio At the bahavk»ral fovd, obedience in 
subjects in^^aies as tl^ authoHty figure moves 
away from the subjects (MHipram, i9CS)| more 
agresable mporaes were pr^ueed by subjects 
i^asr to the autfKdty fl^fure* In fact, Kledc 
(1970) argued that the extent to which the 
bdiavior of an indivi^uU is affected another is 
a function of the distance between tiiem. The 
dosar the distam^e, the sUonger the stimulus 
characteristics associated with otiiers are 
perceived. TlHfl^ et decs^Msiiv distancea height 
win b^some an inowvifig factor in persond 
influence. This could explain why men, who are 
usually talkir than womm, have been able to 
influanoe and make women ob^ tham, aspedally 
in dose, intefpersontl ralationshlpa. 

Furthemore, empirled research from 
^fermt eroM of int^rpersmd relations ami 
achievement demtmstmted that he%ht is an 
imp(»tant stratificatkKi variddai Uarrlage data 
show that mm normally marry wom«i who are 
smaller tiian they so they can ^'look down upon^ 
their wives. Wom^ on the other han4 must 
fnarry mmi who are somewhat taBar ao tlMy can 
nook iq> to" their ta^bands* Ttierefm^ Aort 
males and taB females haw probtems in courtshte 
and in ehooaiJig a maritd partner (Feldman, 1971). 
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This raUticHMh^ betnTMH t^lght mate 
•tteelian is indicitive of the sUtus of nKmien in 
oiff aoelcty. Males are wj^xxwd to be more 
dominant and have more power than female and 
ooe way for men to be dominant is to be taUar. 

Some professhmsp such as poUeeman and 
fireman, have expUoit height regtdatio^ The^ 
reiyilrements are {>rateAt althoMgh there is nothing 
inherit in the <hit!es of either oocupatkm that 
requires tall employees* These reviirem^^ 
si^gestt therefore, discriminatory ^etl(^ 
•gainst small people. Feldman mK>ted t«m 
surveys. One, done at the University of 
Pitts^trg^ Busing School, found that tall men (6 
feet 2 inches and i^ve) received a b^inning 
salary 12,4 percent higher than graduate of tim 
same school who were under 6 f^t (Di^ 1971}. 
Anoth^ sUuiy reported by the Wall Street Journal 
(Nc^ember 25, 1SS9) indicated that shorter mmi 
might have more diinNculty obtaining a Job Uian 
tall men» sinee rem^ters mi^ a hypothetical 
choice that indicated an overwhelmii^ prefK'ence 
in hiring a tall person over a person, all 
other ijualifications being equal* Similar he^ht 
dis^minaticm can be fcMimi in sp^*ts and in 
movies* In moviest short act<m rarely play the 
romantic leadi but often portray deviaits who are 
either funny, bady or tough« Feldmai: indicated 
that the media oftrni make derogatory comment 
about a person who is short when evalu ,ting his or 
her ocoipational or p<^t!eal perfc^mance. A 
social psychological experiment found that the 



higiter the academic status attributed to a person, 
tlM taller the student subjects thoi^t she or he 
was. Thus, status and height are hi^^ collated 
in the same way that bets^ male is correlated 
with fa^ states (Feldmanp 197IK 

Itib stratification system is imp<^tant 
becauw it overlaps consider^ily with t^ 
stratificati€m intern. A double^inority status 
results from women^ smalliNr slu# The norms 
about how tall a woman must be to have h^ 
sUtus mi^t be different frmn those fw men; this 
a obtain height for women could repr^ent a low 
sUtes for a man but an aeceptabliy high sUUis for 
women* 

The exist^ice of a height stratification 
system also raises the following r^eardi <pmtIom 
Have taU «K>men experienced Iw U^iif eckmi** 
tional, and oroupational dimiminatkm than small 
i^KHnen? Also, height s&atificatim raises many 
othw rmeareh <pi«itions abcHit its effect in 
determinbig the status of women in different 
sodeties ai^ at different times* Has it made 
difference that women in a particular culture 
were, on tiie aversge, as tall as or taller than 
men? Did thto help them achieve equality with 
men? Did their he^t allow them to partteipate 
in more powers and pr^tigicHts activities and 
Finally, r^ardless of the aver^ tm%ht of 
women, hm there been a historical relationship 
between hei^t and the p<»4tions of power and 
{H^mincnce occt^xied by women? 
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Part VL 



Sex Role Stereotypes Die Hard 



11. SEX ROLE STEREOTYPES: ARE THEY 
CHANGING AND HOW MUCH? 



Joumtlists and sooUl fetentUts alike are 
elafmifig that sex roles are chaining and that sax 
fola ataraotypes (nfluanee and constrain peopled 
Uvea laas now than in the past* However, 
aae e ww OTt of tl^se changes is difficult because 
there are many dimensions Uivolved in sex role 
stMMQ^M which have not t>een carefully delin* 
eated and atudied. FurthermcHt)« sfaice these 
dimMsiooa are not highly intercorrelatedt changes 
oeeurring in one dimension do not necassarily 
imply ehfi^ges in others. 

The Impetus for chaise b tt» Women% 
Ubaration Movement and the r«Nilting diffu^ 
UberatiM ideology and variety of conKsimmes^ 
raising a3q>eriencea Crap groi^ mass media 
programs, books, sax role classes, etc«}. Although 
some stimuli are conorete, many changes have 
eome about from less tmgible evmts because the 
liberation ideology has by now b^me wid^^read 
and influenced peoplci even those who are not 
aarare of it or are actually fighting against it. For 
some people, the first cra^ in sex role 
stereotypic beliefs came mtm^ talking with a mcn^ 
^liberated^ friend or lover; for others, it came 
during a v«y traumatic divorce. It is, thereforci 
not so simple to deckte wl^ is 'tiefore" and wt^n 
is ''after" in assessing changes in sex role 
stereotypes. Furthermore, the changes are not 
uniform throt^ghout the society. There are 
important differences between men and women, 
youiiger and ^er people, tlK»se living in small 
toifns and those living in large eitks, 
ooneervativea and liberals, authwitarian and 
aoMUthoritarian people, and so on. 

OpcratkNuIiatkiB of Sex Sole 
Stcreotyyci 

Six role stereotypes include two laige 
etticeriesi ti) personality faraits associated with 
awt eoMidered ^propriate for men or for women; 
and <S} behaviors associated with and c^mkfer^ 
UppMapriate for men or for wmnm. 

While several researcdlim have operational* 
teed aax rc4e itesMl^pea as personality traits or 
betiaviofs^ tliere has been concern tfMut 
idertif!rii« the different dimensions involved A 



good example of the cperationallzation of sex role 
stereotypes as personality traits is the b^iolar 
quttitimmaire develc^^ by Roser^antz (1808) to 
elicit beliefs about traits associate with mal^ 
md females. This questionnaire has b^ used in 
toto ai^ in shortened or modified to^m by 
researchers ^h as Elman ard associates (1970), 
Broverman et aL H970h Huai% (1971}| and Vogel 
and associates (1974). To assess how important 
these traits Bte to self^iefiniticms, RMenkrants 
C1568) also investigated which of thoe traits are 
incorporated into the $elf-KK>m^ts of male ami 
female students. Similarly, Elman and associates 
(1S70} examined real and ideal roles as well as 
self-eonci^>ts among college students in order to 
assess }Ktw closely the real self resembled the 
ideal self, the ideal sex role, and Mm stereotypic 
sex role. 



Since the existing sex stratification system 
assigns higher value to ^^masculine*^ traits and 
behaviors, this positive evaluation and the corre* 
i^oading devaluation of **feminine^ traits and 
behaviors is a crucial dimension of sex role 
stereotypes* Many researchers <&d, in fact, study 
this dimension by asking students to evaluate the 
social desirability of traits d^m^ ^masculine** or 
feminine** ClUiserteantz, 198b| Ross k Walters, 
1973| Jcrfumm, i9S8| Turner & Turner, 197^. This 
dimension was somewhat differently opera* 
tionalized by MchtIs (1974) and by Folic and Stebi 
(1972), who examined beliefs about the advantages 
Md disi^antages of being a man or a ii^mian. 



The latter t^ of approach has the 
methodological advantage of t^K^fng peopled sex 

st^wt^ic belieni more indirectly, and 
Ui^fore it yields more reliable data. 
Furtiwmore, Komarov^ (1976) used elements 
from acates deveksped by Kammeyer (1984) and 
Jcrfmson (1989) to tap *^poaitive," '^negative,* and 
**neutral" sex role stereotypes about mm and 
women* 

Other researchers operationalteed sex rote 
stereotypes in terms of beliefs about SM* 
appropriate bebavion. Hawley (1972), for 
example, develop^ a ouastioiuiaire to assess 
beliefs about women^ behavtors, characteristics, 
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And fighU wliieh was alio \md by Xiq^ ^ 
GobiiMR (1973). 

Aa tlHi Wonx«i% Movament mj^ ^iitine 
•ax rate idaokfiai mora axptteitt it baeama 
ifttfaaiif^ty apfMkTMt tM% ttm labaltog of a trait 
or bahavior ai "maieuUna*' ch* **famia&^^ was tha 
raault of a partimi!ar type of aax rola ideoloey. 
Thw, tbe study of lex role stereotyiie!; and of the 
axtant to whieb they ware ^uuving required 
stiK^^ the odstenee and e^dutkni of sax role 
ideotogies. Indeed, rmardiars started to opera* 
tioulise sax rote ideo l o g ie s, which included sax 
rola stereotypic t>eliefs as well as idec^ieal and 
normative autemmts. AIiK>» be^UM the Women% 
Movement focused attention and o<mcem on 
women^ r^es, inoat researd>ers devised scales 
and questioimairM to measure stereotypic beliefs 
about immen^ roitt and sex rde ideotoey as 
apidied to women rather than mmu Farrell (1974) 
formulated aome items tappii^ attitudes toward 
wm^ traditional roles, axpectatimist and 
behaviors as weQ as toward liberatioiu 
OiPw*s {197f) develop^ items meawine 
attiUKles toward mmfu traiQtic^ and 
behavlc»^ 

With regard to sw role Ule^ogy scales, 
Upman-Blumen% (1972) scale, Osmcmd and 
Martin's (197$) scale, and the Meier (1971) 
Feminine Social EQuality Scale are among the 
most widely used, Om^ and Martin% scMite 
{197S) includes items mMsitfii^ attltuifes toward 
aN>men's roles both within and outside the family^ 
sex role st^eotypes about ^»raeteristi(^ and 
behavi^ as weU as attitudes toward the contmt 
and the strategies of sex role changes. 

DineBsioBS of Sex Role Stereotypes 
aad Sex Role Ideology 

Although not enough effort im been put into 
deUneatinf the different dixMnsimtt of sex role 
stereotypes or ideology, there is considerable 
evidence that different dimensicms do exist and 
that attitudes in one are not necessarily good 
predietors of attitudes in others (SafUioe- 
Sothschlld, 1971, 1972| Osmond & Martin^ 197S). 
Osmond and Martin (1975) found* f^ example, 
that m«n who rejected most of the female 
Mereotypic iums and responded with a modem 
fdaotofy regerdiiv women's and mm% familial 
roles as weU as the eontmt aiK) strategic of sex 
rok diMge could not ftdly accept womm in 
profe»ional fN>rk roles. In the latt« area, they 
still had negatiw stereotypes about carev women 
and womm in positioiis. ^9es&ly, the full 
eeoeptanoe <rf these women is a separate duster 
of attitudee whidt twist diange because of the 
threat^^ cons«pwiM of sax equality! menwiU 



have to compete with high*aehievif« end 
competmt women, and tt»y wUl probably become 
mibcMxIinata to moiv mk^c^isful women. This 
ai^Nict of sex equality is threatening since it 
d^nipU MX stratification in the w(^4q^ee, which 
is {HN3b^>ly the bafddx>m of the sex stratificatk»i 
^tem, 

tn a 1970 Slti^vey, using a natkmal {»^)bab{lity 
sample of ever-married women under 45, Mason 
and Bumpass (1974) found two major clusters of 
intercorrelated items, a Nrora gender rede 
ida^^ encompassing attitudes toward women's 
dom^tio end material rede and a cluster of 
attitudes toward womm% ecpial labc^ market 
rij^ts,* The items included in the •V^i^ gender 
rde ideology^ are; (1) the belief that womm are 
happiest when at home (a rationalisation about 
the nature of womei^i (2) the (teirabiUty of 
dividing labor between men and womm; and (3) 
belieb about possUde emotional damage suffer^ 
1^ pre-achool children of working mothers. The 
items under "^ual labor market righU" include 
the beliefs about womm% rights to the same Job 
o»;xvtunitte as men and to e^ial pay for 
woric* <R is intereitiiv to note timt the "e^ 
labor market rights" items are not Intercorrelated 
enoii^ to c<mstitute a chister when a nonwhlte 
senile is used*) No items in these two ektsters 
are correlated with other items dealing with 
maternity leave and chiUcare center. Thus, the 
dimensl(Ht of equal pay and work opportunities for 
women is not related to items referring to 
societal Mpportt f<H> woridng mothers, e^pedally 
motiws with small children (Mason & Bumpaas, 
1974). It SMms, therefore* ttmt items referring to 
the conditions that make it pcmible for mothers 
of small children to mx^ may eoi»titute a 
different dimemfcHi, one that is r^istant to 
change. 



Type aod Level of Measurement 

The type and level of measurement of sex 
role stereotypes is becoming moH important as 
more peopte beec»ne nptmA to the Uberatioo 
kle^ogy, or at teast to its riietorfe* Ittis is 
puticularly true for ccllege-ecfcicated mmt and 
women who, emi though timy atiU have sex role 
stereotypes, do not like to eppear ^axtet«*^ 
Although sexUm has not yet taken on the 
connotatkm of immorality that Vaciam has, it is 
not "Auitimi^^ or "coed* to be sexist Sexism 
doitt imply traditional, eons^ative valuesi for 
some people it also implies right^ing politic 
which makes it socially unacceptable in many 
cities. Theref(^ direct questions about sex role 
stereo^^ or sex equality may indicate the 
st^Jects* sophistication, intelligence, and 
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cofiMrvfttUm rather than UHBtr su rote beiiefty 
and th«^»fore validly differentiate ocdy ttiom at 
the two eastrem^ At present^ prot^ly only 
ebeervatkmal teehniquea wUl yie&S relbdde 
{^formation. 

However, prt^Ubly up to tte late 1980% or 
early 1970% indirect questioni and approac)^ 
may have yielded eomewhat reli^Ie data, 
d^wix&tg upon the lavel of measurement Qlot»al 
question! tf>out wonien% rights or mx equality 
have rather consistently yielded positive r^K»^ 
from men, since it was . easy to agree with 
agalitarian principles. Howeveri when men were 
asked whether they wmild be willii^ to share 
respcmsibiUty for chtldcare so that their wives 
could pursue careers, whether tt^ w^hiU be 
threattfied if their wives made more mmey than 
thi^ did, ttmy were more clearly differentiated as 
^^sexist" or '^ncmsexist'* (Steinman & Fox, 196fi). 
These specific questions, which spell out how sex 
e^piality wiQ affect men% lives am! how th^ must 
redefine their own roles so that their wives can 
redefine theirs, often alienate men from the idea 
of Uberatic^ (Tavris, 1973). If these questions are 
not aAed, many men who are not prepared to 
chaise their attitude toward the divisk»n of WK>r 
at home or to relinquish sexual control over 
women are fmmd to be favorable to the Equal 
Rights Amendment {Osmond & Martin, 1975). 

Furthermore, positive responses to 
nonstereotypie statements may sometimes mtak 
stereotypic beliefs. For mcample, a man who 
rMpondi V^tively^ to a hypothetical situation 
involving a female gas station attendant may do 
so becaMse he is viewing her primarily as a sex 
object and finds the exciting, which is a 
stereotypic re^nse« Also, a hypothetical 
situation that is unlikely to occur may elicit mot€ 
egalitarian responses than a situation that is 
perceived as possible* For instance, when asked 
whither they would vote for a qualified woman 
tot President, French men and woman, who would 
see tHe situation u h^^hly unlikely, may answer 
more affirmatively than American men and 
women, who would see the siUiatton as mw€ 
possible (Safilioe-Rothsehild, 1974| Virginia SUms 
American Woman% Opinio PoU, 1972)« 

Sesearcbm hive tried to cope with time 
measiarement problems by including different 
levels of meaftu^ment, that is, by trying to assMS 
the extent to which men and women see 
themselves as sex typed as well mm the extent to 
wtikh they see most men Cor the averaf^ man) and 
moA femalea (or the average female) as sa typed 
(e4*t Umneborg, 1970| Ci«er & Siiter, 1974). 
Others have assessed only the extent to which 
subjects project sex role stereotypes onto the 
average man and woman and examined the coire- 



lation betwew the »ibject*s gemter and the gender 
of tt^ av^i^ person on wtu>m they project time 
ster^types (Kaplan & Gcadman, 1973), Herman 
and SedlacA {197S) used an i^Utton of the 
Situati<mal Attitude Scale to memre sexi»n 
of racism. The scale was adapted to 
ccNnpare men^ attitudes toward wom«i in 
nontr^littoMl r<des (sich as pollee officer) with 
their attiti^ toward men in the same roles, 
dif fmtNUces in the two sets of mpomes reflecting 
the rev<HKients^ sex role stereotypy throu^ 
this te^ique, the social d^ability of nomwist 
answers may be avoided to K>me extent. 

Observational studies of elementary and 
se^HKiary teachers' clasmom ^haviors have 
showed significant discrepancies between sex role 
stereotyped beliefs r^x^ed by the teachers and 
their actual sexsJifferentiated behaviors (see 
ch^ter 6). These findings raise seri^ qu^ions 
about how closely r^iorted sex ro^ stereotypic 
beliefs c<»Te^x»id to and {M^ct actual behaviors, 
since many mqIw at^ not aware of the sex-t^Hng 
aiu! stereot^ing influmces on their behavicm, 

What Sex Ro!c Stereotypes and 
Ideologies Are Cfaaoging, How Much, 
and Among Whom? 

Almost all of the ^fore and after" studies 
in this area were eonckicted am<^ college 
students^ and Uie conclustons cannot be 
generalize beyond this poi^ilation, which is the 
most exposed to the ^liberation" ideology. The 
nature ami extent of change varies with the year 
in which the "after" stuc^ was carried out; the 
dimensicms of s« role stereotypy or s« role 
ideology that the study was tapping; the gender of 
the respondents; the re^on of the country; and 
the soeiopsychological characteristics of the 
respondents. 

Studies carried out between 1960 and 1971 
show^ little change because it seems that the 
liberation ideokigy was not yet seriwsly accepted 
and its impact was not felt bef^ 1972 or 1973* 
Neufeld et aL (1974)t who replicated eariiar 
studies in 1970, found, for example^ that if there 
was any chantCt it was toward more sex role 
stwM^ing tmong both men and women 
reipondents* Physteal attractiventts was stiU 
ciHi^ered more imp(»tant for momm than for 
men, and phydcal feats and vooatimal suocea 
were c<»»idered more in^rtant for men« Other 
studies of college studimts in 1970 also showed 
that sex role stereotypes were projected on the 
avenge man or woman and that m<H« desirtf^ 
characteristics (such as perseverance^ logical 
thinidiqft control of emotions) were attrfl^uted to 
men« while women were felt to have (»oeitivt 
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ehATtet^Nistics only in terms of Mmitivity, 
coiKem for the welfare of oth«rs» And 
imselfishMss (Hois k Walters, 1973; KapUn & 
Ooldmu, 1973; Uf«ef & Siit€f« 1974). 

ThrM sUidics comparing c^dlifo students in 
1973 or 1974 with studtnte in the 1960% repeat 
signifieant c^wiges in sex role id^ogy es 
rtfleoted in work end merriege plans* Parelius 
{1974) used two indcpemtent random sempUs of 
woman» one in 1919 and om in 1973, In a 
UidwMtern wom^n^ ccdlege that was ^leoiaUy 
sensitive to the Women% Uberaticm Movement, 
offering various courses md aetlvitiM relate to 
iN>men. She found that the w<Hnen in 1973 were 
more strongly oriented toward work, more 
supportive of equal rights and <^ties for both 
sexes, and more expectant of from hu^samSs 
with housew<x4( and childcare, if not i^Iute 
ecpiaUty in the divtelon of labor in the home. A 
greater percentage of the women in the 1973 
sample did not view mottertiood and marriage as 
women^ most important goals in life. Howe^r, 
as few women in 1973 as in 1989 wm willir^ to 
forego marriage or motherhood in order to 
maximise oee^iational success. College women 
in 1973 wanted to ccmibine marriage, and 
mothi»4)ood and perceived the three roles as 
compatible. This diffei^ significantly from the 
earlier pen!^t!ons and realities of women who 
wanted a care^ most of them had to forego 
marriage and/or motheHK)od or could not have a 
career imiess they were divorced while still young 
<Roeii, 1974; CampbeU & SoUman, 19S7K 
tnt^*»tingly, this compatibility was rapped eron 
thoagh there was very little change in women^ 
perceptions of men% views. Women in both 
samptes tended to view men as basically 
traditional in their sex role orientatton, 
particularly on issues of marital and maternal 
roles for women. In fact, ^ 1973 sample saw 
men as somewhat more conservative tlian the 
1989 sample; most women, whether traditional or 
feminist^ believed that men wanted traditional 
wives. However, one direction of chaise amc^ 
women who in 1973 Identified themselves as 
femtolsta was that half of them believed men 
wanted to marry womeq who would cont^te 
ec^ially to the support of the family. Also, a few 
mora femintets in 1973 than in 1959 thought that 
meis would be wllUi>g to h^ wiUi houseworic 
(Parelius, 1974). 

Similar data were repented i>y Ahdao-Y^iia 
<197$) from studies conducted in a Midwestern 
university in 19M and 1974. M<»t of the women 
wanted to combine marriage, motherhood, and a 
career in 1974^ whereas only a Uny percentage 
wanted to do the same in 19S4. umH attitude 
hiKl also changed s^n^ficantly. bi 1974, about 10 
tim« owe men than in 1964 expected theb" wives 
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to w^ continiMK^y througtKHit maniage« It is 
interesting, t^wever, that most of these 
^ia>erated^ men were eiU^ married men whose 
wives went to woric or bade to school after the 
children had ;^wn up and whc^ therefcH^, could 
afford to be liberated, or upper middle class o»n 
who mi^ have felt that the salaries of two 
profe»kmal people can buy high-quality childcare. 



Orcnitt and Inmon {1974} compared data 
collected in 1973 on a coU^ populatiM of malM 
and females with data collected hi 1981 on single 
female college students. The 1973 study 
replicated Hve items with high reliability (they 
fm>med a Guttman scale and had a coefficient of 
re{H*odueibility of 0.93 in the fi^t stu<^ and 0«86 
in second) from Uie 1961 stuity. Single 
females in 1973 were compared with tiXMe in 1961 
to determine the degree of traditi(mal or modem 
sex ^entaticm. The total {»i9portion of 
**modeiD^ females in 1973 exceeded that of the 
1961 sample beyond the 0.001 level of statistical 
significance. (Both aamp^ rK)wever, wer« 
C€Hudstent in showing a tendency for college 
Mniors to be somewhat more "modem" tluin 
womm at the lower class levels.) 



Althoui^ the Parelius (1974), Ahdab-Yehia 
(197S), and C^utt and Inmon (1974) studies show 
s^ifteant c^iang^ in men^ and women^ sex role 
ideologies ant! Ufe plans, we cannot conclude from 
tlMo studies that men and women now have less 
stereotypic views of themselves and of each 
other. It is possible that d^ite all these 
t^>orted chants, at least some men and women 
stiH believe that there are basic biokgical and 
{»ychological differences between the sexes, and 
we ck» m>t know Ih}W and under what cmditiMS 
thi»e beliefs affect their behaviors. 



Data from Mtson*t (1973) nonssoltage 
student sample also tiiow that more women in 
1973 than in 1970 agreed that women slKxdd haw 
e<^ |ob opportunities with men and be 
considered eig^taUy for executive and pollttoal 
position. Also, more women thought that a 
woman^f Job should tM k^t for her whm she is 
having a b^y and that mm\ should help with 
housework. Moreover, fewer women in 1973 tlwi 
in 1970 agreiN} with the sex differwtiatiw of 
^%readw!nning** and 'lioimehold «id chikleare 
r^D^^^tiM.'* However, there e^ 
differences in sampUiqr procedtawi the 1973 
sample included younger, better educated m^rni 
than the 1970 sample. And since Glaxet^Malbhi 
(1974) found younger women to be te» traditlMal 
than older women, it is dfff^t to umm the 
extent of the ehaoge or to be wrtain about irt^t 
changes have occurred. 
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Men teem to be changing their attitudes 
more ilowly than woment nime only studies 
conducted in 1974, 1975, or later report 
algnificant ehanfti in their willingness to redefine 
their own redes In order to allow women to 
redefine their roles. Komarovsky^ data^ collected 
in 1969^70, already adiowed some changes in that 
abcHit half of the ivy League men she studied 
woiUd date a woman mnjoring in a **masculine^ 
field and enjoyed the company of an Intelligent 
woman. But very few (only 7 percent) were 
wUIbV to modify their own roles to accommodate 
their wiv<»^ (mreers (Komarovtricy, 1976}» Some 
men were open to ef\|oying the ^leasant^ aspects 
of women*s liberation but were not wlUir^ to pay 
its cost Omxii ami Inmon's 1973 data ^owed 
that women ware more liicely than men to have a 
modem view of the female role (the 
difference is significant at the O.OCi level) and 
that persmal protest activity was significantly 
related to sex role orientation for both females 
and males, hut particularly for females* Nine out 
of IQ high-protest women, coms^tred with 6 out of 
10 high-protest men, were ^mod^i*n*^ in sex role 
orientatioai Thi^ we can detect a ^chauvinism 
gap" even among high-protest men and women 
(Orcutt & Inmon, 1974). But in i97S, college men 
were found to be more open to com[wmi»e with 
their future wives or girlfriends on the lifestyle 
that they would follow, including egalitarian 
styles that would require significant redefinitions 
of roles (Cummings, 1977). 

With regard to the sociopsyc^logical 
characteristics that tend to be significantly 
related to nonstereotypic beliefs, behaviors, ami 
sex role ideology, three different sets of variable 
seem to emerge. One set include nonconformity, 
liberal social ideology, nonreligiousn^ and social 
activism in general (beyond activism in the 
Woment Movement) (Ch^utt k Inmon, 1974; EUls 
& Bentler, 1973$ Ferdinand, 1964$ Bayer, 1975; 
Bail-Rokeach, 1976). AltYuH^h this set of 
variables epplies alm<»it equally to men ami 
women, it seems to be even more important for 
men. As long w nonsaslst attitude and behaviors 
are labeled *vadi6al«'* or at least liberal,** and as 
go{(^ i^ainst the established power structure, 
such attitudes and behaviors ai^ adopts in 
defianee of the §mc stratification system and 
involve t pirtial rejeetlon of **legitimate^ status 
and power. For women, the trend toward 
normaiiMtlon is greater, since adoption of a 
modem sex role ideology cuts across mor^ 
different groups of women tluin of men. 
Nevertheless, the same factors differentiate 
^mm^g women, altiiough theh* differentiating, 
power is weaker. 

The second set of variables Involve intelll* 
geoee, salf^teem, self-confidence, high achieve- 



ment, creativity, and a sense of competence 
(Komarovsky, 19769 Ellis & BenUer, 1973$ Friese, 
1974; Bayer, 187S; Jolting & Jo^tir^, 1973). 
This set of variables diff^grentietes much better 
between sexist and mKuwxist mm tluui womim, 
since men seem to need much mw^ confickimse fn 
themselves ami their ^llities before they can 
acc^t women as equals and as eompetitc^ 

A third set of variables fc^ises on employ- 
ment of the mother, especially a mother who is 
positive about her work, has successfully 
combined the maternal amS wmic roles, or has a 
professional job (Hoffman, 1974; Upman-Blumen, 
1972). One small study fmind tluit women whose 
mothers had been employed while they were 
growing perceived males as being mt^ warm 
and expressive than tto^ wIk) had )K>memaking 
mothers (V<^el et aL, 1974). This may be an 
effect of more rote sharing by hu^iancb whose 
wives work. Women whose mothers worked also 
tended to perceive women as beiiq; somewhat 
more competent and men as less competent than 
did women whose mothers were fKmiemakers. On 
the oth^ hand, men wh<w mothers were 
employed also perceived more warmtii and 
expressiv^ie^ in men than those whose mothers 
wer^ not employed. However, their mother^ 
employment status did not change their view of 
woment competence. Both men and women who 
had woHcing mothers saw their own s» as having 
positive characteristics traditionally associated 
with the opposite sex than did children of 
(^memakers (Vogel et aL, 1974). 

While overall the sociopsychological charac^ 
teristics of nonsexist men and women tend to be 
increasingly normalised, there is also an o^osite 
tenderly toward polarization among both men and 
women. We could, therefore, expect that the 
above sets of v^iables will continue to dif- 
ferentiate between sexist and nonsexist people, 
although the degree of normalizatten will {»*^>ably 
continue to be greater among eoUege-edueated 
people. 

Poteotial Strains and lacongruittes 
Between Men and Women 

As sex role stereo^pM and i<toologies 
change at different rates for men and women, 
tlm^ will probi^ly be some strains and inoon- 
gruities in their perceptions of each other. There 
is evidence, fc^" example, that women tend to 
perceive men as weU as the Isrger society as more 
s«c 4Hde stereotypic than do men. Women 
perceive men m viewing women in more 
stK^typic terms than males do in responses to 
questioitt about the average woman, and ^ey 



{MfMivG mor* diiiimitorit;^ bctwMn tha «v«f«fe 
m«n% and average wchmsi^ traits than 60 man 
(Kaplan & Gorman, 1973K Also, ivomen msuM 
idaaUy Uka man to be androgynous, ivher^ mmt 
wdiild idaaUy Uka to be mMeidine and think that 
aroman want them to be so (Deutaeh & GiM»ert« 



Furtharmore, it has bean found Utat aaeti 
aax pareaivas the values of other foixng pSNopIe of 
the sama sax quite lucidly^ but t^tds to mis- 
perceive the values of the opposite seXf avan 
thou|^ the wm rankings of vahms by both sex« 
t^ to be cpiite similar* Discr^tusias wwe 
found between woman^ rankinp of the traits they 
thought were valued by man and tim rankings of 
these traits by the men themselves, and vice 
versa. Tf^ content of Ume di^r^wneiet 
indieatM that perceptions about valuM of the 
opposite sax tend to reflect popular notions abwt 
sax roles rather than reality, and therefore 
cpposlte^Mx rankings by both males and females 
reflect stereot^c views. M§Jm tididc females 
are more nurturant and concerned about 
interpersonal behavior than female think 
then^elves to be» and femti^ think males are 
mc»*e Ind^Hmdentf ambiti<Hss, int^ectual, and 
logical than males think themselves to be {Unger 
& SUter, 1974). 



Another typt of perceptual incongruity 
ImScattt ttmt mmt artw nmmmt still do not feel 
ve^ comf(srtable outskie the «»Hirity ot tradi- 
ttoml aax rote and do not know tew th^ 
cKimpare with tile mi^ty of peoidie« Both 
college men and women tend to see ttw average 
man and the average woman in a more 
atereotyped way than they see themselves <Ungw 
& Sliter, 1974; l4mn^K^, 1970). An alternative 
explanatim may, of eouna, be that th^ are more 
truthful about their aex role beliefs when ttmy are 
not talking about ttwmsalv^ but tf» earlier 
wplanatfcm may also be a te»bla <me. 

A number of p<mUde strains, re^ as well as 
hypothetical, emerge when thm finiSngs are 
juxtaposed against the earUar findings of reported 
change in 'Ywfcm and after** studlu amo^g 
c<dlege students* How do wommi reconcile their 
eonWction that work, maniage, and career are 
compat&la and thak d«ke to have all three with 
their percepthNi ti^t mc»t men atiU want a 
tr^tlonal woman? Row arc men affected by the 
incohgruitte between men% and women^ aax role 
pen^ptions? What is the nature of dynamics that 
determines tiie outcome of sex role nsgotfattons 
in different types of man/woman relatioi^ilpa as 
well as the method for resolviiv hicongrulties? 
The available evidence does not allow us to deal 
with these questiom at present. 
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